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THE SIXTH EDITION. 



I N revising once more tiie two volumes of my 
Lectures on tlie Science of Language^ I liave 
fully availed, myself of the help and counsel of my 
numerous reviewers and correspondents. As my 
Lectures were reprinted in America, and translated 
into German, French, Italian, and Russian, the 
number of reviews, essays, and even independent 
books which they have elicited lias become consi- 
derable, and the task of examining them all was not 
an easy, nor always a gratefiil one. Tet I have but 
seldom read a review, whether friendly or unfriendly, 
without being able to correct a mistake, or without ^ 
feeling called upon to improve a sentence that had 
been misunderstood, to soften an expression that had 
given offence, to insert a new fact, or to allude to a 
new theory. Although my general views on the 
Science of Language have; remained unchanged, the 
mere number of pages will show how many additions 
have been made, while a* carefnl reader will easily 
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clis<?OTer how mrasli has been changed, and, I hope, 
imjfl’OTecl in mj' Lectures since they were first de- 
livered at the Eoyal Institution in 1861 and 1 S68. 

Though I have protested before, I must protest 
once morC ag-ainst the supposition that the theory on 
the origin of language which I explained at the end 
of my first course, and which I distinctly described as 
tiiat of Professor Heyse of Berlin, was ever held by 
myself. It is a theory which, if properly understood,' 
contains some trath, hut it offers an illustration only, 
and in no way a real solution of the problem. ' I have 
abstained in my Lectui'es from propounding any 
theoiy on the origin of language, first, because I 
believe that the Science of Language may safely 
begin with roots as its ultimate facts, leaving what 
lies beyond to the psychologist and metaphysician ; 
-Eeeondly, because I hold that a theory on the origin 
of language can only be thoroughly treated in close 
connection with the theory on the origin of thought, 
i.e. with the fundamental principles of mental philo- 
sophy. Although in ti-eating of the history of the 
Science of Language I found it necessary in my 
Lectures to examine some of the former theories on 
ae origin of language, and to show their insufficiency 
in the present state of our science, I carefully ab- 
stained from going beyond the limits which I had 
traced for myself. Much has been written during 
the last ten years on the origin of language, hut the 
only writer who seems to me to have apprkched the 
problem in an independent, and at the same time a 



truly scieiitiiie spirit^ is JJr,. in Ins essay 

Wyer den Urs^prung der Sprache^ publislied at tlie Cape 
in 1867, I am- not surprised that liis essay skould 
liave been received with marked favour b;^ tlie most 
eminent physiologists^, but I think, nevertheless, that 
in the minds of philosophical readers it will leave a 
strong conviction that researches into the origin of 
language transcend the domain of the physiologist 
as well as of the philologist, and require for their 
solution a complete mastery of the problems of 
psychology. At all events it seems now generally 
admitted that a mere revival of the mimetic or 
onomatopoeic theory on the origin of words would 
be an anachronism in the history of our science. 
That Hr. Darwin in his fascinating work ^ On the 
Descent of Man’ should incline towards the mimetic 

<a 

theory is but natural, though it seems to me that 
even if it were possible to revive the theories of 
Demokritos and Epikuros, language, articulate and 
definite language, language derived, as it has been 
proved to be, not from shrieks, but from roots, i.e. 
from general ideas, w’ould still remain what I called 
it ill my first course of Lectures, onr Ritbicon which 
no hrute ivill dare to ci^oss (voL i. p. 403). 

On other points I tliink that those who have done 
me the honour of carefully examining and freely criti- 
cising my Lectures will find that none of their re- 
marks has been neglected ; and I can honestly say 
that, where I have retained my own opinions against 
the arguments of other scholars, it has not been done 
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without careful eoiisideration. In some cases my critics 
will see that T have given up positions which they 
had proved to he no longer tenable; in others^ I 
have indicated, by a few additional words, that i was 
prepared for their objections, and able to meet them ; 
in others, again, the fact that I have left what I had 
written without any change must show that I con- 
sider their objections futile. It would have been easy 
to answer some of my rather over-confident critics, 
and I confess it was sometimes difficult to resist the 
temptation, particularly when one finds oneself blamed, 
as haj)pens not unfrequently, for having followed 
Copernicus rather than PtolemsBus. "O'^LjjuaBeh quam 
smt insolentes non ignoras. But controversy, particu- 
larly in public, is always barren of good resujts. .1 
can now look back on five and twenty years of literary 
work, and whatever disappointment I may feel in 
seeing how little has been done and how much more 
remains to be done, and probably never will be done, 
I have at least this satisfaction, that I have never 
wasted one hour in personal controversy. I have 
grappled with opinions, but never with their pro- 
pounders ; and, though I have carefully weighed what 
has been proved against me, I have never minded mere 
words, mere assertions ; still less, mere abuse. 

If I may call attention to a few of the more impor- 
tant passages where the reader of this new edition will 
find new information, I should point out the follow- 
ing. In the first volume, p. 242 the statements 
on the relation of Pehlevi to Zend have been re- 
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^vritteii in accordance with the ne?i^ results that have 
been obtained by a more careful study of Pehlevi 
texts and inscinptions. In the second volume, p|). 
15-28, the question of the origin of the ]3articiple 
ill -ing has been more fully treated. On p. 83 will 
be found an interesting letter on ceremonial pronouns 
in Chinese, by M. Stanislas Julien. The analysis and 
classification of vowels and consonants, on pp. 128-168, 
has been carefully revised in accoi^dance with the latest 
researches on this interesting subject. On pp. 189-141 
will be found my reply to Professor Czermak’s im- 
portant essay, TJher den Spiritus asjper und Unis. His 
independent testimony (p. 148, note 79), that the 
emissions of breath (the sibilants, etc.) are to be sub- 
divided, exactly lilie the checks of breath (the mutce), 
into soft and liard^ will show that my own division of 
these sounds was not unfounded, while his experi- 
ment, described on pp. 159 and 160, explains, and 
to a certain extent justifies, the names of hard and 
soft by the side of surd and sonmit} In the Fifth 

* As a specimen of the over-confident and unsuspecting criticism, de- 
scribed above, I quote some extracts from the I^orth Amencim, in many 
respects, I believe, one of the best American reviews : ‘ But specially 
Professor Max Mlilleris account of the sfiriUis as^er and the 
leotis, and his explanation of the difference between such sounds as 5 *, 
b, on the one hand, and 5,/’, jp, on the other, is to be rejected. We have 
a right to be astonished that he revives for these two classes of letters 
the old names and ^hard^ which have happily for some time been 
going out of use, and fully adopts the distinction which they imply, 
although tliis distinction has been so many times exploded, and the 
difference of the two classes shown to consist in the intonation or non- 
intonation of the breath dxiriiig their utterance. It is in vain that he 
appeals to the Hindu grammarians in his support: they are unanimous 
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Lacture^ On Grimm^s Laiv^ I liave endeaYonred to 
place Biy explanation of the causes whieli underlie 
that law in a clearei’ lights and I have answered some 
important arguments that had "been adyanced against 
my theory, particularly that founded on the historical 
changes in the names of places, such as Stratdbnrgum' 
and Strazjmmc. My derivations of Early Orafy and 
Kingy which had heen chaUeiiged, have been de- 
fended on pp. 280, 281, and 284, and the question 
•whether the reported initial diganima in the name 
of Helena renders a comparison bet-ween Helena and 
Sarama impossible has been folly discussed on 
pp. 516 $eg* 

Lastly, I wish to call -attention to a letter with 
which I have been honoured by Mr. Griadstone (voL ii. 

gainst Iiiiii — not one of them fails to see and define correctly the differ- 
ence between “ sonant ” and “ surd ” letters/ 

I do not blame a writer in the ]!^oHh American Bevieiv for not hiiow- 
iiig that I myself bare run full tilt against the terminology of ‘hard ’ and 
‘soft' consonants as imseiontifie (nnwissenschaftiich), and that I was one 
of the first to publish and translate in 1856 the more scientific classifi- 
cation into * surd * and ‘soinint/ consonants as contained in the Eigveda- 
pratis'iikhya. But the Eeriewer might surely hare read the Lccmre 
which he reviewed, where on page 130 (now page 144-), I said: ‘The 
dlstincfion which, with regard to the first breathing or spiritns, is com- 
mordy called and is the same which, in other letters, is laiown 
by the naracs of hard and soft, surd and sonant, tenuis and media' 

"'Hie same Eoview says: ‘The definition of the wh in 7 id^en, as a simifie 
whispered counterpart of w in wen instead of a w with a prefixed aspi- 
ration, is, we think, clearly false/ Kow on a question concerning the 
correct pronunciation of English, it might seem impertinence in me w^ere 
I not at once to bow to the authority of tlie JStorih American Beview, 
Still tlie writer might have suspected that on such a point a foreigner 
would not ^Tite at random, and if he, had consulted the highest autho- 
rities on phonetics in England, and, I believe, in Amenca too, he would 
have found that they agree with my own description of the two sounds 
of 7/j and wk. See Lectmres, rob ii. p. 148, note 55. 



pp. 440-444), and in wliicii Hs opinions on tlie com- 
ponent elements of Greek Mytkologj, wbicli I liacl 
somewhat misapprehended, will be found stated with 
•great' preeisiom ■ 

M. M, 
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T he fifth edition of my Lectures on the Science 
of Language has been carefully revised, but the 
Ti-ia.iTi features of the work have not been altered. I 
have added some new facts that seemed to me es- 
sential for strengthening certain arguments, and I 
have omitted or altered what was really no longer 
tenable. But 1 have not attempted to re-write 
any portions of my Lectures, or to give to them 
that form which 3! should wish to give to them, 
if now, after the lapse of five years, I had to write 
them again. 

In one or two cases only, where my meaning 
had been evidently misapprehended even by unpre- 
judiced critics, I have tried to express myself more 
definitely and clearly. Thus in my last Lecture, 
where I had to speak of the origin of roots, I had 
quoted the opinion of the late Professor Heyse of 
Berlin, but I never meant to convey the impression 
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that I adopted that opinion. I look upon it as a 
mere illustration, and nothing more, and I never 
held myself in any way responsible for it. 

Nor did I wish to attach any mysterious^ meaning 
to the purely preliminary definition which I gave of 
roots, by calling them ‘phonetic types.’ X might 
have called them phonetic moulds, or typical sounds, 
as well as phonetic types ; and all that I wished to 
convey by this expression was that roots are like 
firm moulds in which aU words are cast ; that they 
are like sharply cut types of which numerous im- 
pressions have been taken; that, in fact, every con- 
sonant and every vowel in them, is settled, and that 
therefore no etymology is admissible which does not 
account for every link in that long chain of chanp'es 
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traced l^ack, by &eans of definite plionetic laws, to 
tbose definite primary forms wbicli we are accus- 
tomed to call roots. These roots stand like barriers 
between i^e chaos and the cosmos of human speech, 
and they alone prevent that ‘ugly rush’ which would 
fonow, and which has fohowed, wherever words have 
been derived straight from imitations of the sounds 
of nature or from interjections* 

There is, no doubt, a higher interest which leads 
the philosoiDher to inquire into the nature of these 
phonetic types, and tempts him to transcend the 
narrow limits of the purely positive science of lan- 
guage. I value as much as any one the labours of 
Mr. Wedgwood and the Eev. P. W. Farrar in their 
endeavours to trace the origin of roots back to inter- 
ejections, imitations, or so-called vocal gestures. I 
believe that both have thrown much hght on a very 
difficult problem, and as long as such researches are 
confined to the genesis of roots, without trenching 
on etjTnology in "the ordinary sense of that term, I 
mean, on the formation and the history of words, 
Mr. Farrar is quite right in counting me not as an 
opponent, but as a neutral, if not an ally. 


St. Ives, CuBn-wall; 
20lh Scpi. 1S66. 




LECTUEES oii tte Science of Lang'iage 
-*-'-1- are here printed as I had prepared them in 
manuscript for the Eoyal Institution. When I 
came to deliver them, a considerable portion of 
what I had written had to be omitted, and, in now 
placing them before the public in a more complete 
form, I have gladly complied with a wish expressed 
by many of my hearers. As they are, they form 
only a short abstract of several courses delivered 
from time to time in Oxford, and they do not pre- 
tend to be more than an introduction to a science 
far too comprehensive to be treated successfully in 
so small a compass. 

My object, however, wiU have been attained, if I 
should succeed in attracting the attention, not only 
of the scholar, but of the philosopher, the historian, 
and the theologian, to a science which concerns them 
all; and which, though it professes to treat of words 
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only, teaches us liiat there is more in words than is 
dreamt of in our philosophy. I quote from Bacon : 
‘Men believe that tiieir reason is lord over their 
words, bv:t it happens, too, that words exercise a 
reciprocal and reactionary power over our intellect.’ 
‘Words, as a Tartar’s bow, shoot back upon the 
understanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle 
and pervert the judgment.’ 


M. M. 
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LEOTUEES. 


LECT0EE I. 

THE SOIEHCE OF LAlSraUAaE OHE OF THE 
PHYSICAL SOIEHCES* 

I was asked some time ago to deliver a 
T f course of lectures on Comparative Philology in 
this Institution, I at once expressed my readiness to 
do so* I had lived long enough in England to know 
that the peculiar difficulties arising from my imper- 
fect knowledge of the language would be more than 
balanced by the forbearance of an English audience, 
and I had such perfect faith in my subject that I 
thought it might he trusted even in the hands of 
a less skilful expositor. I felt convinced that the 
researches into the history of languages and into the 
nature of human speech, which have been carried on 
during the last fifty years in England, Prance, and 
Germany, deserved a larger share of public sympatl^ 
than they had hitherto received ; nay, it seemed to apl, 
as far as I could judge, that the discoveries In tins 
newly-opened mine of scientific inquiry were not 
inferior, whether in novelty or importance, to the 
most brilliant discoveries of our age. 
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It was not till-I began to write my lectures^ tliat 
I became aware of th.e difficulties of tbe task 1 bad 
undertaken. The dimensions of the science of lan- 
guage are so vast, that it is impossible in a course of 
^e lectures to give more than a very general survey 
of it ; and as one of the greatest charms of this 
science consists in the minuteness of the analysis by 
which each language, each dialect, each word, each 
grammatical form is tested, I felt that it was almost 
impossible to do full justice to my subject, or to 
place the achievements of those who founded and 
fostered the science of language in their true light. 
Another difficulty arises from the dryness of many 
of the problems which I shall have to discuss. De- 
clensions and conjugations cannot be made amusing, 
nor can I avail myself of the advantages possessed 
by most lecturers, who enliven their discussions by 
^ experiments and diagrams. If, with aU these diffi- 
culties and drawbacks, I do not shrhik from opening 
to-day this course of lectures on mere words, on 
nouns and verbs andparticles— if I venture to address 
an audience accustomed to listen, m this place, to 
the wonderful tales of the natural historian, the 
chemist, and geologist, and wont to see the novel 
results of inductive reasoning invested by native elo- 
quence with aU the charms of poetry and romance — 
it is because, though mistrusting myself, I cannot 
mistrust my subject. The study of words may be 
tedious to the school-boy, as breaking of stones is to 
the wayside labourer, but to the thoughtful eye of 
the geologist these stones are full of interest — ^he 
sees miracles on the high road, and reads chronicles 
in every ditch. Language, too, has marvels of her 
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owiLy whicii she iinTeils to the inquiAag glance of the 
patient student. There are chronicles below her 
surface^ there are sermons in every word. Language 
has been called sacred ground, because it is the 
deposit of thought. We cannot tell as yet ^hat lan- 
guage is. It may be a production of nature, a work of 
limnan art, or a divine gift. But to whatever sphere 
it belongs, it would seem to stand unsurpassed — nay, 
unequalled in it — by anything else. If it be a produc-’ 
tion of nature, it is her last and crowning production, 
which she reserved for man alone. If it be a work 
of human art, it would seem to lift the human artist 
almost to the' level of a divine creator. If it be the 
gift of God, it is God’s greatest gift ; for through it 
God spake to man and man speaks to God in worship, 
prayer, and meditation. . 

Although the way which is before us may be long 
and tedious, the point to which it tends will be fuU. 
of interest^ and I believe I may promise that the 
view opened before our eyes from the summit of 
our science, will fully repay the patient travellers, 
and perhaps secure a free pardon to ^their venturous 
guide. 


The SoiE^-OE OF LAiJrauAG-E is a science of very 
modem date. W^e cannot trace its lineage much 
beyond the beginning of our century, and it is scarcely 
i*eceived as yet on a footing of equality by the elder 
branches of learning. Its very name is stm unset- 
tled, and the various titles that have been given to 
it in England, France, and Germany are so vague and 
v^arying that they have led to the inost confused ideas 
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among the public at large as to the real objects of 
tMs I16W science. W^e liear it spoken of as Compara- 
tive Pliilology, Scientific Etymology, Plionology, and 
Glossology. In Prance, it lias received the convenient, 
“but somewiiat ‘bar’barons, name of Linguistique. If 
we must have a Greek title for our science, we migtt 
derive it either from mythos, word, or from logos^ 
speech. But the title of Mythology is abeady occu- 
pied, and Logology would jar too much on classical 
ears. We need not waste our time in criticising 
these names, as none of them has as yet received 
that universal sanction which belongs to the titles of 
other modern sciences, such as Geology or Compa- 
rative Anatomy ; nor will there be much difficulty in 
christening our young science after we have once 
ascertained its birth, its parentage, and its character. 
I myself prefer the simple designation of the Science 
of Language, though in these days of high-sounding 
titles, this plain name will hardly meet with general 
acceptance. 

Prom the name we now turn to the meaning of our 
science. But iSefore we enter upon a definition of 
its subject-matter, and determine the method which 
ought to be followed in our researches, it will be 
useful to cast a glance at the history of the other 
sciences, among which the science of language now, 
for the first time, claims her place ; and examine their 
origin, their gradual progress, and definite settle- 
ment. The history of a science is, as it were, its 
biography ; and as we buy experience cheapest in 
studying the lives of others, we may, perhaps, guard 
our young science from some of the follies and extra- 
vagances inherent in youth by learning a lesson for 
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wHch. other brandies of human kncmledge have had 
to pay more dearly. 

There is a certain nniformity in the history of 
most sciences. If we read such worts as Whewells 
History of the Inductive Sciences or Hitoboldt’s 
Kosmos^ we find that the origin, the progress, the 
causes of failure and success have been , the same for 
almost every branch of human knowledge. There 
are three marked periods or stages in the history of 
every one of them, which we may call the Empirical, 
the Glassificatory , and the Theoretical. However 
humiliating it may sound, every one of our sciences, 
however grand their present titles, can be traced back 
to the most humble and homely occupations of half- 
savage tribes. It was uDt the true, the good, and 
the beautiful which spurred the early philosophers to 
deep researches and bold discoveries. The founda- 
tion-stone of the most glorious structures of human 
ingenuity in ages to come was supplied by the press- 
ing wants of a patriarchal and semi-barbarous society. 
The names of some of the most ancient departments 
of human knowledge tell their own tale. Geometry, 
which at present declares itself free from ail sensuous 
impressions, and treats of its points and lines and 
planes as purely ideal conceptions, not to be con- 
founded with the coarse and imperfect representa- 
tions as they appear on paper to the human eye, 
geometry, as its very name declares, began with 
measuring a garden or a field. It is derived from 
the Greek ge, land, ground, earth, and metron, mea- 
sure. Botany, the science' of plants, was originally 
the science of hotane, which in Greek does not mean 
a plant in general, but fodder, from hoskein, to feed. 
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Tlie science of plants wonld have been called Pby- 
tology, from the Gx&Bkphyton, aplant.^ The founders 
of Astronomy were not the poet or the philosopher, 
but the sailor and the farmer. The early poet may 
have adfiaixed the ‘mazy dance of planets,’ and the 
philosopher may have speculated on the heavenly 
harmonies 5 but it was to the sailor alone that a 
knowledge of the glittering guides of heaven became 
a question of life and death. It was he who calcu- 
lated their risings and settings with the accuracy of a 
merchant and the shrewdness of an adventurer ; and 
the names that were given to single stars or constel- 
lations clearly show that they were invented by the 
ploughers of the sea and of the land. The moon, for 
instance, the golden hand on the dark dial of heaven, 
was called by them the Measurer— the measurer of 
time; for time was measured by nights, and moons, 

^ and winters, long before it was reckoned by days’ 
and suns, and years. ’ 

Moon * is a very old word. It was m6na in Anglo- 
Saxon, and was used there, not as a feminine, but as 
a masculine ; for "the moon was originally a masculine 
and the sun a feminine, in all Teutonic languages* 
and it is only through the influence of classical 
models that in English moon has been changed into 
a feminine, and sun into a masculine. It was a 
most unlucky assertion which Mr. Harris made in 
his Eermes, that all nations ascribe to the sun a 

* SeeJessen, Was heisst Boimih? 1861. 

Spraohforsohmg, h. ix. s 104 

In theEada the Baoon is eaUed drtaK, year-teUer ; aBasknal 
moon IS ajM, light-measwe. See IHs^eHation ontigue T^^o 
(jetique sur la Zan^ue basque,, p, 2$, * ^ 
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masculiiiej and to tlie moon a feminine gender. ® 
In the mythology of the Edda Mdni, the moon, is 
the son, 861, the snn, the daughter of Mundilfdri. 
In Gothic mena, the moon, is masculine; simnd, the 
sun, feminine. In Anglo-Saxon, too, m6na, the 
moon, continues to be used as a masculine ; sunne is 
feminine with Chaucer. In Swedish Tua/ne, the moon, 
is masculine; sol, the sun, feminine. The Lithua- 
nians also give the mascriline gender to the moon 
menu j the feminine gender to the sun, saule : and in 
Sanskrit, though the sun is ordinarily looked upon as 
a male power, the most current names for the moon, 
suchas Aandra, Soma, Indu, Vidhu, are mas- 
cuhne. The names of the moon are frequently used 
m the sense of month, and these and other names 
for month retain the same gender. Thus menoth in 
Gothic, TnSnddh in Anglo-Saxon are both masculine. 
In Greek we find mm, and the Ionic meis, for month, ^ 
always used in the masculine gender. In Latin we’ 
have the derivative mensis, month, and in Sanskrit 
we find mds for moon, and m^sa for month, both 
masculiiae.^ « 

Now, this mds in Sanskrit is clearly derived from 
a root md, to measure, to mete. In Sanskrit, I mea- 
sure IS md- mi ; thou measurest, md- si ; he measures, 
ma-ti (or mimi-te). An instrument of measuring is 
caUed m SansMt md-tram, the Greek metron, our 
metre. Now, if the moon was originally called by 
the farmer the measurer, the ruler of days and weeks 

loffte, 1859, p. 304. Grimm, Deutsche Grammam, ffi. p. 349. Bleek 
leier den Ursprung der ^rache, p. xviii. (Kapetadt, 1867.) ’ 

bee Ourtms, Grunclsuge der griecUsehen Mymologie, No. 471, 
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and seasons, the regulator of tlie tides, the lord of 
their festwals, and the herald of their public assem- 
blies, it is but natural that he should have been con- 
ceived as a man, and not as the love-sick maiden which 
our modern sentimental poetry has put in his place. 

It was the sailor who, before entrusting his life 
and goods to the winds and the waves of the ocean, 
watched for the rising of those stars which he called 
the Sailing-stars or Fleiades^^ from pZem, to sail. 
Navigation in the Greek waters was considered safe 
after the return of the Pleiades ; and it closed when 
they disappeared. The Latin name for the Pleiades 
is Vergilim, from wgra, a sprout or twig. This name 
was given to them by the Italian husbandmen, be- 
cause in Italy, where they became visible about May, 
they marked the return of summer. Another con- 
stehation, the seven stars in the head of Taurus, re- 
ceived the nanie of Eyades or Pluvioe in Latin, be- 
cause at the time when they rose with the sun they 
were supposed to announce rain. The astronomer 
retains these and many other names ; he still speaks 
of the pole of heaven, of wandering and fixed stars,® 

® Ideier, JHkndbucIi dev Chrmologk, b. i. s. 241, 242. H, F. Pertbes, 
Dk Mejaden, p. 14, note. In the Oscan Inscription of Agnone we 
find a Jupiter Yirgarins (djovei verehasioi, dat. sing.), a name which 
Professor Anfrecht compares with that of Jupiter Viminius, Jupiter 
who fosters the growth of twigs (Kuhn’s Zeitsohrift, i. s. 89).'— See, 
however, on Jupiter Timinius and his altars near the Porta Viminalis* 
Hartung, Beligion^ der BoTner, ii. 61. The Zulus caU the Pleiades the 
Mimela, the digging-stars, because, when they appear, the people begin 
to dig. See Gala way, The Beligious Sgstem of iheAymzuhi^ part iii. p. 397. 

« As early as the times of Anaximenes of the Ionic, and Alltm^on of 
the Pythagorean, schools, the stars had been divided into travelling 
(eto-Tpa or TrXavgrtf), and non-travelling stars 

h(rT4p€s or awXapTj ^<rrpa). Aristotle first used ^(rrpa ivdeSefiem, or 
fipd stars. , (See Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. iii. p. 28.) the pivot, 

hinge, or the pole of heaven, * 
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jet lie is apt to forget that these* terms were not 
the result of scientific observation and classification, 
bnt borrowed from the language of those who were 
themselves wanderers on the sea or in the desert, 
and to whom the fixed stars were in fnl reality 
what their name implies, stars driven in and fixed, 
by which they might hold fast on the deep, as by 
heavenly anchors. 

Bnt although historically we are justified in saying 
that the first geometrician was a ploughman, the first 
botanist a gardener, the first mineralogist a miner, it 
aiay reasonably be objected that in this early stage 
a science is hardly a science yet : that measuring a 
field is not geometry, that growing cabbages is very 
far from botany, and that a butcher has no claim to 
the title of comparative anatomist. This is perfectly 
true, yet it is but right that each science should be 
reminded of these its more humble beginnings, and 
of the practical requirements which it was originally 
intended to answer. A science, as Bacon says, should 
be a rich storehouse for the glory of Grod, and the 
relief of man’s estate. Now, although it may seem 
as if in the present high state of our society students 
were enabled to devote their time to the investigation 
of the facts and laws of nature, or to the contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of the world of thought, with- 
out any side-glance at the practical results of their 
labours, no . science and no art have long prospered 
and flourished among us, unless they were in some 
way subservient to the practical interests of society. 
It is true that a Lyell collects and arranges, a Fara- 
day weighs and analyses, an Owen dissects and com- 
pares, a Herschel observes and calchlates, without 
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a:ny aoGgM of tie immediate marketable results of 
them labours. But there is a general interest which 
supports and enlivens their researches, and that 
interest depends on the practical advantages which 
society al large derives from these scientific studies. 
Let it be kaown that the successive strata of the 
geologist are a deception to the miner, that the as- 
tronomical tables are useless to the navigator, that 
chemistry is nothing but an expensive amusement, 
of no use to the manufacturer and the farmer and 
astronomy, chemistry, and geology would soon share 
the fate of alchemy and astrology. As long as the 
Egyptian science excited the hopes of the invalid by 
I mysterious prescriptions (I may observe by the w-ay 
! that the hieroglyphic signs of our modem prescrip- 
i tions have been traced back by ChampoUion to the 
1 real hieroglyphics of Bgypt^)— and as long as it in- 
stigated the avarice of its patrons by the promise of 
the discovery of gold, it enjoyed a liberal support at 
the courts of princes, and under the roofs of monas- 
teries. Though alchemy did not lead to the discovery 
of gold, it prepared the way to discoveries more 
valuable. The same with astrology. Astrology was 
not such mere imposition as it is generally supposed 
to have been. It is counted a science by so sound 
and sober a scholar as Melanothon, and even Bacon 
aUows it a place among the sciences, though admit- 
ting that ‘ it had better intelligence and confederacy 
with the imagination of man than with his reason.’ 
In spite of the strong condemnation which Luther 
pronounced against it, astrology continued to sway 
the destinies of Europe ; and a hundred years after 
^ Bimsen’s vol. iv. p. 108. 
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Luther, the astrologer was the counsellor of princes 
and generals, while the founder of modern astronomy 
died in poverty and despair. In our time the very 
rudiments of astrology are lost and forgotten.^ Even 
real and useful arts, as soon as they cease to be use- 
ful, die away, and their secrets are sometimes lost 
beyond the hope of recoveiy. When after the Re- 
formation our churches and chapels were divested of 
their artistic ornaments, in order to . restore, in out- 
ward appearance also, the simplicity and purity of 
the Christian church, the colours of the painted 
windows began to fade away, and have never regained 
their former depth and harmony. The invention of 
printing gave the death-blow to the art of ornamental 
writing and of miniature-painting employed in the 
illumination of manuscripts ; and the best artists of 
the present day despair of rivaUing the minuteness, 
softness, and brilliancy combined by the humble 
manufacturer of the mediaeval missal. 

I speak somewhat feelingly on the necessity that 
every science should answer some practical purpose, 
because I am aware that the science'' of language has 
but little to offer to the utilitarian spirit of our age. 
It does not profess to help us in learning languages 
more expeditiously, nor does it hold out any hope of 
ever realising the dream of one universal language. 

® According to a writer in Notes and Qmries (2iid Series, vol. x. 
p. 500), astrology is not so entirely extinct as we suppose. ‘ One of 
OUT principal writers/ he states, ‘ one of onr- leading barristers, and 
several members of the various antiquarian societies, are practised 
astrologers at this hour, But no one cares to let his studies be known, 
so great is the, prejudice that, confounds an art requiring the highest 
education with the jargon of the gipsy fortnne-teller/ See also E. 
Phillips, Jr., Medicine and Astrology^, a paper read before the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, June 7, 1866. 
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poetical names, wliicjli were graauauy anoweu 
ciaanTnA a dwine personality never contemplated by 
tbeir original inventors. Eos was a name of tbe 
dawn before sbfe became a goddess, tbe wife of 
TitJionos, or tbe dying day. Fatwn, or fate, meant 
originally wbat bad been spoken ; and before Fate 
became a power, even greater than Jnpiter, it mealnt 
that wbicb bad once been spoken by Jnpiter, and 
could never be changed — not even by Jupiter bimself. 
ZeiLs originally meant tbe bright heaven, in Sanskrit 
Dyaus ; and many of tbe stories told of him as tbe 
supreme god, bad a meaning only as told originally 
of tbe bright heaven, whose rays, like golden rain, 
descend on tbe lap of tbe earth, the DanaS of old, 
kept by her father in tbe dark prison of winter. No 



one doubts that Luna^ tor tosna^ ^rigiiiauy touxna^ 
was simply a name of tlie moon ; but so was like- 
wise Lucina, Sehate^ too^ was an old name of the 
moon^ the feminine of Hekatos and Hehateholos^ the 
far-darting sun ; and Pyrrha^ the Eve of the Greeks, 
was nothing but a name of the red earth, and in 
particular of Thessaly. This mythological disease, 
though less virulent in modern languages, is by no 
means extinct.^ 

During the middle ages the controversy between 
hTominalism and Eealism, which agitated the church 
for centuries, and finally prepared the way for the 
Reformation, was again, as its very name shows, a 
controversy on names, on the nature of language, and 
on the relation of words to our conceptions on one 
side, and to the realities of the outer world on the 
other. Men were called heretics for believing that 
words such as justice or truth expressed only concep-, 
tions of our mind, not real things walking about in 
broad daylight. 

In modern times the science of language has been 
called in to settle some of the most perplexing poli- 
tical and social questions. ^ Nations and languages 
against dynasties and treaties,^ this is what has 
remodelled, and will remodel still more, the map of 
Europe ; and in America comparative philologists 
have been encouraged to prove the impossibility of a 
common origin of languages and races, in order to 
justify, by scientific arguments, the unhallowed theory 
of slavery. Never do I remember to have seen science 
more degraded than on the title-page of an American 
publication in which, among the profiles of the differ- 

® See Lectures on the Science of Language^ 2nd, Series, 12tli lecture* 
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ent races of the profile of the ape was made to 
look more human than that of the negro. 

Lastly, the problem of the position of man on the 
threshold between the worlds of matter and spirit 
has of Jate assumed a very marked prominence 
among the problems of the physical and mental 
sciences. It has absorbed the thoughts of men who, 
after a long life spent in collecting, observing, and 
analysing, have brought to its solution qualifications 
unrivalled in any previous age ; and if we may 
judge from the greater warmth displayed in dis- 
cussions ordinarily conducted with the calmness of 
judges and not with the passion of pleaders, it might 
seem, after all, as if the great problems of our being, ' 
of the true nobility of our blood, of our descent 
from heaven or earth, though unconnected with 
anything that is commonly called practical, have still 
retained a charm of their own — a charm that will 
"" never lose its power on the mind and on the heart 
of man. How, however much the frontiers . of the 
animal kingdom have been pushed forward, so that 
at one time the Ifiie of demarcation between animal 
and man seemed to depend on a mere fold in the 
brain, there is om barrier which no one has jet 
ventured to touch — ^the barrier of language. Even 
those pliilosophers with whom penser c^est sentiry^^ 
who reduce all thought to feeling, and maintain that 

* TVIan has two faculties, or two passive powers, the existence of 
which is generally acknowledged: 1, the faculty of receivingthe differ- 
ent impressions caused by external objects, physical sensibility ; and 2, 
the faculty of preserving the impressions caused by these objects, 
called memory, or weakened sensation. These faculties, the productive 
causes of thought, we have in common with beasts. .... Everything 
is reducible to feeling/ — Helwtizcs, 
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we sliare tlie faculties wliicli ar^ tlie productiTe 
causes of tliongM in common with, beasts, are bound 
to confess that as yet no race of animals has produced 
a language. Lord Monboddo, for instance, admits 
that as yet no animal has been discovered in the 
possession of language, "^not even the beaver, who 
of all the animals we know, that are not, like the 
orang-outangs, of our own species, comes nearest to 
us in sagacity.’ 

Locke, who is generally classed together with these 
materialistic philosophers, and who certainly vindi- 
cated a large share of what had been claimed for the 
intellect as the property of the senses, recognised 
most fully the barrier which language, as such, placed 
between man and brutes. This I may be positive 
in,’ he writes, ^ that the power of abstracting is not 
at all in brutes, and that the having of general ideas 
is that which puts a perfect distinction between man 
and brutes. For it is evident we observe no footsteps ^ 
in these of making use of general signs for universal 
ideas ; from which we have reason to imagine that 
they have not the faculty of abstracting or making 
general ideas, since they have no use of words or any 
other general signs.’ 

If, therefore, the science of language gives us an 
insight into that which, by common consent 4istin- 
guishes man from all other living beings ; if it estab- 
lishes a frontier between man and the brute, which 
can. never be removed, it would seem to possess at 
the present moment peculiar claims ony&e atten- 
tion of all who," while watching with sinc^e admi- 
ration the progress of comparative physiology, yet 
consider it their duty to enter tl;eir manly protest 
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against a revival^ of tlie slialiow theories of Lord 
Monboddo. 

But to return to our survey of the history of the 
physical sciences. We had examined the empirical 
stage through which every science has to pass. We 
saw that^ for instance, in botany, a man who has tra- 
velled through distant countries, who has collected a 
vast number of plants, who knows their names, their 
peculiarities, and their medicinal qualities, is not yet 
a botanist, but only a herbalist, a lover of plants, or 
what the Italians call a dilettante^ from diletiare^ to 
delight in a subject. The real science of plants, like 
every other science, begins with the work of classifi- 
cation. An empirical acquaintance with facts rises to 
a scientific knowledge of facts as soon as the mind dis- 
covers beneath the multiplicity of single productions 
the unity of to organic system. This discovery is 
made by means of comparison and classification. We 
cease to study each flower for its own sake f and by 
continually enlarging the sphere of our observation, 
we try to discover what is common to many and oJBfers 
those essential ppints on which groups or natural 
classes may be established. These classes again, in 
their more general features, are mutually compared ; 
new points of difference, or of similarity of a more 
general and higher character, spring to view, and 
enable us to discover classes of classes, or, families. 
And when the whole kingdom of plants has thus been 
surveyed, and a simple tissue of names beefi ; thrown 
over the garden of nature; when we can lift it up, as 
it were, and view it in our mind as a whole, a sys^ 
tern defined and complete, we then speak of the 
science of plants, or botany. We’ have enteied into 
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altogether a new s-phexQ of knowledge where the iiidi- 
Yidnal is subject to the general, fact to law; we dis> 
coyer thought, order, and purpose pervading the 
•whole realm of nature, and we perceive the dark 
chaos of matter lighted up by the reflection ^of a di- 
vine mind. Such views may be right or wrong. Too 
hasty comparisons, or too narrow distinctions, may 
have prevented the eye of the observer from discover- 
ing the broad outlines of nature’s plan. Tet every 
system, however insufficient it may prove hereafter, 
is a step in advance. If the mind of man is once im- 
pressed with the conviction that there must be order 
and law everywhere, it never rests again until all 
that seems irregular has been eliminated, until the 
full beauty and harmony of nature has been perceived, 
and the eye of man has caught the eye of God beam- 
ing out from the midst of aU His works. The failures 
of the past prepare the triumphs of the future. 

ThliSj to recur to our former illustration, the sys- 
arrangement of plants which bears the name 
of Xtinnseus, and which is founded on the number and 
character of the reproductive organs,* failed to bring 
out the natural order which pervades all that grows 
and blossoms. Broad lines of demarcation which 
unite or divide large tribes and families of plants 
were invisible from his point of view. But in spite 
of this, his work was not in vain. The fact that 
plants in every part of the world belonged to one 
great system was established once for all,;^^^^ven 
iin^ later systems most of his classes an^®^mns 
have ^ been preserved, because the eonformpSbn of 
the reproductive organs of plants happened* to run 
parallel with other more characteristic mai'ks of trtfe' 
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affinity. It is tfce same in the history ot astronomy. 
Althon.o'h the Ptolemsean system was among one, 
^ from its eccentric point of view, laws were 
• ■ - the true movements of the 

The'^eonviction that there remains 
is sure to lead to the dis- 
There can be no error in nature ; 
This conviction lived in 


yet even 

discovered determining 

heavenly bodies. ' 

something unexplained 
covery of our error. T- 

the error must be with us. _ . 

tiie heart of Aristotle when, in spite of his imperiect 
knowledge of nature, he declared ‘ that there is in 
nature nothing interpolated or without connection, 
as in a bad ti-agedy;’ and from his time forward 
every new fact and every new system have confirmed 

his faith. _ _ A 

The object of classification is clear. We under- 
stand things if we can comprehend them } that is to 
say, if we can grasp and hold together single facts, 
connect isolated impressions, distinguish between 
what is essential and what is merely accidental, and 
thus predicate the general of the individual, and 
class the individual under the general. This is the 
secret of all scientific knowledge. Many sciences, 
while passing through this second or classificatory 
stage, assume the title of comparative. When the 
anatomist has finished the dissection of numerous 
bodies, when he has given names to every organ, and 
discovered the distinctive functions of each, he is led 
to perceive similarity where at first he saw dissimi- 
larity only. He discovers in the lower animals rudi- 
mentary indications of the more perfect organisation 
of the higher ; and he becomes impressed with the 
conviction that there is iu the animal kingdom the 
pa.Tnfl order and purpose which pervades the endless 
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variety of plants or any other realm of nature. He 

learnSj if he did not know it before, that things were 
not created at random or in a lumpy but that there is 
a scale which leads, by imperceptible degrees, from 
the lowest infusoria to the crowning work of nature 
— man ; that all is the manifestation of one and the 
same unbroken chain of creative thought, the work 
of one and the same all-wise Creator. 

In this way the second or classificatory leads us 
naturally to the third or final stage — the theoretical, 
or meta^Dhysical. If the work of classification is 
properly carried out, it teaches us that nothing 
exists ill nature by accident; that each individual 
belongs to a species, each species to a genus ; and 
that there are laws which underlie the apparent free- 
dom and variety of all created things. These laws 
indicate to us the presence of a purpose in the mind 
of the Creator ; and whereas the material word was 
looked upon by ancient philosojihers as a mere illu- 
sion, as an agglomerate of atoms, or as the :work of 
an evil principle, we now read and in%pret its pages 
as the revelation of a divine power, and wisdom, and 
love. This has given to the study of nature a new 
character. After the observer has collected his facts, 
and after the classifier has placed them in order, the 
student asks what is the origin and what is the mean- 
ing of all this ? and he tries to soar, by means of in- 
duction, or sometimes even of divination, into regions 
not accessible to the mere collector. In this attempt 
the mind of man no doubt has frequently met with 
the fate of Phaeton ; but, undismayed by failure, he 
asks again and again for his father^s steeds. It has 
been said that this so-called philosophy of nature has 
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DBYer acMeved" anytMiig ; tlaa-t it lias done no tiling 
but j)roTe that things must be exactly as they had 
been found to be by the observer and collector. 
Physic^il science, however, would never have been 
what it is without the impulses which it received 
from the philosopher, nay, even from the poet. At 
the limits of exact knowledge ^ (I quote the words of 
Humboldt), ^as from a lofty island-shore, the eye 
loves to glance towards distant regions. The images 
which it sees may be illusive ,• but like the illusive 
images which people imagined they had seen from 
the Canaries or the Azores, long before the time of 
Columbus, they may lead to the discovery of a new 
woiid.^ 

Copernicus, in the dedication of his work to Pope 
Paul HI. (it was commenced in 1517, finished 1530, 
V published 1543), confesses that he was brought to the 
discovery of the sim^s central position, and of the 
diurnal motion of the earth, not by observation or 
analysis, but by what he calls the feeling of a want of 
symmetry in Ptolemaic system. But who had 
told him that there must be symmetry in all the 
movements of the celestial bodies, or that complica- 
tion was not more sublime than simplicity? Sym- 
metry and simplicity, before they were discovered by 
the observer, were postulated by the philosopher. 
The first idea of revolutionising the heavens was 
suggested to Copernicus, as he tells us himself, by an 
ancient Greek philosopher, by Philolaos, the Pytha- 
gorean, Ho doubt with Philolaos the motion of the 
earth was only a guess, or, if you like, a happy intui- 
tion, not, as it was with Tycho de Brahe and his friend 
Kepler, the result of wearisome observations of the 
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orbits of tbe planet Mars. Ifeverth^esSj if we may 
trust tlie words of Copernicus^ it is quite possible tliat 
witliout that guess we slioiild never liave lieard of 
the Copernicaii system. Triitb. is not found by ad- 
dition and multiplication only. When spegjldng of 
Kepler^ wliose metbod of reasoning lias been con- 
sidered as unsafe and fantastic by Ms contemporaries 
as well as by later astronomers^ Sir^ David Brewster 
remarks very triily^ ^ tliat^ as an instrument of re- 
sear eli^ tbe influence of imagination bas been inucli 
overlooked by those who have ventured to give laws 
to philosophy.’ The torch of imagination is as neces- 
sary to him V'ho looks for truths as the lamp of study. 
Kepler held both, and more than that, he had the 
star of faith to guide him in all things from darkness 
to light. 

Ill the history of the physical sciences, the three 
stages which we have just described as the empirical, 
the classificatory, and the theoretical, appear gene- 
rally in chronological order. I say, generally, for 
there have been instances, as in the case just quoted 
of Pliilolaos, where the results properly belonging to 
the third have been anticipated in the, first stage. 
To the quick eye of genius one case may be like a 
thousand, and one experiment, well chosen, may 
lead to the discovery of an absolute law. Besides, 
there are great chasms in the history of science. 
The tradition of generations is bi-oken By political 
or ethnic earthquakes, and the work that was nearly 
finished has frequently had to be done again from 
the beginning, when a new surface had been formed 
for the growth of a new civilisation/ 
however, of these three stages i^ no- dbubt the natural 
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one, and it is very properly observed in the study 
of every science. The student of botany begins as a 
collector of plants. Taking each plant by itself, he 
observes its peculiar character, its habitat, its proper 
season, jits popular or unscientific name. He learns 
to distinguish between the roots, the stem, the leaves, 
the flower, the calyx, the stamina, and pistils. He 
learns, so to say, the practical grammar of the j)lant 
before he can begin to compare, to arrange, and 
classify. Again, no one ca.n enter with advantage 
on the third stage of any physical science without 
having passed thi’ough the second: Ho one can 
study the plant, no one can understand the bearing 
of such a work as, for instance. Professor Schleiden^s 
Life of the Planty^^ who has not studied the life of 
plants in the wonderful variety, and in the still more 
wonderful order, of nature. These last and highest 
achievements of inductive philosophy are possible 
' only after the way has been cleared by previous 
classification. The philosopher must command his 
classes like regiments which obey the order of their 
general. Thus>lone can the battle be fought and 
truth be conquered. 

After this rapid glance at the history of the other 
physical sciences, we now return to our own, the 
science of language, in order to see whether it really 
is a science, and whether it can be brought back to 
the standard of the inductive sciences. We want 
to know whether it has passed, or is still passing, 
through the three phases of physical research; 
whether its progress has been systematic or desul- 
tory, whether its method has been appropriate or 

Lie Fjlmize zmd iJir Lehen, von M, J. Selileiden, Leipzig, 1S58. 
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not. But before we do tliis^ we sliaU^ I tliint, liaTe 
to do sometMng else. You may liave observed tbat 
I always took it for granted that the science of 
language^ which is best known in this country by 
the name of comparative philology, is on^ of the 
physical sciences, and that therefore its method ought 
to be the same as that which has been followed 
■with so iimch success in botany, geology, anatomy, 
and other branches of the study of nature. In the 
histoiy of the physical sciences, however, we look in 
vain for a place assigned to comj)arative philology, 
and its very name would seem to show that it be- 
longs to quite a different sphere of human knowledge. 
There are two great divisions of human knowledge, 
which, according to their subject-matter, may be 
called ^physical and liistoricaL Physical science deals 
with the works of G-od, historical science with the 
works of man.^^ ITow if we were to judge by its 
name, comparative philology, like classical philology, 
would seem to take rank, not as a physical, but as 
an historical science, and the proper method to be 
applied to it would be that which is followed in 
the history of art, of law, of politics, and religion. 
However, the title of comparative philology must not 
be allowed to mislead us. It is difficult to say by 
whom that title was invented ; but aU that can be 
said in defence of it is, that the founders of the 
science of language were chiefly scholars or philo- 
logists, and that they based their inquiries into the 

* Thus the science of optics, including all the laws of light and 
colour, is a physical science, whereas the science of painting, with all 
its laws of manipulation and colouring, being that of a man-created 
art, is a pxirely historical science .* — MUlleciital Mepository^ June 2, 
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nature and law^'of language on a comparison of as 
many facts as they could collect witHn their own 
special spheres of study. ITeither in Germany^ which 
may well be called the birthplace of this science, nor 
inFranc^e, where it has been cultivated with brilliant 
success, has that title been adopted. It will not be 
difficult to show that, although the science of lan- 
guage owes much to the classical scholar, and though 
in return it has proved of great use to him, yet com- 
parative philology has really nothing whatever in 
common with philology, in the usual meaning of the 
word. Philology, whether classical or oriental, 
whejfcher treating of ancient or modern, of cultivated 
or barbarous languages, is an historical science. 
Language is here treated simply as a means. The 
classical scholar uses Greek or Latin, the oriental 
scholar Hebrew or Sanskrit, or any other language, 
as a key to an understanding of the literary monu- 
ments which bygone ages have bequeathed to us, as 
a spell to raise from the tomb of time the thoughts 
of great men in different ages and different countries, 
and as a means ultimately to trace the social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious progress of the human 
race. In the same manner, if* we study living lan- 
guages, it is not for their own sake that we study 
grammars and vocabularies. We do so on account of 
their practical usefulness. We use them as letters 
of introduction to the best society or to the best 
literature of the leading nations of Europe. In com- 
parative philology the case is totally different. In 
the science of language, languages are not treated 
as a means ; language itself becomes the sole object 
of scientific inquiry. Dialects which have never pro- 
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dHced any literature at all, the jargons of savage 
tribes, the clicks of the Hottentots, and the vocal 
modulations of the Indo-Ohinese are as important, 
nay, for the solntioii of some of our j)roblems, more 
important, than the poetry of Homer, or th^ prose of 
Cicero. We do not want to know languages, we 
want to know language ; what language is, how it 
can form an instrument or an organ of thought 5 we 
want to know its origin, its nature, its laws ; and it 
is only in order to arrive at that knowledge that we 
collect, arrange, and classify all the facts of language 
that are within our reach. 

And here I must protest, at the very outset of 
these lectures, against the supposition that the stu- 
dent of language must necessa^rily be a great linguist. 
I shall have to speak to you in the course of these 
lectures of hundreds of languages, soine of which, 
perhaps, you may never have heard mentioned even 
by name. Do not suppose that I know these lan- 
guages as you. know Greek or Latin, Drench or 
German, In that sense I know indeed very few 
languages, and I never aspired to the fame of a 
Mithridates or a Mezzofanti. It is impossible for a 
student of language to acquire a |>ractical knowledge 
of all the tongues with which he has to deal. He does 
not wish to speak the Kachikal language, of which a 
professorship was lately founded in the University 
of Guatemala, or to acquire the elegancies of the 
idiom of the Tcheremissians ; nor is it his ambition to 
explore the literature of the Samoyedes, or the Hew- 
Zealanders. It is the grammar and the dictionary 
which form the subject of his inquiries. These he 
Sir J, Stoddart, Glossology ^ p. 22. 
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eons-olts and sulgects to a careful analysis^ but lie 
does not encumber bis memory with paradigms of 
nouns and verbs, or -with long lists of words wbicli 
liave never been used for tbe purposes of literature. 
It is tru§, no doubt, that no language will unveil 
tbe whole of its wonderful structure except to tbe 
scliolar who bas studied it tborougbly and criti- 
cally in a number of literary works representing tbe 
various periods of its growtli. Wevertbeless, short 
lists of vocables, and imperfect sketches of a gram- 
mar, are in many instances all that tbe student can 
expect to obtain, or can hope to master and to use 
for tbe purposes be bas in view. He must learn to 
make the best of this fragmentary information, like 
tbe comparative anatomist, who frequently learns bis 
lessons from tbe smallest fragments of fossil bones, 
or tbe vague pictures' of animals brought borne by 
unscientific travellers^ If it were necessary for tbe 
comparative philologist to acquire a critical or prac- 
tical acquaintance with all tbe languages which form, 
tbe subject of bis inquiries, tbe science of language 
would simply be an impossibility. But we do not 
expect tbe botanist to be an experienced gardener, or 
tbe geologist a miner, or tbe iciitbyologist a practical 
fisbeiman. Hor would it be reasonable to object in 
tbe science of language to tbe same division of labour 
which is necessary for tbe successful cultivation of 
subjects much less comprehensive. Though much 
of what we might call tbe realm of language is lost 
to us for ever, though whole periods in tbe history of 
language are by necessity withdrawn from our obser- 
vation, yet tbe mass of human speech that lies before 
us, whether in tbe petrified strata of ancienfc litera- 
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tnre or in tlie countless variety o| living languao’es 
and dialects, offers a field as large, if not larger, 
tlian any other branch of physical research. It is 
impossible to fix the exact number of known lan- 
guages, but their number can hardly be®less than 
nine hnndredd^ That, before the beginning of our 
century, this vast field should never have excited the 
curiosity of the natural philosopher may seem sur- 
prising, more surprising even than the indifference 
with which former genere^tions treated the lessons 
which the very stones seemed to teach of the life still 
throbbing in the veins and on the very surface of the 
earth. The saying that "familiarity breeds con- 
tempt’ would seem applicable to the subjects of both 
these sciences. The gravel of our walks hardly 
seemed to deserve a scientific treatment, and the 
language which every ploughboy can speak could 
not be raised without an effort to the dignity of a 
scientific problem. Man had studied every part of 
nature, the mineral treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, the flowers of each season, the animals of every 
continent, the laws of storms, and the movements of 
the heavenly bodies; he had analysed every substance> 
dissected every organism, he knew every bone and 
muscle, every nerve and fibre of his own body to the 
ultimate elements which compose his flesh and blood; 
he had meditated on the nature of his soul, on the 
laws of his mind, and tried to penetrate into the last 
causes of all being — and yet language, without the 
aid of which not even the first step in this glorious 
career could have been made, remained unnoticed. 

EalH ill Ms Atlas counts 860 . Of. Pott, Umsm, p. 230 ; Etymo- 
hgische ForscJmngcn^ ii. 83 . (Second Edition.) 
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Like a veil ttat Laiig too close over tlie eye of the 
Luman mind;, it was hardly perceived. In an age 
when the study of antiquity attracted the most ener- 
getic mindSy when the ashes of Pompeii were sifted 
for the pMythings of Eom?m life ; when j)archinents 
were made to disclose, hy chemical means, the erased 
thoughts of Grecian thinkers ; when the tombs of 
Egypt were ransacked for their sacred contents, and 
the palaces of Babylon and Mneveh forced to sur- 
render the clay diaries oi ISTebuchadnezzar ; when 
everything, in fact, that seemed to contain a vestige 
of the early life of man was anxiously searched for 
and carefully preserved in our libraries and museums 
— language, which in itself carries us back far beyond 
the cuneiform literature of Assyria and Babylonia 
and the hieroglyphic documents of Egypt; which 
connects ourselves, thxough an unbroken chain of 
^ speech, , with the very, ancestors of our race, and still 
draws its life from the first utterances of the human 
mind — Slanguage, the living and speaking -witness of 
the whole history of our race, was never cross- 
examined by the student of history, .was never made 
to disclose its secrets until questioned, and, so to say, 
brought back to itself within the last fifty years, by 
the genius of a Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, Bunsen, and 
others. If you consider that, whatever view we take 
of the origin and dispersion of language, nothing new 
has ever been added to the substance of language,^® 
that all its changes have been changes of form, that 
no new root or radical has ever been invented by 
later generations, as little as one single element has 
ever been added to the material world in which we 
Pott, Etpii, Forsch. ii. 230 . 
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lire : if you bear in mind tbat in me sense^ and in a 
very just sense, we may be said to handle the very 
words wMcli issued from the moutli of tlie son of 
God, when lie gave names to ^ all cattle, and to tlie 
fowl of tlie air, and to every beast of the^field/ you 
will see, I believe, that tlie science of language has 
claims on your attention, such as few sciences can 
rival or excel. 

Having thus explained the manner in which I 
intend to treat the science of language, I hope in 
my next lecture to examine the objections of those 
philosophers who see in language nothing but a con- 
trivance devised by human skill for the more expedi- 
tious communication of our thoughts, and who v/ould 
wish to see it treated, not as a production of nature, 
but simply as a work of human art. 


so 


„ V. LECTURE JL 

THE GEO'WTH OE LAHGHAaE IF COFTEADISTIFCTIOF TO 
THE HISTOHT OE LAFGIJAGE. 

I N claiming for tlie science of language a j)lace 
among the physical sciences, I was prepared to 
meet with many obj ections. The circle of the physical 
sciences seemed closed, and it was not likely that a 
new claimant should at once be welcomed among the 
established branches and scions of the ancient aristo- 

^ Dr. ItYtewell classes the science of language as one of the palaitio- 
"^logical sciences; hut he makes a distinction between palaitiologieal 
sciences treating of material things, for instance, geology, and others 
respjccting the products which result from man's imaginative and social 
endowments, for instance, comparative philology. He excludes the 
latter from the circle of the physical sciences, properly so called, but he 
adds: *We began our inquiry with the trust that any sound views 
which we should be able to obtain respecting the nature of truth in the 
physical sciences, and the mode of discovering it, must also tend ta 
throw light upon the nature and prospects of knowledge of all other 
kinds — must be useful to us in moral, political, and philological re- 
seai’ches. ’We stated this as a confident anticipation; and the evidence 
of the justice of our belief already begins to appear. We have seen 
that biology leads us to psychology, if we choose to follow the path ; 
and thus the passage from the material to the immaterial has already 
unfolded itself at one point; and we now perceive that there are 
several large provinces of speculation which concern subjects belonging 
, to man’s immaterial nature, and which are governed by the same laws 
as sciences altogether physical. It is not our business to dwell on the 
prospects which our philosophy thus opens to our contemplation ; but 
we may allow ourselves, in this last stage of our pilgrimage among the 
foundations of the physical sciences, to be cheered and animated by 
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The first objection which was sui^ to be raised on 
the part of such sciences as botany^ geology? or phy- 
siology is this : — Language is the work of man ; it 
was invented by man as a means of communicating 
his thoughts, when mere looks and gestures ]3roved 
inefficient; and it w^as gradually, by the combined 
efforts of succeeding generations, brought to that 
perfection which we admire in the idiom of the Bible, 
the Vedas, the Koran, and in the poetry of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Now it is perfectly 
true that if language be the work of man, in the 
same sense in which a statue, or a temple, or a poem, 
or a law are properly called the works of man, the 
science of language would have to be classed as an 
historical science. We should have a history of lan- 
guage as we have a history of art, of poetry, and of 
jurisprudence, but we could not claim for it a place 
side by side with the various branches of natural - 
history. It is true, also, that if you consult the 
works of the most distinguished modern philosophers 
you will find that whenever they speak of language, . 
they take it for granted that language is a human 
invention, that words are artificial signs, and that the 
varieties of human speech arose from different nations 
agreeing on different sounds as the most appropriate 
signs of their different ideas. This view of the origin 
of language was so powerfully advocated by the leading 
philosophers of the last century, that it has retained 

tiio ray that thus beams upon us, Iiowerer dimly, from a higher and 
brighter Tegion.'^hidications of tU Creator, p. 146. See also Dar-^ 
winism tested by the Sdence of Language, translated from the G-erman 
of Professor A. Schleicher by Dr. Al. V. "W. H. Bikkers (London: 
Hotten, 1869), and my renew of this work in * Nature/ No. 10, Jan. 6, 

1870. -.y- 



a, 11 undisputed eprreiiey even among tliose wlio, on 
almost every other pointy are strongly opposed to tlie 
teaching of that school. A few voices^ indeed^ have 
been raised to protest against the theory of language 
being originaEy invented by man. But they^ in their 
seal to vindicate the divine origin of language^ 
seem to have been carried avfay so far as to run 
eomiter to the express statements of the Bible. For 
in the Bible it is not the Creator who gives names 
to all things^ but Adam. ^ Out of the ground/ vze 
read, the Lord God formed every heast of the fields 
and every fowl of the air; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : and whatso- 
ever Adam called every living creature that was the 
name thereof.^ ^ But with the exception of this small 
class of philosophers, more "'Orthodox even than the 
Bible/ the generally received Opinion on the origin of 
language is that which was held hy Locke, which was 
powerfoliy advocated by Adam Smith in his Ussay 
on the Origin ,of Language^ appended to his Treatise 
on Moral Sentiments^ and which was adopted with 
slight modifications by DugalcI Stewart. According 

- Genesis ii. 19. 

® St. Basil vas accused by Eunomiiis of denying Biyino Proyidence, 
because he would not admit that God had. created the names of all 
things, but ascribed the inyention of language to the faculties which 
God had implanted in man. St. Gregor}”, bishop of Nyssa in Cappa- 
docia (331-396), defended St. Basil. ‘ Though God has given to human 
nature its faculties/ he writes, ' it does not follow that therefore He 
produces all the actions which we perform. He has given us the 
faculty of building a house and doing any other work ; but we, surely, 
are the builders, and not He. In the same manner our faculty of 
speaking is the work of Him who has so framed our nature ; but the 
invention of words for naming each object is the work of our mind/ 
See Ladevi-Eoche, Be V Origine du Langage^ Bordeaux, 1860, p. 14 ; 
also Home Tooke, Diversions of Burley, p. 19. 
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to them, man mnst iiave liyed for a*time in a state 
of mutism, Ms only means of communication con- 
sisting in gestures of tlie body, and in changes of 
the countenance, till at last, when, ideas multiplied 
that could no longer be pointed at with the Angers, 
^ they found it necessary to invent artificial signs of 
which the meaning was fixed by mutual agreement.’ 
We need not dwell on minor differences of opinion 
as to the exact jxrocess by which this artificial lan- 
guage is supposed to have been formed. Adam 
Smith would wish us to believe that the first arti- 
ficial words were ve^hs. Nouns, he tMnks, wei*e of 
less urgent necessity because things could be pointed 
at or imitated, whereas mere actions, such as are ex- 
pressed by verbs, could not. He therefore supposes 
that when people saw a wolf coming, they pointed 
at him, and simply cried out He comes.’ Dugald 
Stewart, on the contrary, thinks that the first arti- 
ficial words were nouns, and that the verbs were 
supplied by gesture; that, therefore, when people 
saw a wolf coming, they did not cry ^ He comes,’ but 
^ Wolf, Wolf,’ leaving the rest to be imagined."* 

But whether the verb or the noun was the first to 
be invented is of little importance ; nor is it possible 
for us, at the very beginning of our inquiry into the 
nature of language, to enter upon a minute examina- 
tion of a theory which represents language as a work 
of human art, and as established by mutual agree- 
ment as a medium of communication. While fully 
admitting that if this theory werej^strue, the science 
of language would not come within t3;^.^pale of the 
physical sciences, I must content myseft for the pre- 

* B. Stewart, Works, vot iit p. 
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sent with pointing out that no one has jet explained 
howj without language^ a discussion^ however imper- 
fect, on the merits of each word, such as must needs 
have preceded a mutual agreement, could have been 
carried^on. But as it is the object of these lectures 
to prove that language is not a work of human art, 
in the same sense as painting, or building, or writing^ 
or printing, I must ask to be allowed, in this pre- 
liminary stage, simply to enter my protest against a 
theory, which, though stiU taught in the schools, is 
nevertheless, I believe, without a single fact to sup- 
port its truth. 

But there are other objections besides this which 
would seem to bar the admission of the science of 
language to the circle of the physical sciences. 
Whatever the origin of language may have been, it 
has been remarked with a strong appearance of 
truth, that language has a history of its own, lilce 
art, like law, like religion ; and that, therefore, the 
science of language belongs to the circle of the 
historical^ or, as they used to be called, the morale in 
contradistinction to physical sciences. It is a 
well-known fact, which recent researches have not 
shaken, that nature is incapable of progress or im- 
provement. The flower which the botanist observes 
to-day was as perfect from the beginning as it is to- 
day. Animals which are endowed with what is 
called an artistic instinct, have never brought that 
instinct to a higher degree of perfection. The hexa- 
gonal cells of the bee are not more regular in the 
nineteenth century than at any earlier period, and 
the gift of song has never, as far as we know, been 
brought to a higher perfection by our nightingale 
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than by the Pliilomele of the Greeks. ^Natnral 
History/ to quote Dr. WhewelFs words/ ‘^wlieii 
systematically treated, excludes all that is historical, 
for it classes objects by their permanent and nni- 
versal properties, and has nothing to do w^th the 
narration of particular or casual facts/ Now, if we 
consider the large number of tongues spoken in dif- 
ferent parts of the world with all their dialectic and 
provincial varieties, if we observe the gi^eat changes 
which each of these tongues has undergone in the 
course of centuiies, how Latin was changed into 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Proven9al, French, 
Walachian, and Roumansch; how Latin again, to- 
gether with Greek, the Celtic, the Teutonic, and 
Slavonic languages, together likewise with, the an- 
cient dialects of India and Persia, points back to an 
earlier language, the mother, if we may so call it, of 
the whole Indo-European or Aryan family of speech; 
if we see how Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, with 
several minor dialects, are but difiPerexit impressions 
of one and the same common type, and must all 
have flowed from the same source, the original lan- 
guage of the Semitic race ; and if we add to these 
two, the Aryan and Semitic, at least one more well- 
established class of languages, the Turanian, com- 
prising the dialects of the nomad races scattered 
over Central and Northern Asia, the Tungusic, Mon- 
golic, Turkic,® Samoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from 
one common centre of speech ; if we watch this 
stream of language rolling on through centuries in 

® History of Inductive Sciences^ vol. iii. p. 631. 

® Names in ic are names of .classes as distinct Irom the names of 
single languages. 



tliree miglity farms, wliieli, before they disappear 
from our sight in the far distance, clearly show a 
convergence towards one common source : it would 
seem, indeed, as if there were an historical life in- 
herent^in language, and as if both the will of man 
and the power of time could tell, if not on its sub- 
stance, at least on its form. 

And even if the mere local varieties of speech 
were not considered sufficient ground for excluding 
language from the domain of natural science, there 
would still remain the greater difficulty of recon- 
ciling the historical changes affecting every one of 
these varieties with the recognised principles of 
physical science. Every part of nature, whether 
mineral, plant, or animal, is the same in kind from 
the beginning to the end of its existende, whereas 
few languages could be recognised as the same after 
the lapse of but a thousand years. The language of 
Alfred is so different from the English of the present 
day that we have to study it in the same manner as 
we study Greek and Latin. We can read Milton 
and Bacon, Shakespeare and Hooker; we can make 
out Wycliffe and Chaucer ; but when we come to the 
English of the thirteenth century, we can but guess 
its meaning, and we fail even in this with works 
previous to Orm and Layamon. The historical 
changes of language may be more or less rapid, but 
they take place at all times and in all countries. 
They have reduced the rich and powerful idiom of 
the poets of the Yeda to the meagre and impure 
jargon of the modern Sepoy. They have trans- 
formed the language of the Zend-Avesta and of the 
mountain, records of Behistun into that of Firdusi 
and the modern Persians ; the language of Virgil 
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into that of Dante, the language of TJifilas into that 
of Chariemagne, the langnage of Chaiieinagiie into 
that of Goethe. We have reason to believe that the 
same changes take place with even greater -^olence 
and rapidity in the dialects of savage tribes, ah 
though, in the absence of a written literature, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain trustworthy information. 
But in the few instances where careful observations 
have been made on this interesting subject, it has 
been found that among the wild and illiterate tribes 
of Siberia, Africa, and Siam, two or three genei’a- 
tions are sufficient to change the whole aspect of 
their dialects. The languages of highly civilised 
nations, on the contrary, become more and more 
stationary, and sometimes seem almost to lose their 
power of change. Where there is a classical litera- 
ture, and where its language has spread to every 
town and village, it seems almost impossible that 
any further changes should take place. I^everthe- 
less, the language of Eome, for so many centuries 
the queen of the whole civilised world, was deposed 
by the modern Eomance dialects, and the ancient 
Greek was suj)planted in the end by the modern 
Eomaic. And though the art of printing and the 
wide diffusion of Bibles and Prayer-books and news- 
papers have acted as still more powerful barriers to 
arrest the constant flow of human speech, we may 
see that the language of the authorised version of 
the Bible, though perfectly intelligible, is no longer 
the spoken language of England. In Booker’s 
Scripture and PrayeT’-booh Glossary^ the number of 

^ A Scripture and Prm/er-book Glossary : bieiug aa . explanation of 
obsolete words and phrases in the English Bible, Apocrypha, and Book 
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words or senses of words wMcli liaye become obso- 
lete since 1611, amount to 388,® or nearly one fif- 
teenth part of the whole number of words used in 
the Bible. Smaller changes, changes of accent and 
meaning, the reception of new, and the dropping of 
old words, we may watch as taking place under our 
own eyes. Eogers® said that ^ contemjplate is bad 
enough, but hdlcony makes me sick,^ whereas at 
present no one is startled by contemplate instead of 
cmitemplate, and balcony has become more usual than 
balcony. Thus Roome and cJiamy^ layloc and goold^ 
have but lately been driven from the stage by Bome^ 
china, lilac, and gold; and some courteous gentle- 
men of the old school still continue to be obleeged 
instead of being obliged?^ Force, in the sense of a 
waterfall, and gill, in the sense of a rocky ravine, 
were not used in classical English before Words- 
worth, ffandbooh,^^ though an old Anglo-Saxon 
word, has but lately taken the place of manual; and 
a number of words such as cab for cabriolet, buss for 
omnibus, and even a verb such as to shunt^^ tremble 

of Common Prayer, by the Eev. J. Booker : Dublin, 1862. The Bible 
Word-booh, a glossary of Old English Bible words, by J. Eastwood and 
W, Aldis Wright: Cambridge, 1866. 

® Lectures on the English Language, by Gr. P. Marsh : New York, 
1860, pp. 263 and 630. These lectures embody the result of much care- 
ful research, and are full of valuable observations. They have lately 
been published in England, with useful omissions and additions by Dr. 
>Smith, under the title of HandhooJc of the English Language, 

® Marsh, p. 632, note. 

Trench, English Bast and Bresent^ p. 210, mentions great, which 
was pronounced greed in Jphnson’s time, and tea, which Pope rhymes 
with obey, 

** Marsh, p, 589. Sir J. Stoddart, (glossology, p. 60. 

In Halliweirs Dictionary of Archaisms * to shunte' is given in the 
sense of to delay, to put off : — 
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still on tlie boundary line between^tbe vulgar and 
tbe literary idioms* Tliougli the grammatical 
changes that have taken place since the publication 
of the authorised version are yet fewer in number^ 
still we may point out some. The termiimtion of 
the third person singular in th is now entirely 
replaced by s. hTo one now says he Kveth, but only 
he lives. Several of the irregular imperfects and 
participles have assumed a new form. No one now 
uses he $;pahe, and he drave^ instea^d of he s^pohe^ and 
he drove; holpen is replaced by holden by 

held ; shapen by shaped. The distinction between ye 
and yo%y the former being reserved for the nomina- 
tive^, the latter for all the other cases, is given up in 
modern English; and what is apparently a new 
grammatical form, the possessive pronoun itsy has 
sprung into life since the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It never occurs in the Bible; and 
though it is used three or four times by Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson does not recognise it as yet in his 
English Grammar.^^ 

* Schape Tis an ansuere, and schunte yow no lengere/ 

Morte ArthurCf MB. Lincoln, 1 67. 
Also in the sense of to slinn, to move from (North): — 

‘ Then I drew me down into a dale, whereas the dumb deer 
, Lid shiver for a shower ; hut I shunted from a freyke/ 

IMtleJohn Nobody^ c. 1550. 

In Sir Gcmayne and the Green Knight, ed. K. Morris, Sir G-awayne is 
said to have shunt, i.e. to have shrunk from a blow (v. 2280; see also 
2268, 1902). In the Early English Alliterative Koem, ed. E. Morris, 
Abraham is said to sit scimnt, i.e. a-skant or a-slant (B. 606, p. 56). 
See Mr. B. Morris’ remarks in the Glossary, p. 190; and Herbert Cole- 
ridge, Glossary, s.v. 

14 ( Loure Possessives : My, or Myne ; Plurall, Our, ours. Thy, thine ; 
Plurall, Your, yours. His, Hers, both in the pjLuidili making, Their, 
theirs.’ See The English Grammar made by Brndohnson, 1640, chap. xv. 
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It is argEedj^therefore, that as language, differing 
thereby from all other productions of nature, is liable 
to historical alterations, it is not fit to be treated 
in the same manner as the subject-matter of all the 
other physical sciences. 

There is something very plausible in this objection, 
but if we examine it more carefully, we shall find 
that it rests entirely on a confusion of terms. We 
must distinguish between historical change and 
natural growth. Art, science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion all have a history; language, or any other 
production of nature, admits only of growth. 

Let us consider, first, that although there is a 
continuous change in language, it is not in the 
power of any man either to produce or to prevent it. 
We might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding an 
inch to our height, as of altering the laws of speech, 
or inventing new words according to our own plea- 
sure. As man is the lord of nature only if he knows 
her laws and submits to them, the poet and the 
philosopher become the lords of language only if 
they know its laws and obey them. 

When the Emperor Tiberius had made a mistake 
and was reproved for it by Marcellus, another gram- 
marian of the name of Capito, who happened to be 
present, remarked that what the emperor said was 
good Latin, or, if it were not, it would soon be so. 
Marcellas, more of a grammarian than a courtier, 
replied, ^ Capito is a liar ; for Gsesar, thou canst give 
the Eoman citizenship to men, but not to words.^ 
A similar anecdote is told of the German Emperor 
Sigismund. When presiding at the Council of Con- 
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stance, lie addressed the assembly iq,a T speech, 
exhorting them to eradicate the schism of the Huss- 
ites. ‘ Videte Patres,’ he said, ‘ ut eradicetis schis- 
mam Hussitarum.’ He was very unceremoniously 
called to order by a monk, who called out, ‘^erenis- 
sime Eex, schisma est generis neutri.’“ The em- 
peror, however, without losing his presence of mind, 
asked the impertinent monk, ‘ How do you know it?’ 
The old Bohemian schoolmaster replied, ‘ Alexander 
Gallus says so.’ ‘And who is Alexander Gallus?’ 
the emperor rejoined. The monk replied, ‘ He was a 
monk.’ ‘ Well,’ said the emperor^ ‘ and I am emperor 
of Rome; and my word, I trust, will be as good as 
ihe word of any monk.’ Ho doubt the laughers were 
with the emperor ; but for all that, schisma remained 
a neuter, and not even an emperor cotdd change its 
gender or termination. 

The idea that language can be changed and im- 
proved by man is by no means a new one. We know 
that Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher, after 
laying down some laws on gender, actually began to 
find fatdt with the text of Homer, because it did not 
agree with his rules. But here, as in every other 
instance, the attempt proved unavailing. Try to 
alter the smallest rule of English, and you will find 
that it is physically impossible. There is apparently 
a very small difference between m'oeh and very, but 
you can hardly ever put one in the place of the other. 


As several of my reviewers have found fault with the monk for 
using the genitive newtH^ instead of neutriv^^ I hag to refer them to 
Priscianus, lib. vi» cap. i, 220 ; and cap. vli^ 243. The expression 
gmeris nmirius, though frequently used hy moddm editors, has no author- 
ity, I believe, in ancient Latin. See AusoUius, 50. 
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Ton can say I ;aiQ very liappy/ but not ^ I am mncli 
bappy/ tbongli yon may say I am most bappy/ On 
tlie contrary, yon can say am mnch misunderstood/ 
bnt not I am very misunderstood/ Tbns tbe wes- 
tern E^manee dialects, Spanisb and Portuguese, 
togetber witb Walacbian, can only employ tbe Latin 
word magis for forming comparatives: — Sp. mas 
dulce; Port, mais doce; Wsl^maidulce: while Preneb, 
Proven9al, and Italian only allow of 'plus for tbe same 
purpose; Ital. pin dolce; Prov. plus dous; Pr. plus 
doux. It is by no means impossible, however, that 
this distmctioii between -very, w^bicb is now used witb 
adjectives only, and much^ which precedes participles, 
should disappear in time. In fact, ^ very pleased ^ 
and very delighted ’ are expressions which may be 
heard in many drawing-rooms. But if that change 
take place, it will not be by the will of any individual, 
nor by the mu^tual agreement of any large number of 
men, but rather in spite of the exertions of gram- 
marians and academies. And here you perceive the 
first difference between history and growth. An 
emperor may change the laws of society, the forms 
of religion, the rules of art : it is in the power of 
one generation, or even of one individual, to raise an 
art to the highest pitch of perfection, while the next 
may allow it to lapse, till a new genius takes it up 
again with renewed ardour. In aU this we have to 
deal with the conscious and intentional acts of in- 
dividuals, and we therefore move on historical ground. 
If we compare the creations of Michael Angelo or 
Eaphael with the statues and frescoes of ancient 
Borne, we can speak of a history of art. We can 
connect two periods separated by thousands of years 
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fchroiigli tlie works of tliose wko hgfeidecl on tlie tra- 
ditions of art from century to centtirj ; but we sliall 
never meet here witli tbe same , continnous and nn- 
coiiscious growth which connects tlie language of 
Plautus with that of Dante. The process'^ through 
which '.angiiage is settled and unsettled combines in 
one the two opposite elements of necessity and free 
will. Though the individual seems to be the prime 
agent in producing new words and new grammatical 
forms^ he is so only after his individuaiity has been 
merged in the common action of the family, tribe or 
nation to which he belongs. He can do nothing by 
himself, and the first impulse to a new foiunation in 
language, though given by an individual, is mostly, 
if not always, given without premeditation, nay, un- 
consciously. The individual, as such, is powerless, 
and the results apparently produced by him depend 
on laws beyond his control, and on the co-operation ^ 
of all those who form together with him one class, 
one body, or one organic whole, 

But, though it is easy to show, as we have just 
done, that language cannot be changed or moulded 
by the taste, the fancy, or genius ‘of man, it is never- 
theless through the instrumentality of man alone 
that language can be changed. Ever since Horace it 
has been usual to compare the changes of language 
with the growth of trees. But comparisons are 
treacherous things. What do we know of the real 
causes of the growth of a tree, and what can we gain 
by comparing things which we, do not quite under- 
stand with things which we understand even less? 
Many people speak, for instance, of the terminations 
of the verb, as if they sprouted, out from the root as 
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from their parent-stock.^^ But wliat ideas can tlie^^ 
connect witli such expi’essions ? If we must compare 
language with a tree, there is one point which may 
he illustrated by this comparison, and this is that 
neither ll^nguage nor the tree can exist or grow by 
itself. Without the soil, without air and light, the 
tree could not liye ; it could not eyen be conceived to 
live. It is the same with language. Language can- 
not exist by itself; it requires a soil on which to 
srrow, and that soil is the human soul. What is 
language without man ? To speak of language as a 
thing by itself, as living a life of its own, as growing 
to maturity, producing offspring, and dying away, is 
sheer mythology ; and though we cannot help using 
metaphorical expressions,, we should always be on 
our guard, when engaged in inquiries like the present, 
against being carried away by the very words which 
' w^e are using. 

ITow, what we call the growth of language com- 
prises two processes which should be carefully 
distinguished, though they may he at work simul- 
taneously. These two processes I call 

1, Dialectic Begmeration. 

2. Phonetic Decay* 

I begin with the second as the more obvious, 
though in reality its operations are mostly subse- 
quent to the operations of dialectic regeneration. I 
must ask you at present to take it for granted that 
everything in language had originally a meaning. 

Horne Toote, p. 629, mie, ascribes this opinion to Castelvetro, 
■without, however, giving any proof that the Italian scholar really held 
this view. In its most extreme form this view was supported by Fried- 
rich Schlegel. 
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As language can liave no oilier object but to express 
our meaning, it might seem to follow almost bj 
necessity that language should contain neither more 
nor less than what is required for that purpose. It 
would also seem to follow that if language^ contains 
no more than what is necessary for conveying a 
certain meaning*, it would be impossible to modify 
tiny part of it without defeating its very purpose. 
This is really the case in some languages. In 
Chinese, for instance, ten is expressed by slil. It 
would be impossible to change sM in the slightest 
way without making it unfit to express ten. If 
instead of sin we pronounced t^s% this would mean 
seven^ but not ten. But now, suppose we wished to 
express double the quantity of ten, twice ten, or 
twenty. We should in Chinese take eiEZ, which is 
two, put it before sM, and say euUsMy twenty. The 
same caution which applied to sM, applies again 
to eul-sln. As soon as you change it, hy adding or 
dropping a single letter, it is no longer twenty, but 
either something else or nothing. We find exactly 
the same in other languages which, like Chinese, are 
called monosyllabic. In Tibetan, dm is ten, nyi two ; 
nyi-chvby twenty. In Burmese she is ten, nhit two ; 
nhit-she, twenty. 

But how is it in English, or in Gothic, or in Greek 
and Latin, or in Sanskrit? We do not say two-ten 
in English, nor duo-decem in Latin, nor dvi-dasa in 
Sanskrit. 

We find in 

Sanskrit Greek Latin English 

vi%5ati eikati viginti twenty. 

Bopp, Comparative Grammar , § 320. Behl&ichex'i JOeutsohe Sprache^ 
a. 233. 
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Now liero we pee, first, tliat the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin are only local modifications of one and 
the same original word; wkereas tke English tiventy 
is a new compound, and like tke Gotkic tvai tigjiis 
(two deetds), tke Anglo-Saxon tiimtig, framed from 
Teutonic materials ; a prodnct, as we shall see, of 
dialectic regeneration. 

We next observe that the first part of the Latin 
viginti and of the Sanskrit YinsQ>ti contains the 
same number, which from dvi has been reduced to 
rL This is not very extraordinary; for the Latin 
hL% twice, stands likewise for an original dvis, and 
that corresponds to the English twice^ the Greek dis. 
This dis appears again as a Latin pi'eposition, mean- 
ing a-tivo; so that, for instance, discussion means, 
oilginally, striking a-two, different from percussion, 
which means striking through and through. Discus- 
sion is, in fact, like the cracking of a nut in order to 
get at its kernel. Well, the same word, dvi or vi, we 
have in the Latin word for twenty, which is vi-ginti, 
the Sanskrit vi^^sati. 

It can likewise be proved that the second part of 
viginti is a corruption of the old word for ten. Ten, 
in Sanskrit, is das an; from it is derived dasati, a 
decad; and this dasati was again reduced to sati; 
thus giving us with vi for dvi, two, the Sanskrit 
vi'K/sati, instead of vi + sati, twenty. The Latin 
viginti, the Greek eihati, owe their origin to the same 
process. . 

Now consider the immense difference — I do not 
mean in sound, but in character — between two such 
words as the Chinese euUsM, two-ten, or twenty, and 
tihose mere cripples of words which we meet with in 
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Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. In (^inese tliere is 
neitker too mncli, nor too little. Tlie word speaks 
for itself, and requires no cominentarj. In Sanskrit, 
on tlie contrary, the most essential parts of the two 
component elements are gone, and what remains is a 
kind of metamorphic agglomerate which cannot be 
understood without a most minute microscopic ana- 
lysis. Here, then, we have an instance of what is 
meant by ^phonetic corruption; and you will perceive 
how, not only the form, but the whole nature of 
language is destroyed by it. As soon as phonetic 
corruption shows itself in a language, that language 
has lost what we considered to be the most essential 
character of all human speech, namely, that every 
part of it should have a meaning. The people who 
spoke Sanskrit were as little aware that vi>2,sati meant 
twice ten as a Frenchman is that vingt contains the 
remains of deux and dix. Language, therefore, has 
entered into a new stage as soon as it submits to the 
attacks of phonetic change. The life of language has 
become benumbed and extinct in those words or por- 
tions of words which show the first traces of this 
phonetic mould. Henceforth those words or portions 
of words can be kept up only artificially or by tradi- 
tion ; and, what is important, a distinction is hence- 
forth established between what is substantial or 
radical, and what is merely formal or grammatical in 
words. / 

For let us now take another instance, which will 
make it clearer how phonetic corruption leads to the 
first appearance of so-called grammatical forms. We 
are not in the habit of looking on twenty as the plural 
or dual of ten. But how was a plural originally formed? 



tte plural is formed in tlie most sensible manner. 
Thus, man in CMnese is §in ; kiai means tlie -whole 
or totaRty. This added to §in gives §in-Uai, which 
is the plural of man. There are other words which 
are used for the same purpose in Chinese; for in- 
stance, pei, which means a class. Hence i, a stranger, 
followed by pei, class, gives %-pei, strangers. We have 
similar plurals in English, but we do not reckon them 
as grammatical forms. Thus, man-Und is formed 
exactly like stranger-kind ; Christendom is ^e 

same as all Christians, and clergy is synonymous with 
cZmci. The same process is followed in other cog- 
nate languages. In Tibetan the plural is formed by 
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But in order to explain tow tte principle of plionetic 
decaj leads to tte formation of gi'ammatical termina- 
tionsj let ns look to languages with wticli we are 
more familiar. Let ns take the French adverb. We 
are told by French grammarians that in drder to 
form adverbs we have to add the termination ment. 
Thus from boriy good, we foi^m honnement ; from 'vra% 
true, vradment This termination does not exist in 
Latin. But we meet in Latin with expressions 
such as bond mente^ in good faith. We read in Ovid, 
^ Insist am forti mente,’ I shall insist with a strong 
mind or will, I shall insist strongly; in French, 
^ Jinsisterai fortement.^ Glosses in mediaeval MSS. 
aie introduced by aut^ vel^ seu^ id est, hoc est^ or by 
%n alia ^ mente^ and this comes to mean autremenf or 
otherwise,^^ Therefore, what has happened in the 
growth of Latin, or in the change of Latin into 
French, is simply this : in phrases such as forti mente, 
the last word was no longer felt as a distinct word, 
and it lost at the same time its distinct pronuncia- 
tion. Mente^ the ablative of mens, was changed into 
ment, and was preserved as a merely formal element^, 
as the termination of adverbs, even ii. cases where a 
recollection of the original meaning of mente (with 
a mind), would have rendered its employment per- 
fectly impossible. If we say in French that a hammer 
falls lourdement, we little suspect that we ascribe to 
a piece of iron a heavy mind. In Italian, though 

Fuchs, Romanische Sprachen, s. 355. 

.Quintilian, y. 10, 52. ‘Bond mente factum, ideo pal|&aAmalA 
ideo ex insidiis/ 

** Grimm, RechtsalterthUmer, p. 2. 
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tlie adyGrbial terminatioii Wjente in chiarcififi&ute is no 
longer felt as a distinct word, it has not as yet been 
affected by phonetic corruption ; and in Spanish it is 
sometimes nsed as a distinct word, though even then 
it cannot be said to have retained its distinct mean- 
ing. Thus, instead of saying, ' claramente, concisa- 
inente y elegantemente,’ it is more elegant to say in 
Spanish, ^ clara, concisa y elegante monte. 

It is difficult to form any conception of the extent 
to which the whole surface of a language may be 
altered by what we have just described as phonetic 
change. Think that in the French vingt you have 
t:he same elements as in deuis and dix; that the 
second part of the French douze, twelve, represents 
the Latin deoim in duodecim; that the final te of 
trente was originally the Latin ginta in triginta^^y^hich 
gmta was again a derivation and abbreviation of the 
Sanskrit da^a or da^ati, ten.^ Then consider how 
early this phonetic disease must have broken out. 
For in the same manner as vingt in French, veinte in 
Spanish, and venti in Italian presuppose the more 
primitive viginti-whiGh we find in Latin, so this Latin 
viginii, together with the Greek eikatiy and the Sans- 
krit viwsati presuppose an earlier language from 
which they are in turn derived, and in which, pre- 
vious to mgmt% there must have been a more primi- 
tive form dvi-gintij and previous to this again, another 
compound as clear and intelligible as the Chinese eM- 
sMy consisting of the ancient Aryan names for two, 
dvi, and ten, dasati. Such is the virulence of this 
phonetic change, that it will sometimes eat away the 
whole body of a word, and leave nothing behind but 
decayed fragments. Thus, sistefy which in Sanskrit 
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is syasar/2 appears inPelilYiand in Ossetian asc/io. 
DatigMer^ wliicb. in Sanskrit is dnliitar, lias dwindled 
down in Bolieniian to dci (pronounced Who 

would believe that tear and larme are derived from 
the same source ; that the French meme contains the 
Latin semetipsissimus ; that in mijmrdlmi we have 
the Latin -word dies twice or that to dowal, a verb 
in ordinary use among the joiners in Yorkshire, is 
the same as the English to dovetail? Who would 
recognise the Latin pater in the Armenian liayr ? Yet 
there is no difficulty in identifying pere and pater; 
and as several initial in Armenian correspond to 
an original p (hei = pes, pedis ; king = Greek pente^ 
five ; hotir =z Greek pyr, fire), we can easily under- 
stand how the Armenian hayr is really a parallel 
form of the Latin pater. 

We are accustomed to call these changes the growth 
of language, but it would be more appropriate to call 
this process of phonetic change decay, and thus to 
distinguish it from the second, or dialectic process, 
which we must now examine, and which involves, as 
you will see, a more real principle of growth. 

In order to understand the meaning of dialectic 
regeneration we must first see clearly what we mean 
by dialect. We saw before that language has no in- 
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man, it lives in 'being spoken, it dies with eacb word 
that is pronounced, and is no longer beard. It is a 
mere accident tbat language should ever have been 
reduced to writing, and have been made the vehicle 
of a written literature. Even now the largest num- 
ber of languages are unwritten, and have produced 
no literature. Among the numerous tribes of Central 
Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, language still 
lives in its natural state, in a state of continual com- 
bustion ; and it is there that we must go if we wish 
to gain an insight into the growth of human speech 
previous to its being airested by any literary inter- 
ference. What we are accustomed to call languages, 
the literary idioms of Greece, and Eome, and India, 
of Italy, Prance, and Spain, must be considered as 
artificial, rather than as natural forms of speech. 
The real and natural life of language is in its dialects, 
and in spite of the tyranny exercised by the classical 
or literary idioms, the . day is stiU very far off which 
is to see the dialects, even of such classical languages 
as Italian and French, entirely eradicated. , About 
twenty of the Italian dialects have been reduced to 
writing, and made known by the press.^^ Champol- 
lion-Pigeac reckons the most distinguishable dialects 
of Prance at fourteen. The number of modern 
Greek dialects^® is carried by some as high as seventy, 
and though many of these are hardly more than local 
varieties, yet some, like the Tzaconic, differ from the 
literary language as much as Doric differed from Attic. 
In the island of Lesbos, villages distant from each 


See Marsh, p. 678 ; Sir John Stoddart’s Grlossology, s. 31. 
^ Glossology, p. 33. IhiA, p. 29. 
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other not more than two or three hours have fre- 
quentlj peculiar words of their own^ and their own 
peculiar pronunciation.^^ But let us take a language 
which^ though not without a literature, has been less 
under the influence of classical writers than Italian 
or French, and we shall then see at once how abun- 
dant the growth of dialects. The Frisian, which is 
spoken on a small area on the north-western coast of 
Germany, between the Scheldt and Jutland, and on 
the islands near the shore, which has been spoken 
there for at least two thousand years, and which 
possesses literary documents as old as the twelfth 
century, is broken up into endless local dialects. I 
quote from ‘Kohl’s Travels. ^ The commonest things,’ 
he writes, ^ which are named almost alike all over 
Europe, receive quite different names in the different 
Frisian Islands. Thus, in Amrum, father is called 
aatj ; on the Halligs, haha or hahe; in Bjl% fader or 
vaar ; in many districts on the mainland, tdte ; in the 
eastern part of Fohr, oti or oMtj. Although these 
people live within a couple of German miles from 
each other, these words differ more than the Italian 
^padre and the English father. Even the names of 
their districts and islands are totally different in dif- 
ferent dialects. The island of fdyli is called Sdl^ 8o% 
and 8aV Each of these dialects, though it might be 
made out by a Frisian scholar, is unintelligible ex- 
cept to the peasants of each narrow district in which 
it prevails. What is therefore generally called the 
Frisian language, and described as such in Frisian 

Nm Pandora, 1859, Nos. 227, 229; ZdtscTirift fir verghichmds 
Sjprachforschung, x. s. 190. 

Grimm, GescMchte der Peuischen Bjgrache, s. 668 ; Marsh, p. 379. 
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grammarSj is in reality but one out of many dialects, 
tiLOugh, no doubt, tbe most important ; and the same 
holds good with regard to all so-called literary lan- 
guages. 

Klaus Groth writes : ^ The island of Frisian speech 
on the continent of Schleswig, between Husum and 
Tondern, is a very riddle and miracle in the history of 
language, which has not been sufSciently noticed and 
considered. Why shoaid the two extreme ends only 
of the whole Frisian coast between Belgium and Jut- 
land have retained their mother-speech? For the 
Ost-Ffisians in Oldenburg speak simply Platt-Deutsch 
like the Westphalians and ourselves. Oirk Hinrich 
Stiiremburg’s so called Ost-Frisian dictionary, has 
no more right to call itself Frisian than the Bremen 
dictionary. Unless the whole coast has sunk into 
the sea, who can explain that close behind Husum, 
in a flat country as monotonous as a Hungarian 
Pussta, without any natural frontier or division, the 
traveller on entering the next inn may indeed be 
understood if he speaks High or Low German, nay, 
may receive to either an answer in pure German, but 
hears the host and his servants speak in words that 
sound quite strange to him ? Equally strange is the 
frontier north of the Wiede-au, where Danish takes 
the place of Frisian. Who can explain by what pro- 
cess the language has maintained itself so far and no 
farther, a language with which one cannot travel 
above eight or ten square miles ? Why should not 
these few thousand people have surrendered long ago 
this useless remnant of an unschooled dialect,^’ 
considering they learn at the same time Low and 
High German, or Low German and Danish ! In the 
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far-streteliing straggling villages a Low German 
house stands sometimes alone among Fiisian houses, 
and vice versd^ and that has been going on for gene- 
rations* In the Saxon families they do not ibid it 
necessary to learn Frisian, for all the neighbours can 
speak Low German; but in the Frisian families 
one does not hear German spoken except when there 
are German visitors. Since the seventeenth century 
German has hardly conquered a single house, cer- 
tainly not a village.^^^ 

It is a mistake to imagine that dialects are every- 
where corruptions of the literary language. Even in 
England,^^ the local patois have many forms which 
are more primitive than the language of Shakespeare, 
and the richness of their vocabulary surpasses, on 
many points, that of the classical writers of any 
period. Dialects have always been the feeders rather 
than the channels of a literary language ; anyhow, ^ 
they are parallel streams which existed long before 
the time when one of them was raised to that tem- 
porary eminence which is the result of literary culti- 
vation. 

What Grimm says of the origin of dialects in 

Illustrirte Deutsche Monatshfie, 1869, p. 330. 

‘Some people, who may have been taught to consider the Dorset 
dialect as having originated from corruption of the written English, may 
not be prepared to hear that it is not only a separate offspring from the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer, and in some cases richer, than the 
dialect which is chosen as the national speech.’ — Barnes, Doems iii 
Dorset Dialect^ Pretace, p. xiv. 

‘En general, I’h^breu a beaucoup plus de rapports avee Tarabe vul- 
gaire qu’avec I’arabe litteral, comme j’aurai peut-te roceasion de le 
montrer ailleurs, et il eu result e que ce que nous appelloiis Tarabe vul- 
gaire est <5galement un dialecte fort ancien.’—Munk, Journal asiatiaue, 

1850, p. 229, note. ^ 
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general applies only to such, as are produced by pho- 
nexic corruption* ^Dialects/ he writes/^ "^develop 
themselyes progressively, and the more we look back- 
ward in the history of language the smaller is their 
nuiQ-bel^^'and the less definite their featui*es* All mul- 
tiplicity arises gradually from an original unity.^ So 
it seems, indeed, if we build our theories of language 
es:clusively on the materials supplied by literary 
idioms, such as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. 
But what were these very languages before they had 
been fixed by literary cultivation ? Are we to sup- 
pose that in India, — a country as large almost as 
Europe, and divided by mountains, forests, and de- 
serts, — one and the same language was spoken when 
the poets of the Veda sang their first hymns to cele- 
brate the power of their gods? Does not Greece 
show us, even in its literature, a variety of local dia- 
lects, and does what we call the classical Latin pre- 
tend to be anything but one out of the many dialects 
of Latium, spoken by the patrician families of Eome? 
Dialects exist previous to the formation of literary 
languages, for every literary language is but one out 
of many dialects y nor does it at all follow that, after 
one of them has thus been raised to the dignity of 
a literary language, the others should suddenly be 
silenced or strangled like the brothers and play-fel- 
lows of a Turkish Sultan. On the contrary, they live 
on in full vigour, though in comparative obscurity; 
and unless the literary and courtly languages invigo- 
rate themselves by a constantly renewed intercourse 
with their former companions, the popular dialects 
will sooner or later assert their ascendancy. Literary 
Geschichte der Deutsckm s. 833. 
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languages, sucli as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, are 
the royal Leads in the history of language. But as 
political history ought to be more than a chronicle of 
royal dynasties, so the historian of language ought 
neyer to lose sight of those lower and popular strata 
of speech from which these dynasties originally sprang, 
and by which alone they are supported. 

Here, however, lies the difficulty. How are we to 
tra.ce the history of dialects 9 In the ancient history 
of language, literary dialects alone supply us with 
materials, whereas the very existence of spoken dia- 
lects is hardly noticed by ancient writers. 

We are told, indeed, by Pliny, that in Colchis 
there were more than three hundred tribes speaking 
different dialects ; and that the Eomans, in order to 
carry on any intercourse with the natives had to 
employ a hundred and thirty interpreters. This is 
probably an exagg’eration ; but we have no reason to 
doubt the statement of Sti-abo,^® who speaks of seventy 
tribes living together in that country, which, even 
now, is called ^the mountain of languages.’ In 
modem times, again, when missionaries have devoted 
themselves to the study of the languages of savage 
and illiterate tribes, they have seldom been able to 
do more than to acquire one out of many dialects ; 
and, where their exertions have been at all success- 
ful, that dialect which they had reduced to writing, 
and made the medium of their ; civilising influence. 

Si Yi, 5 ; Hervas, Catalogo, i. 118. 

Pliny depends on Timosthenes, whom Straho declares nntrnst- 
worthy (ii. p, 93, ed. Casatib). Strabo himself says of Dioskiirias; 

aurV ot 8h Kal rptm6a'ta ^duri tj^aclv oh ou$eu 

rSav tvTiav pkMi (x. p. 498), The last words refer probably to Timos- 
thenes, ' ' , ' 
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hm soon assumed a Mnd of literary supremacy^ so 
as to leave the rest behind as barbarous jargons* 
Yet, whatever is known of the dialects of savage 
tribes is chiefly or entirely due to missionaries ; and 
it is mrfch to be desired that their attention should 
again and again be directed to this interesting pro- 
blem of the dialectic life of language which they 
alone have the means of elucidating. Gabriel Sagard, 
who was sent as a missionary to the Hurons in 1626, 
and published his Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, 
at Paris, in 1631, states that among these North 
American tribes hardly one village speaks the same 
language as another ; nay, that two families of the 
same village do not speak exactly the same language. 
And he adds what is important, that their language 
is changing every day, and is already so much changed 
that the ancient Huron language is almost entirely 
difierent from the present, During the last two 
hundred years, on the contrary, the languages of the 
Hurons and Iroquois are said not to have changed at 
alL^® We read of missionaries in Central America 

Du Doneeau, p. 110. 

S. E. Waldeck, Letire a ikf. Jbmard des Environs de Pahnque, 
Amerique centrSe. Q II ne pouvait se seryir, en 1833, d’un vocabulaire 
compost avec beaucoap de soin dix ans auparavant.’) * But such is the 
tendency of languages, amongst nations in the hunter state, rapidly to 
diverge from each other, that, apart from those primitive words, a much 
greater diversity is found in Indian languages, well known to have 
sprung from a common source, than in kindred European tongues. 
Thus, although the Minsi were only a tribe of the Delawares, and 
adjacent to them, even some of their numerals differed.’ — Archmologia 
Amerioanaf voL ii. p. 160. 

‘ Most men of mark have a style of their own. If the community be 
large, and there be many who have made language their study, it is 
only such innovations as have real merit that become permanent. If it 
be small, a Mngle eminent man, especially where writing is unknown, 
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wilo attempted to write down tlie language of savage 
tribes, and wto compiled with great care a dictionary 
of all the words they could lay hold of. Eetuming 
to the same tribe after the lapse of only ten years, 
they found that this dictionary had become antiquated 
and useless. Old vvords had sunk to the ground, 
and new ones had risen to the surface; and to all 
outward appearance the language was completely 
changed. 

ISTothing surprised the Jesuit missionaries so much 
as the immense number of languages spoken by the 
natives of America. But this, far from being a proof 
of a high state of civilisation, rather showed that the 
various races of America had never submitted, for 
any length of time, to a powerful political concen- 
tration, and that they had never succeeded in found- 
ing great national empires. Hervas reduces, indeed, 
all the dialects of America to eleven families®® — four 

may make great changes. There being no one to challenge the propriety 
of his innoTations, they become first fashionable and then lasting. The 
old and better vocabulary drops. If, for instance, England had been a 
small country, and scarce a writer of distinction in it but Carlyle, he 
withoiit doubt would have much altered the language. As it is, though 
he has his imitators, it is little probable that he will have a perceptible 
infiuenee oyer the common diction. Hence, where writing is unknown, 
if the community be broken up into small tribes, the language very 
ra,pidly changes, and for the worse. An offset from an Indian tribe in a 
few generations has a language unintelligible to the parent-stock. 
Heucf3 the vast number of languages among the small hunting tribes of 
Indians in ISTorth and South America, which yet are all evidently of a 
common origin, for their principles are identical. The larger, therefore, 
the cummnnity, the more permanent the language; theAmaller, the 
less it is permanent, and the greater the degeneracy. The smaller the 
community, the more confined the range of , ideas,, consequently the 
smaller the vocabulary necessary, and the falling into abeyance of many 
words.’ — Dr. Eae, Tim Tolyneslan^ No. 23, 1862. 

Catalogo, i, 393, 
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for the soiitii, and seven for the north ; but this could 
be done only by the same careful and minute eoni- 
parison which enables us to class the idioms spoken 
in Iceland and Ceylon as cognate dialects. For 
practical purposes the dialects of America are dis- 
tinct dialects, and the people who speak them are 
mutually unintelligible. 

We h^^^^ the same obseiwations everywhere where 
the rank growth of dialects has been watched by in- 
telligent observers. If we turn our eyes to Burmah, 
we find that the Burmese language has produced a 
considerable literature, and is the recognised medium 
of communication not only in Burmah, but likewise 
in Pegu and Arakan. But the intricate rdountain 
ranges of the peninsula of the Irawaddy aflEbrd a 
safe refuge to many independent tribes, speaking 
their own independent dialects ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manipura alone, Captain Gordon col- 
lected no less than twelve dialects. ^ Some of them,^ 
he says, ^ are spoken by no more than thirty or forty 
families, yet so different from the rest as to be un- 
intelligible to the nearest neighbourhood.’ The Eev. 
]Sr. Brown, the excellent American missionary, who 
has spent his whole life in preaching the Gospel in 
that part of the world, tells us that some tribes who 
left their native village to settle m another valley 
became unintelligible to their forefathers in two or 
three generations.^® 

In the ISTorth of Asia the Ostiakes, as Messer- 
schmidt informs us, though really speaking the same 
language everywhere, have produced so many words 
and forms peculiar to each tribe, that even within 
Turaman Languages t p. 114. Ibid, -p. 233. 
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the limits of twelve or twenty German miles, com- 
munication among them becomes extremely diffleult 
Castren, the heroic exiilorer of the languages of 
northern and central Asia,** assures us that some of 
the Mongolian dialects are actuaHy entering into a 
new phase of grammatical life ; and that while the 
Iderary langnage of the Mongolians has no termina- 
tions for the persons of the verb, that characteristic 
feature of O^uraman speech had lately broken out in 
ihe spoken dialects of the Buriates and in the Tun- 
gusic idioms neai’ Njertschinsk in Siberia. 

One more observation of the same character from 

avr] "7 MiBsiona^ry Scenes 

. d Lahoura m Southern Africa. ‘The purity and 

h“y we,’ he writes, ‘is kept up by tSr 
pitches or public meetings, by their festival and 
ceremomes, as weU as by their songs and their con- 
Jant intercourse. With the isolated viUagers of the 
desert It is far otherwise; they have no such meet- 
ings , they are compeUed to traverse the wilds, often 
to a great distance from their native viUage. On 
such occasions fathers and mothers, and aU who can 
bear a burden, often set out for weeks at a time and 
W their cMdree to the care of two or ta 

beginnmg to lisp, while others can just master a 
whole sentence, and those stiU fether adva^ed 

ZS the children 

Ian ^ hve-long day, lecome haUtuated to a 

to the less precocious; and thus, from this infant 
Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words 

* Turanian Languages, p, 30, 
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and phrases, joined together without rule, and in the 
course of one generation the entire character of the lan- 
guage is changed.^ 

Such is the life of language in a state of nature ; 
and, in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude 
languages grew up which we only know after the bit 
and bridle of literature were thrown over their necks. 
It need not be a written or classical literatui'e to 
give an ascendancy to one out of many dialects, and 
to impart to its peculiarities an undisputed legiti- 
macy. Speeches at pitches or public meetings, 
popular ballads, national laws, religious oracles, 
exercise, though to a smaller extent, the same in- 
fluence. They will arrest the natural flow of lan- 
guage in the countless rivulets of its dialects, and 
give a permanency to certain formations of speech 
which, without these external influences, could have 
enjoyed but an ephemeral existence. Though we 
cannot fully enter, at present, on the problem of the 
origin of language, yet this we can clearly see, that 
whatever the origin of language, its first tendency 
must have been towards an unbounded variety,. To 
this there was, however, a natural check, which pre- 
pared from the veiy beginning the growth of national 
and literary languages. The language of the father 
became the language of a family ; the language of a 
family that of a clan.^^ In one and the same clan 

See Schelling, Works, voL i. p. 114. 

Eerham mentions the case of a ladv who died at the age of 93, and 
had given birth to 1 6 children, of whom 1 1 married. Upon her death she 
had 114 grandchildren, 228 great-grandchildren, and 900 great-great- 
grandchildren. If we take the age of the lady npon her first njarriage 
at 17, then she had within V6 years, 1,258 descendants.’-— Lobscheid, 
Engh and Chin. Dictionary, 1866, 
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consists cHefly in tlie play of the two principles 
which we have just examined, phonetic decay and 
dialectic regeneration or growth. Let us take the six 
Eomance languages. It is usual to call these the 
daughters of Latin. I do not object to the names of 
parent and daughter as applied to languages ; only 
we must not allow such apparently clear and simple- 
terms to cover obscure and vague conceptions, IsTow 
if we caU Italian the daughter of Latin, we do not 
mean to ascribe to Italian a new vital principle. 
Isot a single radical element was newly created for 
the formation of Italian. Italian is Latin in a new 
form. Italian is modern Latin, or Latin ancient 
Italian. The names mother and daughter only mark 
different periods in the growth of a language sub- 
stantially the same.; To speak of Latin dying in 
giving birth to her offspring is again pure mytho- 
logy, and it would be easy to prove that Latin was a 
living language long after Italian had learnt to run 
alone. Only let us clearly see what we mean by 
Latin. The classical Latin is one out of many 
dialects spoken by the Aryan inhabitants of Italy. 
It was the dialect of Latium, in Latium the dialect 
of Eome, at Eome the dialect of the patricians. It 
was fixed by Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Haevius, 
Cato, and Lucretius, polished by the Scipios, Hor-* 
tensius, and Cicero. It was the language of a 
restricted class, of a political party, of a literary set. 
Before their time, the language of Eome must have 
changed and fluctuated considerably. Polybius tells 
us (iii, 22), that the best-informed Eomans could 
not make out without difficulty the language of the 
ancient treatieshetween Eome and Carthage, Horace 
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admits {Ep. ii. 1, 86), that lie could not understand 
the old Salian poems, and lie hints that no one else 
could. Quintilian (i. 6, 40) says, that the Salian 
priests themselves could hardly Understand their 
sacred hymns. If the plebeians had obtained the 
upperhand instead of the patricians, Latin would 
have been very different from what it is in Cicero, 
and we know that even Cicero, having been brought 
up at Arpinum, had to give up some of his provincial 
peculiarities, such as the dropping of the final s, 
when he began to mix in fashionable society, and 
had to wiite for his new patrician friends.'*^ After 
having been established as the language of legisla- 
tion, religion, literature, and general civilisation, the 
classical Latin dialect became stationary and stag- 
nant. It could not grow, because it was not allowed 
to change or to deviate from its classical correctness. 
It was haunted by its own ghost. Literary dialects, 
or what are commonly called classical languages, 
pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable 
decay. ^ They are like artificial lakes at the side of 
gi-eat rivers. They form reservoirs of what was once 
living and running speech, but they are no longer 
carried on by the main current. At times it niay 
seem as if the whole stream of language was ab- 
sorbed by these lakes, and we can hardly trace the 
small rivulets which run on in the ma.in bed. But 
if lower down, that is to say, later in history, we 
meet again with a new body of stationary language, 

« Quintilian, _ ix. 4. ‘IVam neque Lucilium putaiit uti eadem (si 
ultima, cum dicit Serena fait, et Dignu loco. Quin etiam Cicero in Ora- 
tore phires antiquormu tradit sic loeutos.’ In some phrases the final s 
was omitted in conversation; e. g. abin for abisne, vidat for videsne 
opust for opus est, conahere for eonaberis. 

I* y ' ; ; 
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formed, we may be sure that its tribu- 

rivulets wbicb for a time were 

1 1';. Or it may be more 
classical literary idiom to 
river, brilliant and smooth, 
— is mostly by political com- 
tbat this surface of the more polite and 
'i is broken and carried away by the 
■ondemeatb. It is during tmes when 
the hisrber classes are either crushed in rehgious and 
socialstruggles, or mix again with the lower classes 
to repel foreign invasion; when hterary occupations 
are discouraged, palaces burnt, monasteries p^aged, 
and seats of learning destroyed— it is then that the 
popular, or, as they are, called, the vulgar dialects, 
which had formed a kind of undercurrent, nse be- 
neath the crystal surface of the hterary language, 
and sweep away, like the waters in spring, the cum- 
brous formations of a bygone age. In more peaceful 
times, a new and popular hterature springs up in a 
language which seems to have been formed by con- 
quests or revolutions, but which, in reality, had been 
growing up long before, and was only brought out, 
ready made, by historical events. From this point 
of view we can see that no hterary language can 
ever be said to have been the mother of another lan- 
guage. As soon as a language loses its unbounded 
capability of change, its carelessness about what it 
throws away, and its readiness in always supplying 
instantaneously the wants of mind and heart, its 
natural life is changed into a merely artificial exist- 
ence. It may still hve on for a long time, but 
while it seems to be the leading shoot, it is in reahty 


forming or 
taries were those very 
almost lost from our sight, 
accurate to compare a c* — 
the frozen surface of a rivei 
lout stiff and cold. It is m 
motions i — -- 
cultivated speech 
waters rising ' — 
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but a broken and witberiiig brancli, slowly falling 
from tbe stock from whicli it sprang. Tbe sources 
of Italian are not to be found in tbe classical litera- 
ture of Rome, but in tbe popular dialects of Italy. 
Englisb did not spring from tbe Anglo-Saxon of 
Wessex only, but from tbe dialects spoken in ereiy 
part of Great Britain, distinguished by local pecu- 
liarities and modified at different times by tbe in- 
fluence of Latin, Danisb, ISTorman, IVencb, and 
other foreign elements. Some of tbe local dialects 
of England, as spoken at tbe present day, are of 
great importance for a critical study of English ; and 
a French prince, now living in this country, deserves 
great credit for collecting what can stiU be saved of 
these dialects. Hindustani is not the daughter of 
Sanskrit as we find it in tbe Vedas, or in the later 
literature of tbe Brahmans: it is a branch of the 
living speech of India, springing from the same stem 
from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed 
its literary independence. 

While thus endeavouring to place the character of 
dialects, as the feeders of language, in a clear light, 
I may appear to some of my hearers to have exag- 
gerated their importance. No doubt, if my object 
had been different, I might easily have shown that, 
without literary cultivation, language would never 
have acquired that settled character which is essen- 
tial for the communication of thought; that it would 
never have fulfilled its highest purpose, but have 
remained the mere jargon of shy troglodytes. But 
as the importance of literary languages is not likely 
to be overlooked, whereas the importance of dialects, 
as far as they sustain the growth of language, had 
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e,er be.n pomted out, I tiougM it botte to dwelt 

n oduitag^ -bicb Hte»T 

„m dialect., rate tiaa ou the ^ 

fleets owe to Hterary languages. Besides, onr 
itfobjeTt to-da, wae to explaiu the gro^ ot 
T,ii<mao-e and for that purpose it is impossible 

.“"ggerate a*’ “ C t. 

'.ro^h of dialects. Eeinove a language horn its 
fiatke soil, tear it away from the dialects which 
its feeders, and you arrest at once its natural growth. 
Siere wffl still be the progress of phonetic corrup- 
tion but no longer the restoring influence of dialectic 
reo-eneration. The language which the Norwegian 
refu-ees brought to Iceland has remained almost the 
same for seren centuries, whereas, on its native soil, 
and surrounded by local dialects, it has ^own in o 
two distinct languages, the Swedish and 
lu the eleventh century, the languages of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Iceland' are supposed^^ to have been 
identical; nor can we appeal to foreign conques , or 
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evolved in tlie progress of society, dialects will 
readily supply the required names from the store 
of their so-called superfluous words. There are not 
only local and provincial, but also class dialects. 
There is a dialect of shepherds, of sportsmen, of 
soldiers, of farmers/^ I suppose there are few per- 
sons here present who could tell the exact meaning 
of a horse^s poll, crest, withers, dock, hamstring, 
cannon, pastern, coronet, arm, jowl, and muzzle. 
Where the literary language speaks of the young of 
all sorts of animals, farmers, she|)herds, and sports- 
men would be ashamed to use so general a term. 
^ The idiom of nomads,^ as Grimm says, ^ contains an 
abundant wealth of manifold expressions for sword 
and weapons, and for the different stages in the life 
of their cattle. In a more highly cultivated lan- 
guage these expressions become burthensome and 
superfluous. But in a peasant’s mouth, the bearing, 
calving, falling, and killing of almost every animal 

‘ Our fine dictionary words are mere dead sounds to the uneducated, 
which fail to awaken in t/ieir minds any living and breathing reality. 
So they call up new ones for themselvea, mostly of a grotesque order* 
certainly, but as full of life and spirit as a brigade of shoe-blacks. 
With them a thing is not overpowering,” but it is a “ stunner it is not 
excellent,” but “ a regular jizser and it does not “ proceed satisfac- 
torily,” but it goes like one o'clock ” (j.e. with as little delay as a work- 
man gets off to dinner when the clock steikes one). With the same love 
of grotesque imagery, the navvy calls bacon with streaks in it “ tiger;'* 
and the Parisian cabman speaks of taking a glass of absinthe, in allu- 
sion to its green tinge, as “ clolcing a parrot," To say that this is not 
poetry, because it is vulgar, is very much like saying that a block of 
coal isn’t carbon, because it is not a diamond. Agreat deal of the imagery 
in the Old Korse Sagas is as really slang as anything in the speech of 
a London street boy or a member of Congress. To take a single 
instance, an Icelandic poet speaks of the beginning of battle as the 
time “ when the black leas heain to swina the said hlaek Ifto-s 
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lias its own pectiliar term, as tlie sportsman delights 
in caUing the gait and members of game by different 
names. The eye of these shepherds, who liye in the 
free air, sees farther, their ear hears more sharply — 
why should their speech not have gained that living 
truth and variety 

Thus Dame Juliana Berners, lady prioress of the 
nunnery of Sopwell' in the fifteenth century, the 
reputed author of the Booh of St Albans^^^ informs 
tis that we must not use names of multitudes pro- 
miscuously, but we are to say, " a congregacyon of 
peox>le, a boost of men, a felyshyppynge of yomen, 
and a bevy of ladyes ; we must speak of a herde of 
hartys, swannys, cranys, or wrennys, a sege of herons 
or bytourys, a masteT of pecockys, a watche of 
nyghtyngalys, a flyghte of doves, a claterynge of 
ehoughes, a pryde of lyons, a slewthe of beerys, a 
gagie of geys, a sfculke of foxes, a scuUe of frerys, 
a pontifycalyte of prelates, a bomynable syght of 
monkes, a dronkenshyp of coblers,^ and so of other 
human and brute assemblages. In like manner in 
dividing game for the table, the animals were not 
carved, but ^ a dere was broken, a gose reryd, chekyn 
frusshed, a cony unlacyd, a crane dysplayed, a cur- 
lewe unioyntyd, a quayle wynggyd, a swanne lyfte. 

Many instances are given in Pott’s Forsok pp. 128-169. 

Grrimm, Geschickte der jDmtschen 8;prache, p. 25, ‘ Wir sagen : die state 
foMb, die kuh kalbt, das schaf lammt, die geiss 2 ickelt, die sau frischt 
(von frisching, frisehling), die liiindin welft (M. H. D. erwirfet das 
welf) ; nicht anders keisst es franzosisch la chtee ch&^TOte, la brebis 
agnMe, la traie poreele, la louve lonvfete, etc.^ 

*■ The Book containing the Treatises of Hawking, Hunting, Coat- 
Axmonr, Pishing, and Biasing of Arms, as printed at Westminster by 
Wynkyn de Worde; the year of the incarnation of onr Lord I486.’ 
(Reprinted hy Harding and Wright : London, 1810.) 
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a lambe sliolderyd^ a Iieroii dysmembryd, a pecocbe 
dysfyguredj a samon cbynyd, a liadoke sydyd, a sole 
loynyd, and a breme splayed/ 

What, however^ I wanted particularly to point out 
in this lecture is this, that neither of the causes which 
produce the growth, or, according to others, constitute 
the history of language, is under the control of man. 
The phonetic decay of language is not the result of 
mere accident ; it is gOYerned by definite laws, as we 
shall see when we come to consider the principles of 
comparatiye grammar. But these laws were not made 
by man ; on the contrary, man had to obey them 
■withont knowing of their existence. 

In the growth of the modern Eomance languages 
out of Latin, we can perceive not only a general ten- 
dency to simplification, not only a natural disposition 
to avoid the exertion which the pronunciation of cer- 
tain consonants, and still more, of groups of conso- 
nants, entails on the speaker : but we can see distinct 
laws for each of the Eomance dialects, which enable 
us to say, that in French the Latin patrem would na- 
turally grow into the modern pere. The final m is 
always dropped in the Eomance dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus we get patre instead of 
patrem. Wow, a Latin t between two vowels in such 
words as pater is invariably suppressed in French. 
This is a law, and by means of it we can discover at 
once that catena must become chaine; fata, a later 
feminine representation of the old neuter fatum, fee ; 
pratuniy a meadow, pre. From pratvm we derive pra- 
taria, which in French becomes prairie ; from fatum^ 
faiaria, the English fairy. ^ Thus every Latin parti- 
ciple in atiis^ like amatus^ loved, must end in French 
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in e. Tlie same law then clxangecl patre (pronoimced 
fatere) into paere^ or pere j it changed mairem into 
'nieTe, ffdifeon into frere* These changes take place 
gradnally but irresistibly; and, what is most impor- 
tant, they are completely beyond the reach or control 
of the free will of man. 

Dialectic growth again is still more beyond the 
control of individuals. For although a poet may 
knowingly and intentionally invent a new word, its 
acceptance depends on circumstances which defy in- 
dividual interference. There are some changes in 
the grammar which at first sight might seem to 
be mainly attributable to the caprice of the speaker. 
Granted, for instance, that the loss of the Latin ter- 
minations was the natural result of a more careless 
pronunciation ; granted that the modern sign of the 
French genitive du is a natural corruption of the 
Latin de illo — yet the choice of cZe, instead of any 
other word, to express the genitive, the choice of illo^ 
instead of any other pronoun, to express the article, 
might seem to prove that man acted as a free agent 
in the formation of language. But it is not so, hfo 
single individual could deliberately have set to work 
in order to abolish the old Latin genitive, and to re- 
place it by the periphrastic compound de illo. It was 
necessary that the inconvenience of having no dis- 
tinct or distinguishable sign of the genitive should 
have been felt by the people who spoke a vulgar Latin 
dialect. It was necessary that the same people should 
have used the preposition de in such a manner as to 
lose sight of its original local meaning altogether (for 
instance, ma de muUis, in Horace, i. e. one out of 
many). It was necessary, again, that the same people 
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sliould liaye felt the want of an article^ and should 
have used illo in niimerons expressions, whei-e it 
seemed to have lost its original pronominal power. 
It was necessary that all these conditions should be 
given;, before one individual, and after him another, 
and after him hnndi’eds and thousands and millions, 
could use cle illo as the exponent of the genitive ; and 
change it into the Italian dello^ clel^ and the French d%. 

The attempts of single grammarians and purists to 
improve language are perfectly bootless j and we shall 
probably hear no more of schemes to prune languages 
of their irregularities. It is very likely, however, that | 
the gradual disappearance of irregular declensions 
and conjugations is due, in literary as well as in illite- ' 
rate languages, to the dialect of children. The Ian- i 
guage of children is more regular than our own. I 
have heard children say ladder and laddest,- instead 
of worse and worst. In Urdu the old sign of the pos- 
sessive was ra, re, rl Now it is M, JcOy except in 
hamdrd^ my, our, tumhdrd, your, and a few other 
words, all pronouns. Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall informs 
me that he heard children in India use hamhd and 
tumhd. Children will say, I gaed^ I coomd, I catched; 
and it is this sense of grammatical justice, this gene- 
rous feeling of what ought to be, which in the course 
of centuries has eliminated many so-called irregular 
forms. Thus the auxiliary verb in Latin was very 
irregular. If sumus is we are^ and sunt, they me, the 
second person, you are, ought to have been, at least 
according to the strict logic of children, sutis. This, 
no doubt, sounds very barbarous to a classical ear 
accustomed to estis. And we see how French, for in- 
stance, has strictly preserved the Latin forms in nous 
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sommesy vous etesy iU sent. But in Spanisb. we find 
somoSy soisy son; and tliis sois stands for sutis. We 
find similar traces of grammatical leTclling in the 
Italian siamOy siete, sonOy formed according to the 
analogy of regular verbs such as crediamOy credetey 
credono. The second person sei, instead of es, is like- 
wise infantine grammar. So are the Walachian 
s4;ntemUy we are, suntetiy you are, which owe their 
origin to the third person plural sunty they are. And 
what shall we say of such monsters as essendoy a 
gerund derived on principles of strict justice from an 
infinitive esserOy like credendo from credere ! However, 
we need not be surprised, for we find similar barba- 
risms in English. In Anglo-Saxon, the third person 
plural, sindy has by a false analogy been transferred 
to the first and second persons, and has taken a new 
termination ony which properly belongs to the plural 
of the imperfect. In the Old Northumbrian dialect 
the first person plural has been used in the second 
and third, with the same termination of the imper- 
fect in on : — 


English Northumbrian®^ Old Norse 

Anglo-Saxon 

Gothic. 

we are 

aron 

er-um 

sind (on), beo-t5 

sijum^'’^ 

yon are 

aron 

er-u^ 

sind (on), beo-f5 

sij'uth 

they are®^ 

aron 

er-u 

sind (on), beo-'5 

sind 


“ Similar formations, occurring in the dialects of France, have been 
collected by le Comte de Janbert, in his G-lossaire du Centre de la France^ 
second edition, p. 3di. 

Grimm, Geschwhte der Dmtsohen S^prache, s. 666. 

The Gothic forms djum^ sijuthy are not organic. They are either 
derived by false analogy from the third person pliiral sind, or a new 
base sij was derived from the subjunctive sijau, Sanskrit syam. See 
Leo Meyer, Die Cothische B^rache^ P* 

The Scandinavian origin of these English forms has been well 
expUiin(,*d by Dr, Lottner, Transactions of the Philological Bocietg, 1861, 
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Dialectically we hear J he^ instead of I am ; and if 
Chartism should erer gain the upper hand^ we must 
be prepared for newspapers adopting such forms as 
I says^ I hiows. 

The following remarks, copied from an American, 
paper, and signed Marcel^ describe the changes which 
English has experienced as sjioken by the JTegroes 
on the Southern plantations. They throw much 
light on the manner in which languages change, 
particularly languages adopted by a less from a more 
civilised I’ace ; — 

"^Ordinary Negro talk, such as we find in books, has 
very little resemblance to that of the Negroes of Port 
Eoyal, who were so isolated that they seem to have 
formed a dialect of their own. Indeed, the different 
plantations have their own peculiarities, and adepts 
profess to be able to determine, by the speech of a 
Negro, what part of an island he belongs to, or even, 
in some cases, his plantation. My observations were 
I confined to a few plantations at the northern end of 
St. Helena Island. 

^ With these people the process of Phonetic De- 
cay” appears to have gone as far, perhaps, as is 
: ; ' possible, and with it the extremest simplification of 

I etymology and syntax. The usual softening of th and 

I V into d and h is observed among them^ likewise a 

: p, 63. The third person plural, under the form of aran instead of aronj 

h is found in Kemble’s Codex Diplomatieus Mvi Saxonid, vol. i. p, 235 

805-831), As the inroads of the Danes begin about 787, arm 
; K could hardly have been borrowed from them! does not occur in 

Layamon. It is found in the Ormulum as arm; inC&aucer it has been 
met with twice only, though, soon after, it became the generally recog- 
nised form of the plural. See Gesenius, De Lmg, Ohmmr, p. 72 ; 
Monicke, On the ^Ormulimii p. 35. 
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frequent intercliange of v and w; as veeds andDeZZfor 
weeds and well; “De wile’ sinner may return” (for 
vilest) . This last illustrates also the habit of clipping 
syllables, wMeh they do constantly : as lee’ for Utfle; 
plant’ shun for plmtation. The lengthening of short 
Towels is illustrated in both these words :—a, for in- 
stance, never has our short sound, but always the 
European sound. The following hymn illustrates 
these points ; — 

‘‘Meet, 0 Lord, on de milk-white horse, 

An’ de nineteen' wile [vial] in his han’, 

Drop on, drop on de crown on my head, 

An’ roily in my Jesns’ arm. 

E’en [in] dat mornin’ all day, 

■WEen Jesns de Chris’ bin born.” 

‘ The same hymn, particularly the second verse, 

“ Moon went into de poplar tree, 

An’ star went into blood,” 

(the figures evidently taken from the hook of Eevela- 
tions,) is a. fair specimen of the turn which scriptural 
ideas and phraseology receive in their untutored 
minds. It should be observed, by the way, that the 
songs do not show the full extent of the debasement 
of the language. Being generally taken, in phrases, 
from Scripture, or from the hymns which they have 
heard sung by the whites, they retain words and 
grammatical forms which one rarely hears in conver- 
sation. The common speech, in its strange -words 
and pronunciation, abbreviations, and rhythmical 
modulation, sounds to a stranger like a foreign 
language. 

‘ These strange words are, however, less numerous 
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tlian one would imagine. Tliere is yeide for hear^ as 
ill that sweetest of their songs : — 

0 my sin is forgibon and my soul set free, 

An’ I yedde from heafoen to-day.” 

There is s¥ a corruption of see applied to all 
genders and both numbers. There is buddy (how- 
do pronounced ^^how-dy^^ by the purists among 
them. It is not irreverence, but affectionate devo- 
tion, that is expressed in the simple song : — 

“ In de mornin’ when I rise, 

Tell my Jesus buddy 0, 

Wash my han’ in de mornin’ glory,” etc. 

Studdy (steady) is used to denote any continued or 
cnstomary action. “ He studdy ’buse an’ cuss me,” 
complained one of the scbool-cMldren of another. 
This word cuss, by the way, is used by them with 
great latitude, to denote any offensive language. 
“ He cuss me, ‘ git out,’ ” was the charge of one adult 
against another. “ Ahvy [Ahby : in this case the b 
had become v] do cuss me,” was the serious-sounding 
but trifling accusation made by one little girl against 
her seat-mate. Both they seldom use ; generally “ all 
two,” or emphatically, “ all-two boff togedder.” One 
for alone. “ Me one an’ God,” was the answer of an 
old man in Charleston when I ashed him whether he 
escaped alone from his plantation. “ Heaben ’nuff 
for me one ” \i.6 . 1 suppose, “ for my part ”], says 
one of their songs. Talk is one of their most 
common words, where we should use ^eah or me<m. 

“ Talk me, sir 9 ” asks a hoy who is not sure whether 
you mean him or his comrade. « Talk lick, sir ! 
nuffin but lick,” was the answer to the uuestion 
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iionse means tlie collection of KTegro lionses^ and is, 
I suppose, really plural. As to cases, I do not know 
that I eyer heard a regular possessive, hut they have 
begun to develop one of their own, which is a very 
curious illustration of the way inflectional forms have 
probably grown up in other languages. If they wish 
to make the fact of possession at all emphatic or dis- 
tinct, they use the whole word “ own.^’ Thus, they 
will say Mosey house 5 ’’ but if asked whose house 
that is, the answer is Mosey own.” Co’ Molsy 
y’own,” was the odd reply made by a little girl to 
the question whose child she was carrying; Oo’ is 
title; y euphonic. 

^ Nearly all the pronouns exist. Perhaps us does 
not, we being generally in its place. She and her 
being rare, Mm is the usual pronoun of the third 
person singular, for all genders and cases. « Him 
lick we” was the complaint of some small children 
against a large girl. Dm is still more common, as 
objective case, for all genders and numbers; as 8h 
{see ’em). 

^Tt is too much to say that the verbs have no in- 
flections ; but it is true that these have nearly dis- 
appeared. Ask a boy where he is going, and the 
answer is “^^gwine crick for ketch crab,” — '"goinginto 
the creek to catch crabs ” {for being generally used 
instead of tOy to denote purpose) ; ask another where 
the missing boy is, and the answer is the same, with 
gone instead of gwine. Present time is made definite 
by the auxiliary do or cZa, as in the refrains JBell da 
ring,” Jericho da worry me.” Past time is ex- 

See J. J. Thomas, Theonj and Practice 0/ Creoh Grammar^ 1869 ; 
and the same author’s remarks on Triibner’s Deeemher, 1870. 
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pressed by done^ as in other parts of the South. The 
passive is rarely, if ever, indicated. Ole man call 
Johu/^ is the answer when you ask who is such and 
such a person. Him mix wid him own fat/^ was 
the description given of a paste made of bruised 
ground-nuts, the oil of the nut furnishing mois- 
ture.’ 

These various influences, under which language 
everywhere grows and changes, ai’O like the waves and 
winds which carry deposits to the bottom of the sea, 
w^here they accumulate and rise, and grow, and a.t 
last appear on the surface of the earth as a stratum, 
perfectly intelligible in all its component parts, not 
produced by an inward principle of growth, nor regu- 
lated by invariable laws of nature ; yet, on the other 
hand, by no means the result of mere accident, or 
the production of lawless and uncontrolled agencies. 
We cannot be careful enough in the use of our words. 
Strictly speaking, neither history nor growth is appli- 
cable to the. changes of the shifting surface of the 
earth. History applies to the actions of free agents ; 
growth to the natural unfolding of organic beings. 
We speals:, ho^vever, of the growth of the crust of tlie 
earth, and we know* what we mean by it ; and it is 
in this sense, but not in the sense of growth as 
applied to a tree, that we have a right to speak of 
the growth of language. If that modification which 
takes place in time by continually new combinations 
of given elements, which withdraws itself from the 
control of free agents, and can in the end be recog- 
nised as the result of natural agencies, may be called 
growth ; and, if so defined, we may apply it to the 
grow^th of the crust of the earth ; the same word, in 
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the same seiise^ will he applicable to language, and 
will justify us in removing the science of language 
from the pale of the historical to that of the physical 
sciences. 

There is another objection which we have to con- 
sider, and the consideration of which will again help 
us to understand more clearly the real character of 
language. The great periods in the growth of the 
earth which have been established by geological re- 
search are brought to their close, or very nearly so, 
when we discover the first vestiges of human life, and 
when the history of man, in the widest sense of the 
word, begins. The periods in the growth of lan- 
guage, on the contrary, begin and run parallel with 
the history of man. It has been said, therefore, that 
although language may not be merely a work of art, 
it would, nevertheless, be impossible to understand 
the life and growth of any language without an 
historical knowledge of the times in which that 
language grew up. We ought to know, it is said, 
whether a language which is to be analysed under 
the microscope of comparative grammar, has been 
growing up wild, among wild tribes without a litera- 
ture, oral or written, in poetry or in prose ; or whether 
it has received the cultivation of poets, priests, and 
orators, and retained the impress of a classical age. 
Again, it is only from the annals of political history 
that we can learn whether one language has come in 
contact with another, how long this contact has 
lasted, which of the two nations stood higher in 
civilisation, which was the conquering and which the 
conquered, which of the two established the laws, 
the religion, and the arts of the country, and which 
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produced the greatest nnmber of national teachers, 
popular poets, and snccessfol demagogues. All these 
questions are of a purely historical character, and the 
science which has to borrow so much from historical 
sources, might well be considered an anomaly in the 
sphere of the physical sciences. 

hTow, in answer to this, it cannot be denied that 
among the physical sciences none is so intimately 
connected with the history of man as the science of 
language. But a similar connection, though in a 
less degree, can be shown to exist between other 
branches of physical research and the history of 
man. In zoology, for instance, it is of some im- 
portance to know at what particular period of his- 
tory, in what country, and for what purposes certain 
animals were tamed and domesticated. In ethnology, 
a science, we may remark in passing, quite distinct 
from the science of language, it would be difficult to 
account for the Caucasian stamp impressed on the 
Mongolian race in Hungary, or on the Tatar race in 
Turkey, unless we knew from written documents the 
migi’ations and settlements of the Mongolic and 
Tataric tribes in Europe. A botanist, again, com- 
paring several specimens of rye, would find it difficult 
to account for, their t:espective peculiarities, unless 
he knew that in some parts of the world this plant 
has been cultivated for centuries, whereas in other 
regions, as, for instance, in Mount Caucasus, it is 
still allowed to grow wild. Plants have their own 
countries, like races ; and the presence of the cucum- 
ber in Greece, the orange and cherry in Italy, the 
I potato in England, and the vine at the Cape, can be 
'frilly explained by the historian only. The more 
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intimate relation, therefore, between the histoiy of 
language and the history of man is not sufficient to 
exclude the science of language from the circle of the 
physical sciences. 

E'ay, it might be shown that, if strictly defined, the 
science of language can declare itself completely in- 
dependent of history. If we speak of the language 
of England, we ought, no doubt, to know something 
of the 2)olitical history of the British Isles, in order 
to understand the jiresent state of that language. Its 
history begins with the early Britons, who spoke a 
Celtic dialect ; it carries us on to the Saxon settle- 
ments, the Danish invasions, the Norman conquest : 
and we see how each of these 2)olitical events contri- 
buted to the formation of the character of the lan- 
guage. The language of England may be said to 
have been in succession Celtic, Saxon, Norman, and 
English. But if we speak of the history of the 
English language, we enter on totally different 
ground. The English language was never Celtic, 
the Celtic never grew into Saxon, nor the Saxon into 
Norman, nor the Norman into English. The history 
of the Celtic language runs on to the present day. 
It matters not whether it be spoken by all the inha- 
bitants of the British Isles, or only by a Imall minority 
in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. A language, as 
long as it is spoken by anybody, lives and has its 
substantive existence. The last old woman that 
spoke Cornish, and to whose memory a monument 
has been raised at Paul, represented^, by herself 
alone the ancient language of ComwaH; A Celt may 
become an Englishman, Celtic and English blood 
may be mixed: and who could tell at the present 
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day the exact proportion of Celtic and Saxon Hood 
in "the population of England? But languages are 
never mixed. It is indifferent by what name the 
language spoken in the British Islands be called, 
whether English or British or Saxon ; to the student 
of language English is Teutonic, and nothing but 
Teutonic. The physiologist may protest, and point 
out that in many, instances the skull, or the bodily 
habitat of the English language, is of a Celtic type ; 
the g^enealogist may protest and prove that the arms 
of many an English fan^ily are of Horman origin ; 
the student of language must follow his own way. 
Historical information as to an early substratum of 
Celtic inhabitants in Britain, as to Saxon, Danish, 
and Horman invasions, may be useful to him. But 
though every record were burned, and every skull 
mouldered, the English language, as spoken by any 
ploughboy, would reveal its own history, if analysed 
according to the rules of comparative grammar. 
Without the help of history, we should see that 
English, is Teutonic, that like Dutch and Erisiaii it 
belongs to the Low-German branch ; that this branch, 
together with the High-German, Gothic, and Scan- 
dinavian branches, constitute the Teutonic class; 
that this Teutonic . class, together with the Celtic, 
Slavonic, the Hellenic, Italic, Iranic, and Indie classes, 
constitute the great Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech. In the English dictionary the student of 
the science of language can detect, by his own tests, 
Celtic, Norman, Greek, and Latin ingredients, but 
not a single drop of foreign blood has entered 
into the organic system of English speech. The 
grammar, the blood and soul of the language, is as 
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pure andiinmixed in English as spoken in the British 
Isles, as it was when spoken on the shores of the 
German ocean by the Angles, Saxons, and Juts of' 
the continent. 

In thus considering and refuting the objections 
which have been, or might be, made against the 
admission of the science of language into the circle 
of the physical sciences, we have arrived at some 
results which it may be useful to recapitulate before 
we proceed further. We saw that whereas philology 
treats language only as a means, comparative philo- 
logy chooses language as the object of scientific 
inquiry. It is not the study of one language, but of 
many, and in the end of all, which forms the aim of 
this new science. Nor is the language of Homer of 
greater interest, in the scientific treatment of human 
speech, than the dialect of the Hottentots. 

We saw, secondly, that after the first practical 
acquisition and careful analysis of the facts and 
forms of any language, the next and most important 
step is the classification of all the varieties of human 
speech, and that only after this has been accom- 
plished would it be safe to venture on the great 
questions which underlie all physical research, the 
questions as to the what, the whence, and the why 
of language. 

We saw, thirdly, that there is a distinction between 
what is called history and growth. We determined 
the true meaning of growth, as applied to language, 
and perceived how it was independent of the caprice 
of man, and governed by laws thal? could be dis- 
covered by careful observation, and be traced back 
in the end to higher laws which govern the organs 
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both, of human thought, and of the human voice. 
Though admitting that the science of language was 
more intimately connected than any other physical 
science with what is called the political history of 
man, we found that, strictly speaking, our science 
might well dispense with that auxiliary, and that 
languages can be analysed and classified on their 
own evidence, particularly on the strength of their 
grammatical articulation, without any reference to 
the individuals, families, clans, tribes, nations, or 
races by whom they are or have been spoken. 

In the course of these considerations, we had to 
lay down two axioms, to which we shall frequently 
have to appeal in the progress of our investigations. 
The first declares grammar to be the most essential 
element, and therefore the ground of classification 
in ah languages which have produced a definite 
grammatical articulation ; the second denies the pos- 
sibility of a mixed language. 

These two axioms are, in reality, but one, as we 
shall see when we examine them more closely. There 
is hardly a language which in one sense may not be 
called a mixed language. IsTo nation or tribe was 
ever so completely isolated as not to admit the im- 
portation of a certain number of foreign words. In 
some instances these imported words have changed 
the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element. 
Thus Turkish is a Turanian dialect ; its grammar is 
purely Tataric or Turanian; — ^yet at the present 
moment the Turkish language, as spoken by the 
higher ranks at Constantinople, is so entirely over- 
grown with Persian and Arabic words, that a common 
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clod from the country understands hut little of the 
so-called Osmanli, though its grammar is the same as 
the grammar which he uses in his Tataric utterance. 
The presence of these Persian and Arabic words in. 
Turkish is to be accounted for by literary and poli- 
ticalj even more than by religious influences. Persian 
civilisation began to tell on the Arabs from the first 
days of their religious and military conquests^ and 
although the conquered and converted Persians had 
necessarily to accept a large number of relig-ious and 
political terms of Arabic, i. e. Semitic, origin, it would 
appear from a more careful examination of the several 
Persian words admitted into Arabic, that the ancient 
Aryan civilisation of Persia, reinvigorated by the 
Sassanian princes, reacted powerfully, though more 
silently, on the primitive nomadism of Arabia.®® The 
Koran itself is not free from Persian expressions, and 
it contains even a denunciation of the Persian ro- 
mances which circulated among the more educated 
followers of Mohammed. Kow the Turks, though 
accepting a Semitic religion, and with it necessarily 
a Semitic religious terminology, did not accept that 
religion till after it had passed through a Persian 
channel. Hence the large number of Persian words 
in Turkish, and the clear traces of Persian construc- 
tion and idiom even in Arabic words as used in 
Turkish. Such Aryan words as din, faith, gaur, an 
infidel, omj, a fast, namaz, prayers, used by a 
Turanian race, worshipping according to the formu- 
laries of a Semitic religion, are more instructive in 

Eeinaud, Memoire sur VInde, p. SIO. Eenan, Eistoire des Langues 
skmitiques, pp. 292, 379, &c. Spiegel, Avesid. (XJebersetzxiug). vol i. 
p. 39. 
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the history of civilisation than coins^ inscriptions, or 
chronicles.®^ 

There is, perhaps, no language so full of words 
evidently derived from the most distant sources, as 
English. Every country of the globe seems to have 
brought some of its verbal manufactures to the in- 
tellectual market of England. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, Erench, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man — nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese 
words — ^lie mixed together in the English dictionary. 
On the evidence of words alone it would be impossible 
to classify English with any other of the established 
stocks and stems of human speech. Leaving out of 
consideration the smaller ingredients, we find, on 
comparing the Teutonic with the Latin, or Neo-Latin 
or Norman-Erench elements in English, that the 
latter have a decided majority over the home-grown 
Saxon terms. This may seem incredible ; and if we 
simply took a page of any English book, and counted 
therein the words of purely Saxon and Latin origin, 
the majority would be no doubt on the Saxon side. 
The articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs, all of which are of Saxon growth, occur over 
and over again in one and the same page. Thus, 
Hickes maintained that nine-tenths of the English 
dictionary were Saxon, because there were only three 

** * It is doubtful whether the Arabs, in their low state of civilisation, 
would have made such rapid progress, and the fact that most, and the 
most famoTis of their learned men were of foreign or mostly of Persian- 
origin, as well as the coincidence of the beginning of Arabic literature 
with the victory of the Abbassides, the supporters of the Semitic element 
in the Islam, speaks against it/— Weil, (xeschicUe der Ohalifen, ii.p. 83. 
Ibn Chaldun, in Slane’s Preface to Jbn Ohalihan, vol. li. English 
translation. 
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words of Latin origin in tLe Lord^s prayer, Sharon 
Turner, who extended Ms observations over a larger 
field, came to the conclusion that the relation of 
Norman to Saxon was as four to six. Another writer, 
who estimated the whole number of English words 
at 38,000, assigned 23,000 to a Saxon, and 15,000 to 
a classical source. On taking, however, a more 
accurate inventory, and counting every word in the 
dictionaries of Eobertson and Webster, M. Thommerel 
has established the fact that of the sum total of 
43,566 words, 29,853 came from classical, 13,230 
from Teutonic, and the rest from miscellaneous 
sources.®^ On the evidence of its dictionary, there- 
fore, and treating English as a mixed language, it 
would have to be classified, together with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, as one of the Eomanee or Neo- 
Latin dialects. Languages, however, though mixed 
in their dictionary, can never he mixed in their 
grammar, Hervas was told by missionaries that, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the Araucans 
used hardly a single word wMch was not Spanish, 
though they preserved both the grammar and the 
syntax of their own native speech,’^® 

Some excellent statistics on the exact proportion of Saxon and 
Latin in various English writers, are to be found in Marsh’s Lectures on 
the English Language, pp. 120 seq. and 181 seq. 

* En este estado, que es el primer paso que las naciones dan para 
mudar de lengua, estaba quarenta anos ha la araucana en las islas de 
Ohiioue (como he oido a ios jesuitas sus misioneros), en donde los 
araucanos apenas proferian palabra que no fuese espanola; mas la 
proferian con el artifieioy orden de su lengua nativa, Hamada araucana,’ 
—Hervas, Catdogo, tom. i. p. 16. * Este artificio ha sido en mi obser- 
vacion ei principal medio de que me he valido para eonocer la afinidad 
o diferencia de las lenguas conocidas, y reducirlas 4 deteminadas 
elasps .’ — ' ' " ■ 
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This is the reason why grammar is made the 
criterion of the relationship and the base of the 
classification in almost all languages ; and it follows, 
therefore, as a matter of course, that in the classi- 
fication and in the science of language, it is im- 
possible to admit the existence of a mixed idiom. 
We may foi’m whole sentences in English consisting 
entirely of Latin or Eomance words , yet whatever 
there is left of grammar in English bears unmis- 
takable traces of Teutonic workmanship. What 
may now be called grammar in English is little 
more than the terminations of the genitive singular 
and nominative plural of nouns, the degrees of 
comparison, and a few of the persons and tenses 
of the verb. Yet the single s, used as the ex- 
ponent of the third person singular of the indicative 
present, is irrefragable evidence that, in a scientific 
classification of languages, English, though it did 
not retain a single word of Saxon origin, would have 
to be classed as Saxon, and as a branch of the great 
Teutonic stem of the Aryan family of speech. In 
ancient and less matured languages, grammar, or 
the formal part of human speech, is far more abun- 
dantly developed than in English ; and it is, therefore, 
a much safer guide for discovering a family likeness 
in scattered members of the same family. There are 
languages in which there is no trace of what we are 
accustomed to call grammar; for instance, ancient 
Chinese; there are others in which we can still 
watch the growth of grammar, or, more correctly, 
the gradual lapse of material into merely formal 
elements. In these languages new principles of 
classification will have to be applied, such as are 
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suggested by tbe study of natural history ; and we 
shall have to be satisfied with the criteria of a 
morphological affinity, instead of those of a genea- 
logical relationship. 

I have thus answered, I hope, some of the objec- 
tions which threatened to deprive the science of ian- 
giiage of that place -which she claims in the circle of 
the physical sciences. We shall see in our next 
lecture what the history of our science has been 
from its beginning to the present day, and how far 
it may be said to have passed through the three 
stages, the empirical, the classificatory, and the theo- 
retical, which mark the childhood, the youth, and the 
manhood of every one of the natural sciences. 
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LECTTJEE III. 

THE EMPIEICAL STAHE. 

W E begin to-day to trace tbe Mstorical progress 
of tbe science of language in its three stages, 
the Empirical^ the Glassijlcatory, and the TheoreticaL 
As a general rule each physical science begins with 
analysis, proceeds to classification, and ends with 
theory; but, as I pointed out in my first lecture, 
there are frequent exceptions to this rule, and it is 
by no means uncommon to find that philosophical 
speculations, which properly belong to the last or 
theoretical stage, were attempted in physical sciences 
long before the necessary eyidence had been collected 
or arranged. Thus, we find that the science of lan- 
guage, in the only two countries where we can watch 
its origin and history — in India and Greece — rushes 
at once into theories about the mysterious nature 
of speech, and cares as little for facts as the man who 
wrote an account of the camel without ever having 
seen the animal or the desert. The Brahmans, in 
the hymns of the Veda, raised language to the rank 
of a deity, as tbey did with all things of which they 
knew not what they were. They addressed hymns 
to her in which she is said to have been with the 
gods from the beginning, achieving wondrous things, 
and never revealed to man except in part. In the 
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Br^limanas, language is called the cow, breath the 
bullj and their jouiig is said to be the mind of man.^ 
Brahman^ the highest being, is said to be known 
through speech, nay, speech herself is called the 
Supreme Brahman. At a very early period, however, 
the Brahmans recovered from their raptures about 
langxiage, and set to work with wonderful skill dis- 
secting her sacred body. Their achievements in 
grammatical analysis, which date from the sixth 
century B.O., are stiE unsurpassed in the grammati- 
cal literature of any nation. The idea of reducing a 
whole language to a smaE number of roots, which 
in Europe was not attempted before the sixteenth 
century by Henry Estienne,^ was perfectly familiar 
to the Bral|imans at least 600 b.o. 

The Greeks, though they did not raise language 
to the rank of a deity, paid her, nevertheless, the 
greatest honours in their ancient schools of philo- 

* Oolebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays^ i, 32, The following Yerses are 
pronounced by V^k, the goddess of speech, in the 125th hymn of the 
10 th book of the liig-Yeda : ‘ Even I myself say this (what is) welcome 
to gods and to men : “ Whom I love, him I make strong, him I make a 
Brahman, him a great prophet, him I make wise. For Rudra (the god 
of thunder) I bend the bow, to slay the enemy, the hater of the Brah- 
mans. For the people I make w'ar ; I pervade heaven and earth. I bear 
the father on the summit of this world ; my origin is in the water in ^he 
sea ; from thence I go forth among all beings, and touch this heaven 
with my height- I myself breathe forth like the wind, embracing all 
beings ; above this heaven, beyond this earth, such am I in greatness.” ^ 
See also Atharva-veda, iv. 30 ; xix* 9, S, Muir, Sanskrit Texts^ part 
iii, pp. 108, 150. 

2 Sir John Stoddart, Glossology, p. 276. The first pomplete Hebrew 
G-rammar and Dictionary of the Bible were the work of Rabbi Jon4, or 
Abul Walid Merwin Ibn Djan4h, in the middle of the eleventh century. 
The idea of Hebrew roots was explained even before him by Abu 
Zacariyya ’Hayyudj, who is called the . first Grammarian by Ibn Ezra. 
Of. Munk, Notice sur Ahoid Walidf^ Jodmat. asiatiguey lHoO, avril. 
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sopliy. Tiiere is hardly one of tlieir representative 
pMlosopliers who has not left some saying on the 
nature of language. The world without^ or nature^ 
and the world within^ or mind, did not excite more 
wonder and elicit deeper oracles of wisdom from the 
ancient sages of Greece than language, the image of 
both, of nature and of mind. ^ Wliat is language 
was a question asked quite as early as "^What am 
I and ^ "What is all this world around me ? ^ The 
problem of language -was in fact a recognised battle- 
field for the different schools of ancient Greek philo- 
sophy, and we shall have to glance at their early 
guesses on the nature of human speech, when we 
come to consider the third or theoretical stage in 
the science of language. 

At present, we have to look for the early traces of 
the first or empirical stage. And here it might seem 
doubtful what was the real work to be assigned to 
this stage. What can be meant by the empirical 
treatment of language? Who were the men that 
did for language what the sailor did for his stars, the 
miner for his minerals, the gardener for his flowers ? 
Who was the first to give any thought to language ? 
— to distinguish between its component parts, be- 
tween nouns and verbs, between articles and pro- 
nouns, between the nominative and accusative, the 
active and passive ? Who invented these terms, and 
for what purpose were they invented? 

We must be careful in answering these questions, 
for, as I said before, the merely empirical analysis of 
language was preceded in Greece by more general 
inquiries into the nature of thought and language; 
and the result has been that many of the technical 
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tenns whicli form tlie nomenclattire of emijirie-j] 
grammar, existed in the schools of philosophr lono- 
before they were handed over, ready made to the 
grammarian. The distinction of noun and verb or 
more correctly, of subject and predicate 
work of pliilosopiiers. ^ 

ease, iiuniber, and g< 


- , , -> was.; the; 

iiiven tile teehmcal terms for 

1 ^ X, coined at a very 

nature 

o thought; not^for the pr-actical purpose of aua- 
lysmg the forms of language. This, their practical 
application to the spoken language of Greece, was 
the work of a later generation. It was the teacher 
of languages who first compared the categories of 
thought with the realities of the Greek language 
It was he who transferred the terminology of Aris- 
totle ^d the Stoics from thought to speech, from 
logic to grammar; and thus opened the first roads 
mto the mperyious wilderness of spoken speech. In 
doing this, the grammarian had to alter the strict 
acceptation of many of the terms which he borrowed 
fi'om the philosopher, and he had to coin others 
before he could lay hold of all the facts of language 
even m the roughest manner. Tor, indeed, the dis- 
tinction between noun and verb, between active and 
passive, between nominative and accusative, does not 
help us much towards a scientific analysis of lan- 
guage. It is no more than a first grasp, and it can 
on j be compared witb the most elementary termin- 
O op in other branches of human knowledge. Hever- 
tpless, it was a beginning, a Yerj important begin- 
mng; and if we preserve in our histories of the 
world the names of those who are said to have dis- 
covered the physical elements, the names of Thales 
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and Anaximenes and Empedocles, we ouglit not to 
forget tlie names of the discoverers of the elements 
of language — ^the founders of one of the most useful 
and most successful branches of philosophy — the 
first Grammarians. 

Grammar then, in the usual sense of the word, or 
the merely formal and empirical analysis of language, 
owes its origin, like all other sciences, to a very 
natural and pi'actical want. The first practical gram- 
marian was the first practical teacher of languages, 
and if we want to know the beginnings of the science 
of language we must try to find out at what time 
in the history of the world, and under what cir- 
cumstances, people first thought of learning any 
language besides their own. At that time we shall 
find the first practical grammar, and not till then. 
Much may have |)een ready at hand through the 
less interested researches of philosophers, and like- 
wise through the critical studies of the scholars of 
Alexandria on the ancient forms of their language 
as preserved in the Homeric poems. But rules of 
declension and conjugation, paradigms of regular and 
irregular nouns and verbs, observations on s^mtax, 
and the like, these are the work of the teachers of 
languages, and of no one else. 

Now, the teaching of languages, though at present 
so large a profession, is comparatively a very modern 
invention. No ancient Greek ever thought of learn- 
ing a foreign language. Why should he P He di- 
vided the whole world into Greeks and Barbarians, 
aud he would have felt himself degraded by adopting 
eiiheA the dress or the manners or the language of 
bit ^barian neighbours. He considered it a privi- 
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lege to speak Greek, and even dialects closely related 
to his own, were treated by him as mere jargons 
It takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
IS possible to express oneself in any but onA’« ‘ 

Tie Pol,, celled tieic ^ 

Germans, mem^ec, wiemyi meanino- dumb -3 
a., Obeeb celled tie bciarieo. 4*,“^ 
less The name which the Germans gave to thehr 
neighbouis, the Celts, walh in Old High-German 
in Anglo-Saxon, the modern Welsh is snn’ 
posed to be the same as the Sanskrit mleifcka and" 
II sOy it meant oricinfl o i 

distinctly.-* a person who talks in- 

Even whm the Greeks began to feel the necessity 

of commnmcatmg with foreign nations, when they 

felt a desire of learning their idioms, thl proS 

was by no means solved. Eor ^w was a foretn 

language to be learnt as long as either party eoidd 

only speak their own ? The problem wa« ^ + 
difficnlf oo piomem was almost as 

SrT X ^ persons 

the &st men, as yet speechless, came together 
order to invent speech, and to discuss 
appiopnate names that should be given to the per 
ceptions of the senses and the abstractions' of 

As, 

the German race of the *>3e<i for 

T^tschrift fur verglmUnie Spraohforschmff,- b. ifT ffg/* c ’ 

Wtian, dumb ^ m^y, dumb; 

t*., lu liwi., I*. A5,. a.nSSSfa,'**""*' j 
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mind. At first it must be supposed that tbe Greeks 
learned foreign languages very mucb as children 
learn their own. The interpreters mentioned by 
ancient historians were probably children of parents 
speaking different languages. Oyaxares, the king of 
Media, on the arrival of a tribe of Scythians in^ his 
counti*y, sent some children to them that they might 
learn their language and the art of archery.® The 
son of a barbarian and a Greek would naturally 
learn the utterances both of his father and mother, 
and the lucrative nature of his services would not 
fail to increase the supply. We are told, though on 
rather mythical authority, that the Greeks were 
astonished at the multiplicity of languages which 
they encountered during the Argonautic expedition, 
and that they were much inconvenienced by the 
want of skilful interpreters.® We need not wonder 
at this, for the English army was hardly better off 
tha.Ti the army of Jason ; and such is the variety of 
dialects spoken in the Caucasian Isthmus, that it 
is still called by the inhabitants ‘the Mountain of 
Languages.’ If we tm’n our eyes firom these mythi- 
cal ages to the historical times of Greece, we find 
that trade gave the first encouragement to the pro- 
fession of interpreters. Herodotus tells us (iv. 24), 
that caravaus of Greek merchants, following the 
course of the Volga upwards to the TJral mountains, 
were accompanied by seven interpreters, speaking 
seven different languages. These must have com- 
prised Slavonic, Tataric, and Finnic dialects, spoken 
in those countries in the time of Herodotus, as they 

. 5 ^ * Herod, lib. i. cap. 73. 

^ * Hiimboldt’s Kosmosy vol. ii. p, 141, 
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are at the present day. The wars with Peraia first 
familiarised the G-reeks -with the idea that other 
nations also possessed real languages. Themistocles 
studied Persian, and is said to have spoken it fluently. 
The expedition of Alexander contributed still more 
powerfully to a knowledge of other nations and 
languages. But when Alexander went to couTerse 
with the Brahmans, who were ewen then considered 
by the Greeks as the guardians of a most ancient 
and mysterious wisdom, their answers had to be 
translated by so many interpreters that one of the 
Brahmans remarked, they must become like water 
that had passed through many impure channels.” 
We hear, indeed, of more ancient Greek travellers, 
and it is difficult to understand how, in those early 
times, anybody could have travelled without a certain 
knowledge of the language of the people through 
whose camps and villages and towns he had to pass. 
Many of these travels, however, particularly those 
which are said to have extended as far as India, are 
mere inventions of later writers.® Lycurgus may 

' This shows how diffleult it would be to admit that any influence 
was exercised by Indian on Gfreek philosophers, Pyrrhon, if we may 
believe Alexander Polyhistor, seems indeed to have accompanied Alex- 
ander on Ms expedition to India, and one feels tempted to connect the 
scepticism of Pyrrhon with the system of Buddhist philosophy then 
current in India. But the ignorance of the language on both sides must 
hare been an almost insurmountable barrier between the (Jreekand the 
Indian thinkers. {Fragmenta Histor, Gmc, ed. Miiiler, tom. iii. p. 243 b ; 
Lassen, Indische AlieHhum&kundei b. iii, s. 380.) 

« On the supposed travels of Greek philosophers to India, see Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumshunde, b. iii. s. 379; Brandis Jiardbmh der 
Gcschiphte der PhUosophie,^ b. i. s. 425. a?he opinion of Bugald Stewart 
and Niebuhr that the Indian philosophers borrowed from the Greeks, * 
and that of Gorres and others that the Greeks borrowed from the 
Brahmans, are examined in my Essay on Indian Logic, in JDr. Thomson^ s 
Lams of Thought. 

h2 , ' 
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have travelled to Spain and Africa, he certainly did 
not proceed to India, nor is tliere any mention of Ms 
intereonrse with the Indian Gymnosophists before 
Aristocrates, who liyed about 100 b.o. The travels 
of Pythagoras are equally mytMcal; they are inven- 
tions of Alexandrian writers, who believed that all 
wisdom must have flowed from the East. There is 
better authority for believing that Democritus went 
to Egypt and Babylon, but his more distant travels 
to India are likewise legendary. Herodotus, though 
he travelled in Egypt and Persia, never gives us to 
understand that he was able to converse in any but 
his own language. 

As far as we can tell, the barbarians seem to have 
possessed a greater facility for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Eomans, Soon after the 
Macedonian conquest we find® Berosus in Babylon, 
Menander in Tyre, and Manetho in Egypt, compiling, 
from original sources, the annals of their countries.^® 
Their works were written in Greek, and for the 
Greeks. The native language of Berosus was Baby- 
lonian, of Menander Phenician, of Manetho Egyptian. 

® See Niebuhr, Vorlom^gen uher alte Gesohwhte^ b. i. s. 17. 

The translation of Mago’s work on agriculture belongs to a later 
time. There is no proof that Mago, who wrote twenty-eight books on 
agriculture in tbe Punic language, lived, as Humboldt supposes 
{KosmoSf vol. ii. p. 184), 600 b.c. Varro, de E. E, i, 1, says: *Hos 
nobilitate Mago Carthaginiensis prasteriit Pmnica lingua, quod res 
dispersas eomprehendit libris rsdix., qnos Cassius Dionysius TJticensis 
vertit libris xx., Orseca lingua, ac Sextilio praetori misit: in quae 
volumina de Grraeeis libris eorum quos dixi adjecit non pauca, et de 
Magonis dempsit instar librorum yiii. Hosee ipsos utiliter ad vi. libros 
redegit Diophanes in Bithynia, et misit Dejotaro regi.’ This Cassius 
Dionysius TJticensis lived about 40 b.c. The translation into Latin 
was made at the command of the Senate, shortly after the third Punic 
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Berosus was aMe to read tlie cxmeiform documents 
of Babylonia with, the same ease with which Mane- 
tho read the papyri of Egypt. The almost contem- 
poraneous appearance of three such men, barbarians 
by birth and language, who were anxious to save the 
histories of their countries from total oblivion, by 
entrusting them to the keeping of their conquerors, 
the Greeks, is highly significant. But what is 
likewise significant, and by no means creditable to 
the Greek or Macedonian conquerors, is the small 
value which they seem to have set on these works. 
They have all been lost, and are known to us by 
fragments only, though there can be little doubt that 
the work of Berosus would have been an invaluable 
guide to the student of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and of Babylonian history, and that Manetho, if 
preserved complete, would have saved us volumes of 
controversy on Egyptian chronology. We learn, 
however, fi'om the almost simultaneous appearance 
of these works, that soon after the epoch marked by 
Alexander’s conquests in the East, the Greek lan- 
guage was studied and cultivated by literary men of 
barbarian origin, though we should look in vain for 
any Greek learning or employing for literary pur- 
poses any but his own tongue. We hear of no in- 
tellectual intercourse between Greeks and Barbarians 
■before the days of Alexander and Alexandria. At 
Alexandria, various nations, speaking different lan- 
guages, and believing in different gods, were brought 
together. Though primarily engaged in mercantile 
speculations, it was but natural that in their moments 
of leisure they should hold discourse on their native 
countries, their gods, their kings, their law-givers. 
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and poets. Besides, there were Greeks at Alexandria 
%vho were engaged in tlie stud j of antiquity, and who 
knew how to ask questions from men coming from 
any country of the world. The pretension ' of the 
Egyptians to a fabulous antiquity, the belief of the 
Jews in the sacred character of their law, the faith 
of the Persians in the writing of Zoroaster, all these 
were fit subjects for discussion in the haUs and 
libraries of Alexandria. We probably owe the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, to this 
sphit of literary inquiry which was patronised at 
Alexandria by the Ptolemies. The writings of 
Zoroaster also, the Zend-Avesta, would seem to have 
been rendered into Greek about the same time. For 
Hermippus, who is said by Pliny to have translated 
the writings of Zoroaster, was in all probability Her- 
mippus the Peripatetic philosopher, the pupil of 
Callimachus, one of the most learned scholars at 
Alexandria. 

Ptolemseus Hiiladelpims (287-246 b.c.), on the recommendation of 
his chief librarian (Bemetrins Phalereiis), is said to have sent a Jew of 
the name of Ajristeas, to Jerusalem, to ask the high priest for a MS. of 
the Bible, -and for seventy interpreters. Others maintain that the 
Hellenistic Jews who lived at Alexandria, and who had almost forgotten 
their native language, had this translation made for their own benefit. 
Certain it is, that about the beginning of the third century b.c. (285), 
we find large portions of the Hebrew Bible translated into Greek by 
different bands. 

Pliny, XXX. 2. * Sine dubio ilia orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et alins, non satis 
constat Eudoxus qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utilissimamque 
earn intelligi voluit, Zoroastremhune sexmillibus annorum ante Platonis 
mortem fuisse prodidit. Sic et Aristoteles. Hermippus qui de tota ea 
arte diligentissime scripsit, et vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre 
condita, indicibus quoque voluminum ejus positis explanavit, prsecepto- 
3rem a quo institutum disceret, tradidit Azonacem, xpsum vero quinque 
minibus annorum ante Trojanum bellum fuisse.’ See Bunsen’s 
Ta, 101. 
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But althougla we find at Alexandria tliese and 
similar traces of a general interest haying been ex- 
cited by the literatures of other nations, there is no 
evidence which would lead us to suppose that their 
languages also had become the snb}ect of scientific 
inquiry. It was not through the study of other lan- 
guages, but through the study of the ancient dialects 
of their own language, that the Greeks at Alexandria 
were first led to what we should call critical and 
philological studies. The critical study of Greek took 
its origin at Alexandria, and it was chiefly based on 
the text of Homer. The general outline of grammar 
existed, as I remarked before, at an earlier period. 
It grew up in the schools of Greek philosophers.^® 
Plato knew of noun and verb as the two component 
parts of speech. Aristotle added conjunctions and 
articles. He likewise observed the distinctions of 
number and case. But neither Plato nor Aristotle 
paid much attention to the forms of language which 
corresponded to these forms of thought, nor had they 
any inducement to reduce them to any practical 
rules. With Aristotle the verb or rMma is hardly 
more than predicate, and in sentences such as ^the 
snow is white, ^ he would have called white a verb. 
The first who reduced the actual forms of language 
to something like order were the scholars of Alex- 
andria. Their chief occupation was to publish cor- 
rect texts of the Greek classics, and particularly of 
Homer. They were forced, therefore, to pay atten- 
tion to the exact forms of Greek grammar. The MSS. 
sent to Alexandria and Pergamus from different parts 
of Greece varied considerably, and it could only be 

M. M.’s History of Jufioient Sanskrit LUeraturet p. 163, 
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determined bj careful observation ^wliich forms were 
to be tolerated in Homer and wMch were not. Tbeir 
editions of Homer were not only eJcdoseis^ a Gi^eek 
word literally rendered in Latin by editio^ i, e. issues 
of books, bnt diorthoseisy that is to say, critical editions. 
There were different schools, opposed to each other in 
their views of the language of Homer. Each reading 
that was adopted by Zenodotns or Aristarchus had to 
be defended, and this could only be done by establish- 
ing general rules on the grammar of the Homeric 
poems. Did Homer use the article ? Did he use it 
before proper names? These and similar questions 
had to be settled, and as one or the other view was 
adopted by the editors, the text of these ancient poems 
was changed by more or less violent emendations. 
New technical terms were required for distinguishing, 
for instance, the article, if once recognised, from the 
demonstrative pronoun. Article is a literal transla- 
tion of the Greek word arthron. Arthron (Lat. artus) 
means the socket of a joint. The word was first used 
by Aristotle, and with him it could only mean words 
which formed, as it were, the sockets in which the 
members of a sentence moved. In such a sentence 
as ^ Whoever did it, he shall suffer for it,^ Greek 
grammarians would have called the demonstrative 
pronoun he the first socket, and the relative pronoun 
who the second socket and before Zenodotns, the 
first librarian of Alexandria, 260 b.c., all pronouns 
were simply classed as sockets or articles of speech. 
It was he who first introduced a distinction between 
personal pronouns ov aniSnymiai^ and the mere articles 
or articulations of speech, which henceforth retained 

^*''ApBpov ‘Kporofro'SfiGvoyf iipdpov ^oracrcrSpLevov* 
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usage of certain poets, marked tke difference between 
obsolete and classical forms, and published long and 
learned treatises on all these subjects. Their works 
mark a great era in the history of the science of lan- 
guage. But there was still a step to be made before 
we can expect to meet with a real practical or ele- 
mentary grammar of the Greek language. Now the 
•first real Greek grammar was that of Dionysius Thrax. 
It is still in existence, and though its genuineness 
has been doubted, these doubts have been completely 
disposed of. 

But who was Dionysius Thrax ? His father, as we 
learn from his name, was a Thracian ; but Dionysius 
himself lived at Alexandria, and was a pupil of the 
famous critic and editor of Homer, Aristarchus.^® 
Dionysius afterwards went to Eome, whei'e he taught 
about the time of Pompey. Now here we see a new 
feature in the histoxy of mankind. A Greek, a puj)il 
of Aristarchus, settles at Eome, and writes a prac- 
tical gi'ammar of the Greek language — of course, for 
the benefit of his young Eoman pupils. He was not 
the inventor of grammatical science. Neaiiy all the 
framework of grammar, as we saw, was supplied to 
him through the labours of his predecessors from 
Plato to Aristarchus. But he was the first who ap- 
plied the results of former philosophers and critics to 
the practical purpose of teaching Greek; and, what is 
most important, of teaching Greek not to Greeks, 
who knew Greek and only wanted the theory of their 
language, but to Eomans, who had to be taught the 

Suidas, 8. V. Aiov^cnos. Aiovlxnos ep^^ airh warphs 

tohofm KkTiBehf ^Apifrrdpxov fiix$7}T^s, ypapcfiariKhs ts eVo<^tffTev<rey ij/ 
P<j|5ja?? Uopam^iov roO MeydXov, 
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declensions and conjngationSj regular and irregular. 
His work tlius became one of the principal channels 
through which the grammatical terminology, which 
had been carried from Athens to Alexandria, flowed 
back to Eome, to spread from thence over the whole 
civilised -world, 

Dionysius, however, though the author of the first 
practical grammar, was by no means the first ^pro- 
fesseur de langiie ^ who settled at Rome, At his time 
Greek was more generally spoken at Rome than 
French is now spoken in London. The children of 
gentlemen learnt Greek before they learnt Latin, 
and though Quintilian in Ms work on education does 
not approve of a boy learning nothing but Greek 
for any length of time, ^ as is now the fashion,^ he 
says, ^-with most people/ yet he too recommends 
that a boy should be taught Greek first, and Latin 
afterwards.^® This may seem strange, but the fact 
is, that as long as we know anything of Italy, the 
Greek language was as much at home there as Latin, 
Italy owed almost everything to Greece, not only in 
later days when the setting sun of Greek civilisation 
mingled its rays with the dawn of Roman greatness ; 
but ever since the first Greek colonists started West- 
ward Ho ! in search of new homes. It was from the 
Greeks that the Italians received their alphabet ; it 
was by them they were taught to read and to write. 
The names for balance, for measuring-rod, for engines 

Quintilian, i 1, 12, 

See Mommsen, Bomische CfescJmhU, b, i. s, 1$7* ‘The Latin 
alphabet is the same as the modern alphabet of Sicily ; the Etnisean 
is the same as the old Attic alphabet. Mpistola, letter, chart paper, 
md stilus (?), are words borrowed from ‘Mommsen ^ b. i. S.-184, 
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in general, for coined monej,^® many terms connected 
with sea-faring,*® not excepting nausea or sea-sick- 
ness, are all borrowed from Greek, and show the 
extent to which the Italians were indebted to the 
Greeks for the very rudiments of civilisation. The 
Italians, no doubt, had their own religion ; and some 
of the names of their deities, being the common pro- 
perty of the Aryan nations, are nearly the same in 
Latin and in Greek. But there are other names in 
Latin and in Oscan, though not in Umbrian and 
Sabellian, which were clearly adopted from Greek. 
Such are A^pollo (the Oscan ^AttsXXovz/), and Hercules 
(the Oscan Herahlo), According to Mommsen there 
was an Italian god, called Hereclus^ and he was after- 
wards identified with the Greek Herahles. His name 
was supposed to be derived from liercere, and to express 
the same idea as the Greek sp/csios^ the protector of 
the boundaries. But this hypothesis is full of difS- 
culties. Her cere does not exist in Latin ; if it did, it 
would not come from the same root as sp/cos 5 lastly, 
the diminutive suflSx lus would give us herculus or 
JwrcluSy but not, in purely Latin words, hereclusJ^^ 

ACommsen, Bomische GeschicMe, b. i. s. 186. Statera, the balance, 
from the Greek o'Tct-rtjp, a weight ; mcuihma, an engine, ; numus, 

or 7iummm, a silver coin, j'd|twy,the pov^ifios ; groma^ me^saxing- 

rod, the Greek or yvSifxa; elathri^ a trellis, a grate, the Greek 

KknepcLj the native Italian word for lock being clmistra. See also 
CQvsBm,AimpTackef ii, p. 813. Libra cannot he called a Latin corrup- 
tion of kirpa, although the two words have the same origin. See Kuhn’s 
Zeitsohrift, xvi. 119. 

Gnbemare, to steer, from m^^pvav ; anchma^ anchor, from 2ty«vpa ; 
prora, the forepart, from irpcipa. Navis, remus, velujn, &;e., are common 
Aryan words, not borrowed by the Eomans from the Greeks, and tb ey show 
that the Italians were acquainted with navigation before the discovery 
of Italy by the Phocasans. See Lottner, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, vii, 167: 

2® See Gxassmann in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xvi. p. 103. If Eerculm 
were a purely Latin word, it might be identified with For-culus. 
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Gasior and Pollux ^ both of purely Greek origin, were 
readily believed in as nautical deities by the Italian 
sailors, and they were the first Greek gods to whom, 
after the battle on the Lake Eegilius (485), a temple 
was erected at Rome*^V In 431 another temple was 
erected at Eome to ‘A.poUo, whose oracle at Delphi 
had been consulted by Italians ever since Greek colo- 
nists had settled on their soil. The oracles of the 
famous Sibylla of Cumse were -written in Greek, and 
the priests {dnoviri sacris faeiundis) were allowed to 
^keep two Greek slaves for the purpose of translating 
these oracles.^'^ 

In other cases Greek gods were identified with 
Italian gods. As Juiyiter w:as clearly the same Aryan 
deity as Zeus, Juno, his wife, was identified with 
Eera. Ares was recognised in Mars; Hepliaestos in 
Yuleanns; Aihem in Minerva, &c. ; nay, even Sdturnus 
{Saeturnm), originally, it would seem, an Italian agri- 
cultural deity, was identified with Kronos; and, as 
Kronos was the son of Uranos, a new deity was easily 
invented, and Satnrnus fabled to be the son of Cwlus. 

When the Eomans, in 464 b.o*, wanted to establish 
a code of laws, the first thing they did was to send 

Mommsen, i. 408. 22 

Bihylla or SihuUa is a diminutive of an Italian sabus or sabius, 
wise ; a word wliich, though not found in classical writers, must have 
existed in the Italian dialects. The French sage pres uppos es an Italian^ 
for it cannot be derived or from sayim . — 

Diez, Lexicon Etymologicum^ p. 300. Sapius has been preserved in 
nesajpius^ foolish. BibuUa^ therefore, meant a wise old woman. 

2** See, however, Schweizer-Siedler, in Kuhn's ZdUchtift, xvi. 139, 
who sees in Saeiur-?ms an Italian development of tbe Vedi'c Savitar, 
the Sun, as a generative power. At Eome Saturnus was considered as 
an agricultural deity, and the sickle in his hand may possibly have re- 
called the sickle which Kronos used against bis father. See Plutarch, 
Annot, Bo-man. 42 : mpTrSy kper^s ^ yeopyias ^y<epLwv 6 d€6s ; ^ yap 

apiTT} rovTO o'lQfj.aipei* fcal ow^, &s yiypa<p€V ^Aprifxaxos 'Etri6d(p irei86p,evos. 
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commissioners to Greece, to report on the laws of 
Solon at Athens and the laws of other Greet towns.®® 
As Eome rose in political power, Greet manners, 
Greet art. Greet language and literature found readj 
admittance.®® Before the beginning of the Punic 
wars, many of the Eoman statesmen were able to 
understand, and even to speat Greet. Boys were 
not only tanght the Eoman letters by their masters, 
the Uteratores, but they had to learn at the same 
time the Greet alphabet. Those who tanght Greet 
at Eome were then called gram'matic% and they were 
mostly Greet slaves or liheriL 

Among the yonng men whom Cato saw growing 
np at Eome, to tnow Greet was the same as to 
be a gentleman. They read Greet boots, they con- 
versed in Greet, they even wrote in Greet. Tiberius 
Gracchus, consul in 177, made a speech in Greet at 
Ehodes, which he afterwards published.®^ Plamininus 
when addressed by the Greets in Latin, returned the 
compliment hy writing Greet verses in honour of 
their gods. The first history of Eome was written 
at Eome in Greet, by Pabius Pictor,®^ about 200 b.o. ; 
and it was probably in opposition to this wort and to 
those of Lucius Cincius Alimentus, and Publius Scipio, 
that Cato wrote his own history of Eome in Latin. 
The example of the higher classes was eagerly fol- 
lowed by the lowest. The plays of Plautus are the 
best proof ; for the ajBPectation of using Greet words . 
is as evident in some of his characters as the foolish 
display of French in the German writers of the 
eighteenth century. 

Hommsen, i, 256. Ibid, i. 425, 444. 
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Tliere was both loss and gain in the inherit- 
ance which Eome received from Greece ; but wha.t 
wonid Eome have been without her Greek masters 
The very fathers of Eoman literature were Greeks, 
private teachers, men who made a living by trans- 
lating school-books and plays. Living Andronicns, 
sent as prisoner of war from Tarentnm (272 b.c.), 
established himself at Eome as professor of Greek. 
His translation of the Odyssey into Latin verse, 
which marks the beginning of Eoman literatm’e, 
was evidently written by him for the use of his pri- 
vate classes. His style, though clumsy and wooden 
in the extreme, was looked upon as a model of per- 
fection by the rising poets of the capital. Hsevius 
and Plautus were his contemporaries and immediate 
successors. All the plays of Plautus were transla- 
tions and adaptations of Greek originals; and Plautus 
was not even allowed to transfer the scene from Greece 
to Eome. The Eoman public wanted to see Greek 
life and Greek depravity; it wonid have punished 
the poet who had ventured to bring on the stage a 
Eoman patrician or a Eoman matron. Greek trage- 
dies, also, were translated into Latin. Ennius, the 
contemporary of Hsevius and Plautus, though some- 
what younger (239-169), was the first to translate 
Euripides. Ennius, like Andronicus, was an Italian 
Greek, who settled at Eome as a teacher of languages 
and translator of Greek. He was patronised by the 
liberal party, by Publius Scipio, Titus Elamininus, 
and Marcus Eulvius Hobilior.®® He became a Eoman 
citizen. But Ennius was more than a poet, more 
than a teacher of languages. He has been called a 
Hommsen, I 892, 
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neologian, and to a certain extent lie deserved tliat 
name. Two works written in the most hostile spirit 
against the religion of Greece, and against the very 
existence of the Greek gods, were translated by him 
into Latin.^^ One was the philosophy of Epichar- 
mns (470 b.g., in Megara), who tanght that Zens 
was nothing but the air, and other gods but names 
of the powers of nature ; the other the work of 
Euhemerns of Messene (800 b.o.), who proved, in 
the form of a novel, that the Greek gods had never 
existed, and that those who were believed in as gods 
had been men. These two works were not translated 
without a purpose ; and though themselves shallow 
in the extreme, they proved destructive to the still 
shallower systems of Eoman theology. Greek be- 
came synonymous with infidel; and Ennius would 
hardly have escaped the punishment inflicted on 
ITsevius for his political satires, had he not enjoyed 
the patronage and esteem of the most influential 
statesmen at Eome, Even Cato, the stubborn enemy 
of Greek philosophy and rhetoric, was a friend of 
the dangerous Ennius; and such was the growing 
influence of Greek at Eome, that Cato himself had to 
learn it in his old age, in order to teach his boy what 
he considered, if not useful, at least harmless in 
Greek literature. It has been the custom to laugh 
at Cato for his dogged opposition to everything 
Greek; but there was much truth in his denun- 
ciations. We have heard much of young Bengal—^ 
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young Hincltis who read Byron and Voltaire^ play 
at billiards, drive tandems, laugh at their priests, 
patronise missionaries, and believe nothing. The 
description which Cato gives of the young idlers at 
Eome reminds us very much of young Bengal. 

When Eome took the torch of knowledge from the 
dying hands of Greece, that torch was not burning 
with its brightest light. Plato and Aiustotle had been 
succeeded by Chrysippus and Carneades; Euripides 
and Menander had taken the place of -®schylus and 
Aristophanes. In becoming the guardian of the Pro- 
methean spark first lighted in Greece, and intended 
hereafter to illuminate not only Italy, hut every 
country of Europe, Eome lost much of that native 
virtue to which she owed her greatness, Eoman fru- 
gality and gravity, Eoman citizenship and patriotism, 
Eoman purity and piety, were driven away by Greek 
luxury and levity, Greek intriguing and self-seeking, 
Greek vice and infidelity. Eestrictions and anathemas 
were of no avail ; and Greek ideas were never so at- 
tractive as after they had been reprobated by Cato 
and his friends. Every new generation became more 
and more impregnated with Greek. In 131^^ we hear 
of a consul (Publius Crassus) who, like another Mez- 
zofanti, was able to converse in the various dialects 
of Greek. SuUa allowed foreign ambassadors to speak 
in Greek before the Eoman senate.^^ The Stoic 

Mommsen, ii. 407. 

Ibid. ii. 410. Valerius Maximus, at the time of Tiberius, asks 
* Qtiiis ergo huie consuetudini, qu^ nunc G-rsecis actionibus aiires curiae 
exsurdantur, januam patefccit ? ’ (lib. ii. cap, li. S). Bio Cassius (lib. l?ii. 
cap. 15) relates that Tiberius heard cases aa^ed, and asked questions him- 
self, in Greek. HoAXa? fiky Bitcas ip rf fcal iKu Keyoixivas 

oKOT^cay^ TToWhs 5e ml avrhs iir€pa>raip<. Of., Boberts, Discussions on the 

I. : I 
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philosoplier Paasetius®^ lived in ilie house of the 
Scipios, which was for a long time the rendezvous of 
all the literary celebrities at Rome. Here the Greek 
historian Polybius, and the philosopher Olitomachus, 
Lucilius the ktirist, Terence, the African poet (196- 
159), and the improvisatore Archias (102 b.o.), were 
welcome guests.®* In this select circle the master- 
works of Greek literature were read and criticised ; 
the problems of Greek philosophy were discussed; 
and the highest interests of human life became the 
subject of thoughtful conversation. Though no poet 
of original genius arose from this society, it exercised 
a most powerful influence on the progress of Roman 
literature. It formed a tribunal of good taste ; and 
much of the correctness, simplicity, and manliness of 
the classical Latin m due to that ‘ Cosmopolitan Club,’ 
which met unden the hospitable roof of the Scipios. 
With every succeeding generation the knowledge of 
Greek became more general at Rome. Cicero spoke 
Greek in the senate of Soracuse, Augustus in the 
town of Alexandria. Boys and girls, as Ovid relates, 
used t(' read the plays of Menander — ‘ solet pueris 
virgirdbusque legi’ — and Juvenal {8at. vi. 186 seq.) 
exclaims : — 

^ Omnia G-i-oece, 

Cum Sit turpe magis nostris nescire Latine. 

Hoc sermone pavent, hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 

Hoc cnncta ejGEundunt animi secreta/ 


GospelSf p. 29. Suetonius remarks, however, of Tiberius: ‘Sermone 
Graeco, quanquam alias promptus et faeilis, non tamen usquequaqiie 
usus esfc, abstinuitque maxime in senatu, adeo quidem, ut “ monopo- 
lium ” nominaturus, prius veniam posfculdrit, quod sibi verbo peregrino 
utenduin esset.* *MiHtem quoque Greece interrogatum, nisi Latine 
respondere vetuifc.’ — Suet, TO, cap. 71. 

** Kommsen, ii. 40S, Ibid. ii. 437, note; ii. 430. 
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The religious life of the higher Eoinan society at the 
close of the Panic wars was more Greek than Roman. 
All who had learnt to think seriously on religious 
questions were either Stoics or followers of Epicurus ; 
or they embraced the doctrines of the New Academy, 
denying the possibility of any knowledge of the 
Infinite, and putting opinion in the place of trutli.®^^ 
Though the doctrines of Epicurus and the New Aca- 
demy were always considered dangerous and heretical, 
the xfiiilosophy of the Stoics was tolerated, and a kind 
of comjpromise effected between philosophy and reli- 
gion. There was a state-philosophy as well as a 
state-religion. The Roman priesthood, though they 
had succeeded, in 161, in getting all Greek rhetors 
and philosophers expelled from Rome, perceived that 
a compromise was necessary. It was openly avowed 
that in the enlightened classes®^ philosophy must 
take the place of religion, but that a belief in mira- 
cles and oracles was . necessary for keeping the large 
masses in order. Even Cato,^® the leader of the 
orthodox, national, and conservative party, expressed 
his surprise that a haruspex, when meeting a col- 
league, did not hurst out laughing. Men like Scipio 
JEmilianus and Lmlius professed to believe in the 
popular gods ; but with them Jupiter was the soul 
of the universe, the statues of the gods mere works 
of art.®® Their gods, as the people complained, had 

Zeno died 263; Epicurus died 270; Arcbesilaus died 241 ; Carneades 
died 129. 

Mommsen, ii. 417, 418. 

Ibid. i. 845. Cicero, Be Blvinatiom, ii. 24: *Mirari se ajebab 
(Cato) quod non riderefe haruspex haruspicem cum vidisset/ 

Ibid. ii. 415, 417. 
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neither body, parts, nor passions. Peace, however, 
was preserved between the Stoic philosopher and the 
orthodox priest. Both parties professed to believe in 
the same gods, but they claimed the liberty to believe 
in them in their own way. 

I have dwelt at some length on the changes in 
the intellectual atmosphere of Eome at the end of 
the Punic wars, and I have endeavoured to show how 
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideas, in 
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost 
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the 
study of Greek grammar was taken up at Eome, not 
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the 
leakng statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis- 
cussions on nouns and verbs, on cases and gender, 
on regular and irregular conjugation, retain always 
something of the tedious character which these sub- 
jects had at school, and we can hardly understand 
how at Eome, grammar — pure and simple grammar 
— should have formed a subject of general interest, 
and a topic of fashionable conversation. Although 
the grammatical studies of the Eomans may have 
been enlivened by illustrations from the classical 
authors of Greece, yet their main object was lan- 
guage as such. When one of the first grammarians 
of the day, Crates of Pergamus, was sent to Eome as 
ambassador of king Attains, he was received with the 
greatest distinction by all the literary statesmen of 
the capital. He was the pupil of Diogenes Bahylo- 
nius, who had been the pupil of Chrysippus ; and as 
Chrysippus was a staunch supporter of the theory of 
Anomaly,^ the philosophy of language, taught by 
Crates {acpsa-ts KpaT 7 ]rsi 09 ), was of the same cha- 
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lie was persuaded to give some pnbiic lectures, or 
aJcroaseiSy on grammar ; and from these lectures, says 
Suetonius, dates the study of grammar at Eome. 
This took place about 159 b.o., between the second 
and third Punic wars, shortly after the death of 
Ennius, and two years after the famous expulsion of 
the Greek rhetors and philosophers (161). Pour 
years later Garneades, likewise sent as ambassador 
to Eome, was prohibited from lecturing by Cato. 
After these lectures of Crates, grammatical and phi- 
lological studies became extremely popular at Eome. 
His pupil, Alexander Polyhistor, flourished under 


* In quo fuit Crates nobilis-grammaticus, qui reliqnit sex libros 
avoofjiaKlas ; heis libris contra ^vcx.Xoyiaj/ atqne Aristarcimm est nixns, sed 
ita, xit .scripta indicarent ejns, nt nentrins videatnr pervidisse volunta- 
tern ; qnod et Chrysippus de inseqnalitate cum scribit sermonis, proposx- 
tum babet ostendere similes res dissimilibus verbis et dissimilibus 
similes ipse vocabuHs notatas (id quod est vernm) ; et quod Aristarebns, 
de ^qualitate cum scribit et de verborum similitudine, quorundam in* 
clinationes sequi jubet, quoad patiatur consuetudo.’ — Varro, De Lingud 
Latindy ecL 0. JVIiiller, lib. ix. cap. L 

^ Primus igitur quantum opinamur studium grammaticse in urbem 
intulit Crates Mallotes Aristarcbi sequalis, qui missus ad senatuik ab 
Attalo roge inter secundum et tertium Puuieum bellumsub ipsamJSnnii 
mortem, cum regione Palatii prolapsus in cloaca foramen crus fregisset, 
per omne legationis simul et valetudinis tempus plurimas acroasis 
subinde fecit assidueque disseruit, ac nostris exemplum fiiit §id imitan* 
dum.’ — Suetonius, JDe mris inlustribm, Degrammatids et rhetoribus^ cap. 
2, ed. Beifferscbeid : Lipsise, 1860. Scioppius, in the introduction to 
bis Qrammatiea ^hilosojphica (162$), writes : * Hsec ergo ut legi, minime 
jam mirandum mibi visum est, tanti fiagitxi erronbus inquinatam esse 
veterem Orammaticam, quse ex cloacae foramineunaextm elaudo magistro 
emerserit/ 
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Sulla. We hear of Lucius JElius Stilo/^ who lec- 
tured on Latin as Crates had lectured on Greek. 
Among his pupils were Varro^ LuciliuSj and Cicero. 
Tarro composed twenty-four books on the Latin 
language, four of which were dedicated to Cicero. 
Cicero, himself, is quoted as an authority on gram- 
matical questions, though we know of no special 
work of his on grammar. Lucilius devoted the ninth 
book of his satires to the reform of spelling.^^ But 
nothing shows more clearly the wide interest which 
grammatical studies had then excited in the fore- 
most ranks of Eoman society than Caesar’s work on 
Latin grammar. It was composed by him during 
the Gallic war, and dedicated to Cicero, who might 
well be proud of the compliment thus paid him by 
the gi'eat general and statesman.^^ Most of these 
works are lost to us, and we can judge of them by 
means of casual quotations only. Thus we learn 
from a fragment of Cesar’s work, De Analogid^ that 
he was the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 
The word never occurs before, and, of course, could 
not be borrowed, like the names of the other cases, 
from Greek grammarians, as no ablative had been 
admitted in Greek grammar. To think of Ceesar 
fighting the barbarians of Gaul and Germany, and 
watching from a distance the political complications 
at Eome, ready to grasp the sceptre of the world, 
and at the same time carrying on his philological 
and grammatical studies together with his secretary, 

Momnisen, ii, 41 S, 426, 445, 457. Eucms JElius Stilo "wrote a 
work on etymology, and an index to Planfas.— Lerseh, Die 8prachph> 
iosophie der AUen, ii. 111. 

Eersch, ii. 113, 114, 143. « Cicero, Brut. cap. 72. 
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the Greek Didymus,^"^ gives us a new view both of 
that extraordinary man, and of the time in which he 
lived. After Cjesar had triumphed, one of Ms favour- 
ite plans was to found a Greek and Latin library at 
Eome, and he offered the librarianship to the best 
scholar of the day, to Varro, though Varro had 
fought against him on the side of Pompey.'*® 

We have thus arrived at a time when, as we saw 
in an earlier part of this lecture, Dionysius Thrax 
published the first elementary grammar of Greek at 
Eome. Dionysius, as a pupil of Aristarchus, was a 
believer in ^ Analogy/ and therefore opposed to the 
views propounded by Crates on the anomalous cha- 
racter of language. His influence, however, was 
chiefly felt as a practical teacher. Through him 
empirical grammar became transplanted , to Eome, 
the Greek grammatical terminology was translated 
into Latin, and in this new Latin garb it has travelled 
for nearly two thousand years over the \vhole civilised 
world. Even in India, where a different terminology 
had grown up in the grammatical schools of the 
Brahmans, a terminology in some respects more 
perfect than that of Alexandria and Eome, we may 
now hear such words as case, and gender, and active, 
and jpassive, explained by European teachers to their 
native pupils. The fates of words are curious indeed, 
and when I looked the other day at some of the 
examination papers of the government schools in 
India, such questions as — ^ What is the genitive case 
of Siva *? ’ seemed to reduce whole volumes of history 
into a single sentence. How did these words, genitive 
case, come to India? They came from England, 

Lftrsch, iii. 144. Mommsen, iii. 657. 48 b.c. 
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they had come to England from Eome, to Eome 
from Alexandria, to Alexandria from Athens. At 
Athens, the term case or ^ptosis had a philosophical 
meaning ; at Borne, casus was merely a literal 
translation ; the original meaning of fall was lost, 
and the word had dwindled down to a mere technical 
term. At Athens, the philosophy of language was 
a counterpart of the philosophy of the mind. The 
terminology of formal logic and formal grammar was 
the same. The logic of the Stoics was divided into 
two parts, called rhetoric and dialectic^ and the latter 
treated, first, " On that which signifies, or langnage 
secondly, ^On that which is signified, or things." 
In their philosophical language j^tosis, which the 
Eomans translated “by casus^ really meant fall ; that 
is to say, the inclination or relation of one idea to 
another, the falling or resting of one word on another. 
Long and angry discussions were carried on as to 
whether the name of ftosis^ or fall, was appKcable to 
the nominative 5 and every true Stoic would have 
scouted the expression of casus rectus^ because the 
subject or the nominative, as they argued, did not 
fall or rest on anything else, but stood erect, the 
other words of a sentence leaning or depending on 
it. All this is lost to us when we speak of cases, and 
we see that Cobbett in his English Grammar ventures 
on his own explanation of the term case, stating ; — 
^The word case, as applied to the concerns of life, 
has a variety of meanings, or of different shades of 
meaning ; but its general meaning is, state of things^ 
or state of something* Thus we say, in that case, I 

Lersch, ii. 25. Hepl ar}fiatv6vrtaVf or ffcpi <pwy^s ; and ^reol cri 7 p,ai- 
vi)fi,€VQsy^ or nrpayfidrav. 
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agree with you*” Meaning, that being the state of 
things^ or that being the state of the matter^ I agree 
with you.” Lawyers are said, ‘^‘'to make out their 
case; or not to make out their case meaning the 
state of the matter^ which they have undertaken to 
prove. So, wdien we say, that a horse is in a good 
case^ we mean that he is in a good state. Nouns may 
be in different states^ or situations, as to other nouns, 
or other words. For instance, a noun may be the 
name of a person who strikes a horse, or of a person 
wdio ^possesses a horse, or of a person whom a horse 
McJcs. And these different situations, or states, are, 
therefore, called cases 

And how are the dark scholars in the government 
schools of India to guess the meaning of genitive 
case ? The Latin genitivus is a mere blunder, for the 
Greet word genilce could never mean genitivus. Qeyii^ 
tivtis, if it is meant to express the ease of origin or 
birth, would in Greek have been called gennetiJce, not 
genike. Nor does the genitive express the relation 
of son to father. For though we may say, ‘ the son 
of the father/ we may likewise say, ^ the father of 
the son.^ Qewike, in Greet, had a much wider, a 
much more philosophical meaning,^^ It meant casus 
generalis, the general case, or rather, the case which 
expresses the genus or kind. This is the real power 
of the genitive. If I say, ^ a bird of the water/ ^ of 
the water ^ defines the genus to which a certain bird 

William Cobbett, A BraTnmar of the English Language^ letter T. 

§ 44 , 

Schomann, Was bedentet yepk)^ 'irrmiris^ ia Hofer^'s ZmUchnft fur 
die Wissemchaft der Sgraohe^ 2846, i. s. 83; «. iS. 126. jBmtrdge 
GescMchte der Grammatik, von Dr. K, E* A*, iScbmidt, Halle, 1859. 
Ueber den Begriff der •jrrwfs, s. 320, 




belonged. They would answer the same purpose as 
the adjectives, paternal and maternal. It can be 
proved etymologically that the termination of the 
genitive is, in many cases, identical with those deri- 
vative sufSxes by which substantives are changed 
into adjectives.®“ 

In the Tibetan languages the rule is, ‘ Adjectives are formed from 
substantives by the addition of the genitive sign,* which might be in- 
verted into, ‘ The genitive is formed from the nominative by the addition 
of the adjective sign.’ For instance, ^hing^ wood ; sking-gi, of wood, or 
wooden : ser^ gold ; ser-ggi, of gold, or golden : man ; wd-yi, of man, 

•or human. The same in Garo, where the sign of the genitive is ni, we 
have: mande-ni jah^ the hand of man, or the human hand; amhal-^ii 
kethdli, a wooden knife, or a knife of wood. In the Dravidian languages 
adjectives are formed by the same suffixes which occur among the 
terminations of the genitive; and in Africii the same peculiarity has been 
pointed out in the Congo language. (Terrien Poncel, l)u Langage, 
p. 109 ; Caldwell, Grammar^ p. 230.) In Hindustani, Maiiratti, 

etc., the genitive is so clearly an adjective, that it actually takes the 
marks of gender according to the words to which it refers. But how is 
it in Sanskrit and Greek?' In Sanskrit we may form adjectives by the 
addition of tya. {Tn/ranian Languages, p.*41 seq.; Essay on Bengali, 
p. 333.) For instance, daks hi south; dakshin^-tya, southern. 
This tya is clearly a demonstrative pronoun, the same as the Sanskrit 
sy as, sy^, tyad, this or that Tya is a pronominal base, and therefore 
such adjectives as dakshi«4-tya, southern, or ^p-tya, aquatic, from 
4p, water, must have been conceived originally as ‘ water-there,' or 
* SQuth-there.’ Followed by the terminations of the nominative singular, 
which was again an original pronoun, 4ptyas would mean 4p-tya-s, 
i.e. water-there-he. How, it makes little difference whether I say an 
aquatic bird, or a bird of the water. In Sanskrit the genitive of water 
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It is hardly necessary to trace the history of what 
I call the empirical study, or the grammatical ana- 
lysis of language, beyond Eome. With Dionysius 
Thrax the framework of grammar was finished. 
Later writers have improved- and completed it, but 
they have added nothing I'eaJly new and original 
We can follow the stream of grammatical science 
from Dionysius Thrax to our own time in an almost 
uninterrupted chain of Greet and Eoman writers. 
We find M. Verrius Flaccus, the tutor of the grand- 
sons of Augustus, and Quintilian in the first century; 
Scaurus, Apollonius Dyscolus, and his son, Hero- 
diaiius, in the second ; Probus and Donatus, the 
teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan- 
tine had moved the seat of government from Eome, 
grammatical science received a new home in the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less 
than twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held 

■would be, if we take udaka, udaka-sya. This sya is the same pro- 
nominal base as the adjective termination tya, only that the former does 
not, like the adjeetiye, take any sign for the gender. The genitive 
nd akasy a is therefore the same as an adjective without gender. Kow 
let us look to Greek. We there form adjectives by mos, which is the 
same as the Sanskrit tyas or syas. Por instance, from people, the 

Greeks formed t'niJ.6<nost belonging to the people. Here os, ct, ov, mark 
the gender. Leave the gender out, and you get Sn/iocno. How, there is 
a rule in Greek that an s between two vowels, in grammatical termina- 
tions, is elided. Thus the genitive of yems is not y€y€iros, hut 
or yipovs ; hence diofMoaio would necessarily become Hixoto (ef. ^6o-ios ^ 
i}o7os). And what is 5v]pLoio but the regnla? Homeric genitive of 
which in later Greek was replaced by ? Thus we see that the 
same principles which governed the formation of adjectives and geni- 
tives in Tibetan, in Garo, and Hindustani, were at work in the primitive 
stages of Sanskrit and Greek ; and we pejpceive how accurately the real 
power of the genitive was determined by the ancient Greek grammarians, 
who called it the general or predicative case, whereas the Romans 
spoiled the term by wrongly translating . it mtoffeniiims. 
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professorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, 
in the sixth centtiry, the name of Prisciamis gave a 
new lustre to grammatical studies, and his work 
remained an authority during the Middle Ages to 
nearly our own times. We ourselves have been 
taught grammar according to the plan which was 
followed by Dionysius at Eome, by Priscianus at 
Constantinople, by Alcuin at York ; and whatever 
may be said of the improvements introduced into 
our system of education, the Greek and Latin 
grammars used at our public schools are mainly 
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the CLASSIEIOATOE.T STAGE. 

ed, m our last lecture, the origin ano 
3ss’ of the empirical study of languages 
Lme of Plato and Aristotle to our own 
rin.vs?. We saw at what time, and under 
rammatical analysis of 
iponent parts, the 
and how, with the aid 


language took place ; how its com; 

narts of speech, were named. 

of a termLlogy, half philosophical and empiri- 
cal a system of teaching languages was established, 
which, whatever we may think of its intrmsic value, 
has ceWnly answered that purpose for, which it was 

'^cSsSS ae process by which this system of 
grammatical science was elaborated, ^^uld “O^ ^ 
Spected to give us an insight into the nature of 
lanpuatre The division into nouns and verbs, 
LtL. »d oor,j«.ctio», the 

and coniugation, were a merely artificial network 
thrown over the living body 

not look in the grammar of Dionysius Thrak for a 
correct and weU-articulated skeleton of h^an speech. 
It is curious, however, to observe the string cmn- 
cidences between the grammatical terminolo^ of the 
G?eX auFthe Hindis, which would seem to prove 
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tliat there must be some true and natural foundation 
for the much-ahused grammatical system of the 
schools. The Hindus are the only nation that culti- 
yatedthe science of grammar without having received 
any impulse, directly or indirectly, from the Greeks. 
Yet we find in Sanskrit too the same system of cases, 
called vibhakti, or inflections, the active, passive, 
and middle voices, the tenses, moods, and persons, 
divided not exactly, but very nearly, in the same 
manner as in Greek.^ In Sanskrit^ grammar is 
called Yyakara^a, which means analysis or taking 
to pieces. As Greek grammar owed its origin to the 
critical study of Homer, Sanskrit grammar arose 
from the study of the Yedas, the most ancient poetry 
of the Brahmans. The differences between the dialect 
of these sacred hymns and the literary Sanskrit of 
later ages were noted and preserved with a reli- 
gious care. We stiU possess the first essays in the 
grammatical science of the Brahmans, the so-called 
PratiaSikhyas. These works, though they merely 
profess to give rules on the proper pronunciation of 
the ancient dialect of the Yedas, furnish us at the 
same time with observations of a grammatical cha- 
racter, and particularly with those valuable lists of 
words, irregular or in any other way remarkable, the 
Ga^^as. These supplied the solid basis , on which 
successive generations of scholars erected that 
astounding structure which reached its perfection 
in the grammar of P 4 ini. There is no form, regu- 
lar or irregular, in the whole Sanskrit language, 
which is not provided for in the grammar of P^^z-ini 
and his commentators. It is the perfection of a 

* See M/s History of Aricient Sanskrit lAteratUTe, p. 158 . 
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it is commonly -said, has no grammar at all; that is 
to say, it has no inflections, no declension and con- 
ingation, in our sense of these words ; it mates no 
formal distinction of the various parts of speech, 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb, &c. Tet there is no 
shade of thought that cannot be rendered in Chinese. 
The Chinese have no more difficulty in distinguishing 
between ‘ James beats John,’ and ‘John beats James, 
than the Greeks and Eomans or we ourselves. They 
have no termination for the accusative, but they 
attain the same by always placing the subject before, 
and the object after the verb, or by employing words, 
before or after the noun, which clearly indicate that 
it is to be taken as the object of. the verb.* There 


« The following and some other notes were kindly sent to me by 
the tat Chinese scholar in Europe, M. Stanislas Julien, Membre de 
rinstitut : — ■ ^ ^ 

The Chinese do. not decline their substantives, but they indicate the 
cases distinctly — 

A. By means of particles, 

B. By means of position. 

1. The nominative or the subject of a sentence is always placed at 

the beginning, % 

2. The genitive may be marked — 

(a) By the particle toM placed between the two nouns, of which 
the tat is in the genitive, the second in the nominative. Example, 
Jin iehi Hun (hominum princeps, literally, man,, sign of the genitive, 
prince). 

By position, placing the word which is in the genitive first, and 
the word which is in the nominative, second. Ex. Jcm^ (kingdom) ym 
(man), i.e. a man of the kingdom. 

3. The dative may be expressed — " ; 

(«) By the preposition to. Ex. (to give) ym (money) yu (to) 
Jin (man), 

(b) By position, placing first the verb, then the word which stands in 
the dative, lastly, the word which stands in the accusative. Ex, yu (to 
give) Jm (to a man) pe (white) yu (jade) Aja;?^^%dlow) Mn (metal), 
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are otlier languages wliicla have more terminations 
even than Greek and Latin. In Finnish there are 
fifteen cases, expressive of every possible relation 
between the subject and the object; but there is no 

4. The accusative is either left without any mark, for instance, pm 
(to protect) min (the people), or it is preceded by certain words which 
had originally a more tangible meaning, hut gradually dwindled away 
into mere signs of the accusative, [These were first discovered and 
correct ly explained by M. Stanislas Julion in his Vmdicim I^hilologicm 
hi Lhiguam Sinieam: Paris, 1830.] The particles most- freqiiently used 
for this purpose by modern writers are pa and tdang, to grasp, to take. 
3ilx. 'pa (taking) tohoimg-jm (crowd of men) feou (secretly) Man (he 
looked), i,e, he looked secretly at the erqw#- of'toen (hominum turbam 
fiirtim aspiciebat). Li the more ancient' Chinese {Kou~wen) the words 
used for the same purpose are % (to employ, iu^ kou. Ex. i 
(employing) jin (humanity) t'mn (he preserves) sin (in the heart), i,e. 
hiimanitatem conservat corde. I (taking) tchi (right) wB (to make) 
Mio (crooked), i.e. recthm. facere curvum. Fao (to protect) hou (sign of 
accus.) mm (the people). 

5. The ablative is expressed — 

{a) By means of prepositions, such as tliso7ig^ geo% tseu, hou. Ex. 
thsmg (ex) ikien (coelo) lat (venire) ; ie (obtinere) hou (ah) thien (cmlo), 

(b) By means of position, so that the word in the ablative is placed 
before the verb, ’Ex, ihim (heaven) hiang-tchi (descended, tchi being the 
relative particle or si^'"of the genitive) tsdi (calamities), i.e. the cala- 
mities which Heaven ^ends to men. 

6. The instrumental is expressed — 

(tr) By the preposition yti,, with. Ex. yu (with) Mm (the sword) cka 
(to kili)yi? 2 - (a man). 

(h) 'By position, the substantive which stands in the instrumental 
case being placed before the verb, which is followed again by &e 
noun in the' accusative. Ex. i (by hanging) cha (he killed) tcU (him). 

7. The locative may be expressed by simply placing die noun before 

the verb. Ex. k* (in the East or East) yeou (there is) (a 

sthupa)i or by prepositions as described in the text/' i ^ ; 

The adj^tive is always placed^ before the substantive ‘to which it 
belongs. Sx. mdjin, a beautiful woman. V-v 

The adverb is generally followed by a particle which produces the 
same ed|ct as ^ in bene, or ter in ceieriter. Ex. aMjen, in silence, 
silently ; hgmijm^^jgerQlmLQe ; hmjm^ with fear. 

Sometimes ah' a^JeMiv’e 'becomes an adverb through position* Ex* 
ehm^ good-; but chen to sing well. • 
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accusative, no ptirely objective case.^ In Engiigh 
and Frencli the distinctive terminations of the nomi- 
native and accusative have been worn off bj phonetic 
corruption, and these languages are obliged, like 
Chinese, to mark the subject and object by the collo- 
cation of words. What we learn therefore at school 
in being taught that raa? in the nominative becomes 
regem in the accusative, is simply a practical rule. 
We know when to say rex^ and when to say regem. 
But why the king as a subject should be called rex, 
and as an object regem^ remains entirely unexplained. 
In the same manner we learn that amo means love, 
mnavi I loved 5 but why that tragical change from 
love to no love should be represented by the simple 
change of 0 to av% or, in English, by the addition of 
a mere d, is neither aske<l nor answered. 

Now if there is a science of language, these are 
the questions which it will have to answer. If they 
cannot be answered, if we must be content with para- 
digms and rules, if the terminations of nouns and 
verbs must be looked upon either ns conventional 
contrivances or as mysterious excrescences, there is 
no such thing as a science of language, and we must 
be satisfied with what has been called the art {rdxvv) 
of language or grammar. 

Before we either accept or decline the solution of 
any problem, it is right to determine wha^ means 
there are for solving it. Beginning with English 

» From a similar cause the Korth-Iudians haTG innumerable verbs to 
express every shade of action ; they have different words for eating as 
applied to fish, fiesh, animal or human, soup, vegetables, dsc. But they 
jjannot say either I am or I have. Of* Bu Ponceau, le J^s- 

thm grammatical des langms de guelgass nations indicTmes de VAmkrigue 
du Mofdi Paris, 1838, pp. 195, 200. 
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we sliould ask, wliat means Iiave we for finding out 
why I love should mean I am actually lovingj whereas 
I loved indicates that that feeling is past and gone 
Or^ if we look to languages richer in inflections than 
English, we should try to discover by what process, 
and under what circumstances, amo, I love, was 
ehaiiged in Latin, through the mere addition of an r, 
into amor^ expressing no longer, I love, but I m}i 
loved ? Did declensions and conjugations bud forth 
like the blossoms of a tree ? Were they imparted to 
man ready-made by some mysterious power P Or did 
some wise people invent them, assigning certain let- 
ters to certain phases of thought, as mathematicians 
express unknown quantities by freely chosen algebraic 
exponents? We are here brought at once face to 
face with the highest and most diflScult problem of 
our science, the origin of language. But it will be 
well for the present to turn our eyes aw^ay from 
theories, and fix our attention at first entirely on 
facts. 

Let us keep to the English perfect, I loved, as 
compared with the present, I love. We cannot 
embrace afc once the whole English grammar, but 
if we can track one form to its trne lair, we shall 
probably have no difficulty in digging out the rest of 
the brood. Now if we ask how the addition of a 
final d could express the momentous transition from 
being in love to being indifferent, the first thing we 
have to do, before attempting any explanation, would 
be to establish the earliest and most original form of 
J loved. This is a rule which even Plato recognised 
in Ms philosophy of language, though, we must confess, 
he seldom obeyed it. We know wlxat havoc phonetic 
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corruption may make kotk in tke dictionary and tlxe 
orammar of a language, and it would be a pity to 
waste our conjectures on formations wbicb a mere 
reference to the Mstory of language would suffice to 
explain. Now a very sligM acquaintance with tbe 
Mstory of tlie English language teaches us that the 
<vram.mar of modem English is not the same as the 
OT-ammar of Wycliffe. Wycliffe’s English, again, 
may be traced back to what, with Sir Frederick 
Madden, we may caU, Middle EngHsh, from 1500 to 
1330 ; Middle English to Early English, from 13o0 
to 1280 ; Early English to Semi-Saxon, from 1230 
to 1100 ; and Semi-Saxon to Anglo-Saxon.^ ^ It is 
evident that if we are to discover the original inten- 
tion of the syllable which changes I love into I loved, 
we must consult the original form of that syllable 
wherever we can find it. l^e should never have 
known that priest meant originally an elder, unless 
we had traced it back to its original form jpmSyfer, 
in which a Glreek scholar at once recognises the 
comparative of preshjs, old.® H left to modern 
•pngligli alone, we might attempt to connect priest 
with praying or preaching, but we should not thus 
arrive at its true derivation. The modem word 
Gospel conveys no meaning at aU. As soon as we 
trace it back to the original Goddspell, we see that 
it is a literal translation of Evangelimm, or good news, 
good tidings.® Lord would be nothing but an empty 

^ See some criticisms on tMs diyision in Marshes Zeotures on the 
Z/nglish Language^ p. 48. 

* In a Greek charter of 1129 we find 'ir peer ^vr epos changed into 
Trpeitre, from which the modern Italian See Trinchera, Syllabus 

i^^aTum MemhranaTum, "g* 

« ‘ Glodspell onn Ennglissli nemmnedd iss G-od word, annd god 
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title in Engiisli, unless its original form and meaning 
had been discovered in the Anglo-Saxon hldf-ord^ 
meaning the source of bread, from lildf, a loaf, and 
orcly place/ 

But even after this is done, after we have traced a 
modern English word back to Anglo-Saxon, it follows 
by no means that we should there find it in its origi- 
nal form, or that we should succeed in forcing it to 
disclose its original intention. Anglo-Saxon is not 
an original or aboriginal language. It points by its 
very name to the Saxons and Angles of the conti- 

tijjennde, G-od errnde/ &e. — Ormulum, ed. White, Dedication, v. 157> 
‘ And beodo j^er godes godd-spel,’ — Layamo^iH^ ed. Sir R Mad- 

den, vol. iii. p. 182, V. 29,507. 

’ Grimm, DmUche Grammaiilc^ i. p. 229 ; ii. p* 405. Lady in Anglo 
Saxon hldf’-dige. 

The following remarks on the original meaning of lord, or breadgiver 
the German Brotlierr, I owe to the kindness of the Eev. Dr. Bosworth, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in Oxford : — 

‘ Lord is from the Anglo-Saxon hldf^-drd, composed of Maf^ a loaf 
(the long d has the sound of oa, as the d in /am, bat^ foam, boat), and 
-es ; m. origin, cause, author. Thus 6rd moTicgnnes, origo hcmani 
generis, Cd. 55. Hence, the meaning of lord, ’th^ Anglo-Saxon Iddf-ord, 
loaf or bread origin, the origin, cause, or author of bread or support, 

‘ Lady is from Anglo-Saxon hl&f-dige, -^die. HlSf, or Jdaf, -es ; m, a 
loaf, bread : and digs, die, -an ; f. from dugan, dlgaii, to care for, help, 
serTC. Hence, lady means one who helps or serves bread to the family. 
In Pstilm cxxii. 3 we End hire hleefdigcan, or hlmfdum, suae dominm, 
B. Gloiic., for hlmfdk, writes leuedie, Uuedy: Gower and Spoiiser ladie, 
at present lady^ — J. B. 

I confess, however, unless other compounds cai^ be produced in Anglo- 
Saxon in which ord, origin, takes the meaning of author or giver (vsee 
Grimm, Deutsche Gmmmatih, ii. p. 339, note), that the derivation of 
hldf-ord from hldf-weard, i.e. loaf- ward, seems more likely. ’ See Second 
Series, Sixth Lecture. Historically, the giving of bread, as one of 
the attributes of a sovereign, may be traced back to idao $anes palatini 
or gradiles, the loaves distributed daily feom the steps of the imperial 
palace by Constantine the Great, and even before him, by the Emperor 
Aurelian, — our daily bread. — ^See Paulus Cassel, Ber Grdl und seln 
L'ame, Berlin, I860, s. 18, 
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Jient. We liaTe, therefore, to follow onr word from 
Anglo-Saxon through the yarions Saxon and Low- 
German dialects, till we arrive at last at the earliest 
stage of German which is within our reach, the 
Gothic of the fourth century after Christ. Even 
here we cannot rest. For, although we cannot trace 
Gothic hack to any earlier Teutonic language, we see 
at once that Gothic, too, is a modern language, and 
that it must have passed through numerous phases 
of growth before it became what it is in the mouth 
of Bishop Blfilas. 

What then are we to do?- 


■We must try to do 
what is done when we have to deal with the modern 
Eomance languages. If we could not trace a French 
word back to Latin, we should look for its corre- 
sponding form in Italian, and endeavour to trace the 
Italian to its Latin source. If, for instance, we were 
doubtful about the origin of the Fi'ench word for fire, 
feu, we have but to look to the Italian fuoco, in order 
to see at once that hoth fuoco anidfeu are derived 
from the Latin foctis. We can do this because we 
know that French and Italian are cognate dialects, 
and because we have ascertained beforehand the 
exact degree of relationship in which they stand to 
each other. Had we, instead of looking to Italian, 
looked to German for an explanation of the French 
feu, we should have missed the right track ; for the 
German feuer, though more*like feu than the Italian 
fuoco, could never have assumed in French the form 
feu. 

Again, in the case of the preposition hors, which in 
French means without, we can more easily determine 
its derivation from the Latin foris, outside, after we 
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have foxiDcl that hors corresponds with the Italian 
fmrci^ the Spanish fmra. The Trench fromage, 
cheese, derives no light from Latin. But as soon 
as we compare the Italian formaggw^ we see that 
formaggio and fromage are derived from forma; 
cheese being made in Italy by keeping the milt in 
small baskets or forms. Feehhy the Trench faille^ 
is clearly derived from Latin ; but it is not till we 
see the Italian fievole that we are reminded of the 
hditin flebiKsy tearful. We should never have found 
the etymology, that is to say the origin, of the French 
^payer, the English to pay, if we did not consult the 
dictionary of the cognate dialects, such as Italian and 
Spanish. Here we find that to pay is expressed in 
Italian by pagare, in Spanish by pagar, whereas in 
Proven9a] we actually find the two forms pagar and 
payar, Now pagar clearly points back to Latin 
pacare, which means to pacify, to appease, Joinville 
uses pa;yer in the sense both of pacifying and of pay- 
ing.^ To pacify a creditor meant to pay him; in the 
same manner as ime quittance, a quittance or receipt, 
was originally quietantia, a quieting, from quietus, 
quiet. 

If, therefore, we wish to follow up our researches 
— if, not satisfied with having traced an English 
word back to Gothic, we want to know what it was 

® Biez, Lesdaon ComjparaUinm. ColumelU, vii, 8, 

» Joimille, ed. Nat. de Wailly, p. 34, * II s’agenoiila devant Tevesque 
' et se tint bien pour pai4 p, 2o6, ‘ qne se les dix mile livros ne sontpaies, 
que Tons les facez paier.’ 

In mediseval Latin fredum is ' compositio qna fisco exsoluta retis 
pacem a principe asseqnitnr.* It is the G-erman fridUi peace, latinised. 
From it the French lesfrais, expense, and difrayer, to pay. Of. Scheler, 
Dictionrmire d'J^ymoiogie fran^akej s. y. 
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afc a still earlier period of its growtli — we ixinst 
determine wlietlier there are any languages that 
stand to Gothic in the same relation in which Italian 
and Spanish stand to French — we must restore, as 
far as possible, the genealogical tree of the various 
families of human speech. In doing this we enter 
on the second or classificatorj stage of our science 5 
for genealogy, where it is applicable, is the most per- 
fect form of classification.^^ 

Before we proceed to examine the results which 
have been obtained by the recent labours of Schlegel, 
Humboldt, Pritchard, Bopp, Bumouf, Grimm, Pott, 
Benfey, Kuhn, 'Curtins, Schleicher, and others in this 
branch of the science of language, it will be well to 
glance at what had been achieved before their time 
in the classification of the numberless dialects of 
mankind. 

The Greeks never thought of applying the prin- 
ciple of classification to the varieties of human speech. 
They only distinguished between Greek on one side, 

“ ‘If we possessed a perfect pedigree of mankind, a genealogical ar- 
rangement of the races of men would afford the best classification of 
the Tarions languages now spoken throughout the world ; and if all 
extinct languages, and all intermediate and slowly-changing- dialects 
had to be included, such an arrangement would, I think, be the only 
possible ^one. Yet it might be, that some very ancient language had 
altered little, and had given rise to few new languages, whilst ^others 
(owing to the spreading and subsequent isolation and states of civilisa- 
tion of the several races descended from a common race) had altered 
much, and had given rise to many new languages and dialects. The 
various degrees of difference in the languages "^from the same stock, 
would have to be expressed by groups subordinate to groups ; but the 
proper or even only possible arrangement would still be genealogical; 
and this would be strictly natural, as it would connect together all lan- 
guages, extinct and modern, by the closest affinities, and would give 
the filiation and origin of each tongue.'— Darwin, Oriffin of Specm, 
p. 422* 



and all other languages on the other, comprehended 
under the conYenient name of ^barbarous.’ Thev 
sneceeded, indeed, in classifying four of their own 
dialects with tolerable correctness, but they applied 
the term ^ barbarous ^ so promiscuously to the other 
more distant relatires of Greek (the dialects of the 
Pelasgians, Karians, Macedonians, Thracians, and 
Illyrians), that, for the purposes of scientific classi- 
fication, it is almost impossible to make any use of 
the statements of ancient writers about these so-called 
barbarous idioms 

Strabo, ed. Mliller et Biibner, p, 286, 1. 10. TV *IdSa 
vaAai^ ^ArBidt avr^v rV AmplBa rp AloXidt. The same 
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iiini (p, 266, 1. 47 ; p. 267, i. 24} as tiie earlier oaroarous innaoitants ot 
Hellas. Again, he (p. 267, L 30), as well as Aristotle and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i, 17), considers the Lokrians as descendants of 
the Leleges, though they would hardly call the later Lokrians har- 
barians. 

The Maeedonmns are mentioned by Strabo (p. 395, 1. 45) together 
with ‘the other Hellenes.’ Demosthenes speaks of Alexander as a 
barbarian ; Isokrates as a Heraclide. To judge from a few extant words, 
^laceclonian might have been a Grreek dialect. (Diefenbach, Origines 
Europaets, j). 62.) Justine (vh. 1) says of the Macedonians, ‘ Populus 
Pelasgl regio Pjnonia dicebatur.’ There was a tradition that the country 
occupied by the Macedonians belonged formerly to Thracians, whom 
Strabo treats as barbarians, or Pierians (Time. ii. 99; Strabo, p. 267, L 
10 j; part of it to Thessalians (Strabo, p. 369, 1. 44). Lirius (31, 29) 
speaks of Aetolians, Akarnanians, and Macedonians as ejusdem lingum 
homines. 

The Thradans are called by Herodotus (v. 3) the greatest people after 
the Indians. They are distinguished by Strabo from Illyrians (Strabo, 
p. 260, 1. 30 ; Diefenbach, p* 65), from Celts (Strabo, p. 252, 1. 27), and 
by Thucydides from the G*et^ and Scythians (Time. ii. 96). What we 
know of their language rests on a statement of Strabo, that the Thra- 
cians spoke the same language as the Getjse (Strabo, p. 252, 1. 9), and the 
Getse the same as the Dacians (Strabo, p. 253, 1. 15). We possess frag- 
ments of Dacian speech in the botanical names collected by Dioskorides, 
and these; as interpreted by Grimm, are clearly Aryan, though not 
Greek. The Thracians are called barbarians by Strabo, together with 
Illyrians and Epirotes (Strabo, p. 267, 1. 6). 

The Illyrians were barbarians in the eyes of the Greeks. They ,are 
now considered as an independent branch of the Aryan family, Hero- 
dotus refers the Venoti to the Illyrians (i. 196) ; and the Veneti, accord- 
ing to Polybius (ii. 17), who knew them, spoke a language different from 
that of the Celts. He adds that they were an old race, and in their 
manner and dress like the Celts. Hence many writers hare mistaken 
them for Celts, neglecting the criterion of language, on which Polybius 
lays proper stress. The Hlyrians were a widely extended race; the 
Pannonians, the Dalmatians, and the Dardanians (from whom the Dar- 
danelles were called), are all spoken of as Illyrians (Diefenbach, Origines 
Eurap/scB, pp. 74, 75). 

It is lost labour to try to extract anything positive from the state- 
ments of the Greeks and Eomans on the race and the langnago of their 
barbarian neighbours. 
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words from tlie barbarians, tbe barbarians bein'? 

older tlian tlie Greeks. But ke was not able to see 
tlie full bearing of this remark. He only points out 
that some words, such as the names of fire^ water, 
and dog, were the same in Phrygian and Greek ; and 
he suj)poses that the Greeks borrowed them from the 
Phrygians (§ 26). The idea that the Greek language 
and that of the barbarians could have had a common 
source nerer entered his mind. It is strange that 
eyen so comprehensive a mind as that of Aristotle 
should have failed to perceive in languages some of 
that law and order which he tried to discover in 
other realms of nature. As Aristotle, however, did 
not attempt this, we need not wonder that it was not 
attemi>ted by any one else for the^ next two thousand 
years. The Romans, in all scientific matters, were 
merely the parrots of the Greeks. Having themselves 
been called barbarians, they soon learnt to apply the 
same name to all other nations; except, of course, to 
their masters, the Greeks. How larhariaTi is one of 
those lazy expressions which seem to say everything, 
but in reality say nothing. It was applied as reck- 
lessly as the word heretic during the Middle Ages. 
If the Romans had not received this convenient name 
of barbarian ready-made for them, they would have 
treated their neighbours, the Celts and Germans, 
with more respect and sympathy : they would, at all 
events, have looked at them with a more discrimi- 
nating eye. And, if they had done so, they would 
have discovered, in spite of outward differences, that 
these barbarians were, after all, not very distant 
cousins. There was as much similarity between the 
language of Caesar and the barbarkns against whom 
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he fouo’M in Ganl and Germany as there was between 
his lanOTage and that of Homer. A man of Cesar’s 
sagacity wonld have seen this, if he had not been 
blinded by traditional phraseology. I am not exag- 
gerating. ' For let ns look at one instance only. If 
we take a verb of such constant occurrence as to hwe, 
we s hf i ll find the paradigms almost identical in Latin 


and Gothic : — 

English Mn aotWc^* 

j haheo haba 

Thou hast habes habais 

He has habet habaif 

We have habemus habam 

You have habetis habai]? 

They have habent habaut. 


It surely r6(^xiir6d ^ certuin umount of blindiiBSSj 
or ratlier of deafness, not to perceive sucb. similarity, 
and that blindness or deafness arose, I believe, entirely 
from tlie single word barlarian, Not till tbat word 
barbarian was struck out of tlie dictionary of man- 
kind, and replaced by brotber, not till the right of 
all nations of the world to be classed as members of 
one genus or kind was recognised, can we look even 
for the first beginnings of our science. This change 
was effected by Christianity. To the Hindu, every 
man not twice-born was a MlefcMa; to the Greek, 
every man not speaking Greek was a barbarian ; to 
the Jew, every person not circumcised was a Gentile ; 
to the Mohammedan, every man not believing in the 
Prophet is a KMr, an unbeliever, or a Gaur, a fire- 
worshipping infidel. It was Christianity which first 

’ Leo Meyer, Die Goikieche Spraohe, p, 38. 
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one family, as tlie children of one G-od, is an idea of 
Christian growth ; and the science of mankind, and 
of the languages of mankind, is a science which, with- 
out Christianity, would neTer have sprung into life. 
When people had been taught to look upon all men 
as brethren, then, and then only, did the variety of 
human speech present itself as a problem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful observers ; and 
I, therefore, date the real beginning of the science of 
language from the first day of Pentecost. After that 
day of cloven tongues a new light is spreading over 
the world, and objects rise into view which had been 
hidden from the eyes of the nations of antiquity. Old 
words assume a new meaning, old problems a new 
interest, old sciences a new purpose. The common 
origin of mankind, the differences of race and lan- 
guage, the susceptibility of all nations of the highest 
mental culture — these become, in the new world in 
which we live, problems of scientific, because of more 
tTia-n scientific, interest. It is no valid objection that 
so many centuries should have elapsed before the 
spirit which Christianity infused into every branch of 
scientific inquiry produced visible results. We see in 
the oaken fleet which rides the ocean the small acorn 
which was buried in the ground hundreds of years ago, 
and we recognise in the philosophy of Albertus Mag- 
rus,is though nearly 1200 years after the death of 

'=■ Albert, Count of Bollstiidten, or, as be is more generally caUed, 
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Clirist, in the aspirations of Kepler, and in tlie re* 
seareites of tlie greatest pliilosopliers of onr own age, 

God Bas given to man His spirit, and with it also intellect, that man 
might use it for to know God. And God is known through the soul and 
by faith irom the Bible, through the intellect from nature.’ And again : 
‘ It is to the praise and gloiy of God, and for the benefit of our breth- 
ren, that W6 study the nature of created things. In all of them, not 
only in the harmonious formation of every single creature, but likewise 
in the variety of different forms, we can and we ought to admire the 
majesty and wisdom of God.’ 

These are the last words in Kepler’s Harmony of the World:— ^ Thou 
who by the light of nature hast kindled in us the longing after the light 
of Thy grace, in order to raise us to the light of Thy glory, thanks to 
Thee, Creator and Lord, that Thou lettest me rejoice in Thy works, 
Ix), I have done the work of my life with that power of intellect which 
Thou hast given. I have recorded to men the glory of Thy works, as 
far as my mind could comprehend their infinite majesty. My senses 
were awake to search as far as I could, with purity and faithfulness. If 
I, a worm before Thine eyes, and horn in tlie bonds of sin, have 
brought forth anything that is unworthy of Thy counsels, inspire me 
with Thy spirit, that I may correct it. If, by the wonderful beauty of 
Thy works, I have been led into boldness, if I have sought my own 
honour among men as I advanced in the work which was destined to 
Thine honour, pardon me in kindness and charity, and by Thy grace 
grant that my teaching may he to Thy glory, and the welfare of all 
men. Praise ye the Lord, ye heavenly Harmonies, and ye that under- 
stand the new harmonies, praise the Lord. Praise God, 0 my soul, as 
long as I live. Prom Him, through Him, and in Him is all, the mate- 
rial as well as the spiritual — all that we know and all that we know not 
yet — for there is much to do that is yet undone.’ 

These words are all the more remarkable, because written by a man 
who was persecuted by Christian theologians as a heretic, but who 
nevertheless was not ashamed to profess himself a Christian. 

I end with an extract from one of the most distinguished of living 
naturalists: — ‘The antiquarian recognises at once the workings of intel- 
ligence in the remains of an ancient civilisation. He may fail to ascer- 
tain their age correctly, he may remain doubtful as to the order in which 
they were successively constructed, but the character of the whole tells 
him they are works of art, and that men like himself originated these 
relics of bygone ages. So shall the intelligent naturalist read at once 
in the pictures which nature presents to him, the works of a higher 
Intelligence ; he ^ shall recognise in the minute perforated cells of the 
conifersa, which differ so wonderfully from those of other plants, the 
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the sound of that key-note of thought which had heeii 
struck for the first time by the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles For the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen^, being under- 
stood by the things that are made^ even His eternal 
power and Godhead/ 

But we shall see that the science of language owes 
more than its first impulse to Christianity. The 
pioneers of our science wei*e those very apostles who 
were commanded ^to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature;’ and their true 
successors, the missionaries of the whole Christian 
Church. Translations of the Lord’s Prayer or of the 
Bible into every dialect of the world, form even now 
the most valuable materials for the comparative philo- 
logist. As long as the number of known languages 
was small, the idea of classification hardly suggested 
itself. The mind must be bewildered by the mxilti- 
plieity of facts before it has recourse to revision. As 
long as the only languages studied were Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, the simple division into sacred and pro- 
fane, or classical and oriental, sufficed. But when 
theologians extended their studies to Arabic, Chaldee, 

hieroglyphics of a peculiar age; in their needle-like leaves, the es* 
eutcheon of a peculiar dynasty ; in their repeated appearance under most 
diversified circumstances, a thoughtful and thought-eliciting adaptation* 
He beholds, indeed, the works of a being thinking like himself, but he 
feels, at the same time, that he stands as much bd^ow the Supreme 
Intelligence, in wisdom, power, and goodness as the works of art are 
inferior to the wonders of nature. Let naturalists look at the world 
under such impressions, and evidence will pour in upon us that all 
creatures are expressions of the thoughts of Him whom we know, love, 
and adore unseen.^ 

Bomans i. 20. Locke, Essay comeming Hmum Understanding^ 
iv. 10, 7. 
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aad Syriac, a step, and a Tery important step, was 
made towards the establishment of a class or family 
of languages. No one could help seeing that these 
languages were most intimately related to each other, 
and that they differed from Greek and Latin on all 
j>oints on which they agreed among themselves. As 


18 nervas {CatalogOy i. 37) mentions tlie following works, published 
during the sixteenth century, bearing on the science of language : — In- 
irodiiGiio in Chaldaicmn Lingmm^ Sinaccm, atgue Armenicmi^ et decern 
alUu Lingiios, a Theseo Ambrosio, Papise, 1539, 4to. De Batione com- 
nnml omniuM Linguamm et Litferanim Co?nmentarms, a Theodore Bib- 
liandro, Tiguri, 1 548, 4to. It contains the Lord’s Prayer in fourteen 
languages. Bibliander derives Welsh and Cornish from Greek, Greek 
having been carried there from Marseilles, through France. He states 
that Armenian differs little from Chaldee, and cites Postel, who derived 
the Turks from the Armenians, because Turkish was spoken in Armenia. 
He treats the Persians as descendants of Shem, and connects their lan- 
guage with Syriac and Hebrew. Servian and Georgian are, according 
to him, dialects of Greek, 

Other works on language published during the sixteenth century 
are: — ^Perion, Mdogomm de Zmguce GalUcce Origme ejusgm cum 
Gmcd Cogmtlone^ lihri guatuor^ Parisiis, 1554. He says that as French 
is not mentioned among the seventy-two languages which sprang from 
the Tower of Babel, it must be derived from Greek. quotes Oinsar 
{Be Bello GadiL%Yl li) to prove that the Druids spoke Greek, and 
then derives trom it the modern French language ! 

The works of Henri Estienno (1528-1598) stand on a much sounder 
basis. He has been unjustly accused of having derived French from 
Greek. See his Trakte de la ConformiU du Langage frangais avee le 
grec, about 1566. It contains chiefly syntactical and grammatical 
remarks, and its object is to show that modes of expression in Greek, 
which sound anomalous and difficult, can be rendered easy by a com- 
parison of analogous expressions in French. 

The Lord’s prayer was published in 1648 in fourteen languages, by 
Bibliander; in 1691 in twenty-six languages, by Eoccha {Bibliotheca 
Apostolica Vaticana, k fratre Angelo Eoccha, Eomse, 1591, 4to.); in 
1592 in tbrty languages, by Megiserus {Specimen XL Linguwmm et Bia- 
leciorum ah Kkronymo Megisero a diversis auctorihus coUeciarum qulhus 
Oratio Bominka est expressa^ Francofurti, 1692) ; in 1593 in fifty 
languages, by the same author ( Oratio Bominica L diversis Unguis, cura 
H. Megiseri, Francofurti, 1593, 8vo.). 



early as 1606 we Imd. Gmchard,^^ in his Earmonie 
etyonologique, placing Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
as a class of languages by themselves, and distinguish- 
ing besides between the Romance and Teutonic dia- 
lects. ■ 

What prevented however, for a long time, the 
in-ogress of the science of language was the idea that 
Hebrew was the primitive language of mankind, and 
that, therefore, all languages must be derived from 
Hebrew. The fathers of the Church never expressed 
any doubt on this point. St. Jerome, in one of his 
epistles to Damasus,=“ writes : ‘ The whole of anti- 
quiiy (universa antiquitas) afBrms that Hebrew, in 
which the Old Testament is written, was the begin- 
ning of all human speech.’ Origen, in his eleventh 

At the heginning of the seventeenth century was published 
Trkor de U Eistoire des Lmgues de cet Univers, par Claude Duret^ 
seeonde Edition, Iverdon, 1619, 4to. Hervas says that Duret repeats- 
the mistakes of Postel, Bibiiander, and other writers of the sixteenth 
century. 

Before Buret came Estienne Gruiehard, EEarmonie ktymologiqm 
des Lmgues Mhrdique, chalddiqm^ sgriague — gregiie — latim^ frangoise^ 
itaUenne^ es^agnole— allemande, jlamende^ mgloise^ Paris, 1606. 

Hervas only knows the second edition, Paris, 1618,, and thinks the 
first was published in 1608. The title of his book shows that Guichard 
distinguished between four classes of languages, which we should now 
call the Semitic, the Hellenic, Italic, and Teutonic : he derives, however,, 
Greek from Hebrew. 

I. I. Scaliger, in his Biatriha de Burofmrum Lingiiis (Opuscnlit 
mria, Parisiis, lOlO), p. 119, distinguishes eleven classes: Latin, 
Greek, Teutonic, Slavonic, Epirotic or Albanian, Tataric, Hungarian, 
Tinnic, Irish, British in Wales and Brittany, and Bask or Cantabriam 
* Initium oris et communis elo^uii, et hoe- omne < 3 ^uod io< 5 [uiniur, 
Hebrjeaui esse linguam qua vetus Testamentum scriptum est, universa 
antiquitas tradidic,’ In another place (Isafe, cap. 7) he writes < Om- 
nium eiiim fere linguarum verbis utuntur Hebrsei.^ See also Journal 
asiatigue, 1860, juillet, p. 20. 
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Homily on the hook of Hnmbers, expresses his belief 
that the Hebrew language, originally given through 
Adam, remained in that part of the world which was 
the chosen portion of God, not, like the rest, left to 
one of His angels.^^ 

The language of their sacred writings is by many 
people taken either for the most ancient language, 
or for the natural language of mankind. With the 
Brahmans Sansfaut is the language of the gods, and, 
even with the Buddhists, Pali or Mdgadhi, the lan- 
guage of Buddha and of their sacred canon, the 
Tripi^aka,a language as clearly derived from San- 
skrit as Italian is from Latin, is considered as the root 
of ail languages. The P‘M grammarian Katy^ana 
says : ^ There is a language which is the root (of all 
languages) ; men and Brahmans spoke it at the com- 
mencement of the Kalpa, who never before uttered a 
human accent, and even the superior Buddha spoke 
it : it is Magadhi.’^^ 

* Maiisit lingua per Adam primitus data, ut putamus, Hebrasa, in 
ea parte hominum, quae non pars alicujus angeli, sed quse Dei portio per- 
mansit/ 

^ See Spence. Hardy, Legends of the Buddhists^ p. 23, quoted from 
Alwis, Lectures on Buddhism^ p. 55. The following extract is from the 
Wibhanga Atm&wa: — ‘Parents place their children when young either- 
on a cot or a chair, and speak different things, or perform different 
actions. Their W'ords are thus distinctly fixed by their children (on 
their minds), thinking that such was said by him, and such by the other; 
and in process of time they learn the entire language. If a child, born 
of a Damila mother and an Andhaka father, should hear his mother 
speak first, he would speak the Damila language ; but if he should hear 
his hither first, he would speak the Andhaka. If, howeyer, he should 
not hear either of them, he would speak the Mdgadhi. If, again, a per- 
son in an uninhabited forest, in which no speech (is heard), should 
intuitively attempt to articulate words, he would speak the very 
MAgadhi. It predominates in all regions, such as hell, the animal 
kingdom, the petta (preta) sphere, the human world, and the world of 
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When, tlierefore, the first attempts at a classifica* 
tion of languages were made, the problem, as it pre- 
sented itself to scholars snch as Guichard and Tlio- 
massin, was this: ^As Hebrew is undoubtedly the 
mother of all languages, how are we to explain the 
process bj which Hebrew became split into so many 
dialects ; and how can these numerous dialects, such 
as Greek and Latin, Coptic, Persian, Turkish, be 
traced back to their common source, the Hebrew ? 

It is astonishing what an amount of real learning 
and ingenuity was wasted on this question during 
(:he seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It finds, 
perhaps, but one parallel in the laborious calculations 
and constructions of early astronomers, who had to 
account for the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
always taking it for granted that the earth must 
be the fixed centre of our planetary system. But, 
although we know now that the labours of such 
scholars as Thomassin were and could not be other- 
wise than fruitless, it would be a most discouraging 
view to take of the progress of the human race, were 
we to look upon the exertions of eminent men in for- 
mer ages, though they may have been in a wrong 
direction, as mere vanity and vexation of spirit. We 
must not forget that the very fact of the failure of 
such men contributed powerfully to a general con- 
viction that there must be something wrong in the 
problem itself, till at last a bolder genius inverted 

the devas (gods.) The remaining eighteen languages, Kir^ta, Andhaha, 
Yonaka, Bamila, etc, undergo changes, hut not the M4gadhi, which 
alone is stationary, as it is said to be the language of Brahman and 
Aryas. Even Buddha, who rendered his Tepiilaka words into doctrines, 
did so by means of the very M'^gadhi, and why ? Because, by doing so. 
it was easy to acquire their true signification,’ 

L 2 
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the problem and thereby solved it. When books 
after books bad been written to show bow Greek and 
Latin and all other languages were derived from 
Hebrew,*® and when not one single system proved 
satisfactory, people asked at last-^ Why then shcmld 
all languages be derived from Hebrew? —and this 
very question solved the problem. It might have 
been natui-al for theologians in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, many of whom knew neither Hebrew nor 
am- language eseept theii- own, to take it for granted 
that Hebrew was the source of all languages ; but 
there is neither in the Old nor the Hew Testament a 
single word to necessitate this view. Of the language 
of Adam we know nothing ; but if- Hebrew, as we 
know it, was one of the languages ijhat sprang ftom 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, it could not weU 
have been the language of Adam, Dr of the whole 
earth, 'when the whole earth was still of one speech.’*^ 
Although, therefore, a certain gdvance was made 
towards a classification of languages by the Semitic 
scholars of the seventeenth century, yet this partial 
advance became in other respects an impediment. 
The pui-ely scientific interest in arranging languages 


23 Ouieliard went so far as to maintain that, as Hebrew was written 
from right to left, and G-reek from left to right, Greek words might be 
traced back to Hebrew by being simply read from right to left. 

2^ Among the different systems of Eabbinical exegesis, there is one 
according to which every letter in Hebrew is reduced to its numerical 
value, and the word is explained by another of the same quantity ; thus, 
from the passage, * And all the inhabitants of the earth were of one lan- 
guage’ (Genesis xi. 1), is deduced that they all spoke Hebrew, being 

changed for its synonym and (5 + 100 + 4 + 300=409) 18 

substituted for its equivalent (1 + 8 + 400 = 409). Coheletht ed. 
Of. Quafcremere, Melanges^ p. 138. 


Ginsburg, p. 31. 
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according to tlieir cliaraeteristic features was lost 
siglit of, and erroneous ideas were propagated, tlie 
iiifiiieiice of wliich lias even now not quite subsided, 

Tke first who reallj conquered the prejudice that 
Hebi-ew was the source of ail language was Leibniz/**^ 
the contemporarj and rival of Newton. ^ There is as 
much reason/’ he said, for supposing Hebrew to have 
been the primitive language of mankind, as there is 
for adopting the view of Goropius, who published a 
work at Antwerp, in 1580, to prove that Dutch wiis 
the language spoken in Paradise/ In a letter to 

As I have repeatedly been taken to task for writing Leilmh witliout 
a, t, 1 may state in self-defence that. I did so, neither from nf?g*]igence, 
nor from ignorance, nor from afthetation, with all of which I have been 
charged, bnt for the simple reason that Leibniz himself neve)% either in 
his printed works or in his letters, spelt his name Leibnitz. See Die 
Werke von Leibniz, ed. Onno Klopp, Hanover, 1864, voi. i. p. xxiv. 

JSermatltena Jominis Goro^ii Becani: Antnerpise, lo80. On<]in€i< 
Aniverpianee, 1569. AndiA Hempe, in his work on the langnage of 
Paradise, maiiitains that God spoke to Adam in Swedish, Adam answered 
in Danish, and the serpent spoke to Eve in French. 

Chardin relates that the Persians helieve three languages to have been 
spoken in Paradise: Arabic by the Bci'pent, Persian by Adam and E\*e, 
and Turkish by Gabriel. 

J. B. Erro, in his El Mitjido pritnitivo, Madrid, 1814, claims Bask as 
the language spoken by Adam. 

A curious discussion took place about two hundred years ago in the 
Aletropolitap chapter of Pampelima. The decision, as entered in the 
minutes of the chapter, is as follows: — L Was Bask the primitive 
language of mankind? The learned members confess that, in spite of 
their strong conviction on tlie subject, they dare not give an affirmative 
answer. 2. Was Bask the only language spoken by Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ? On this point the chapter declares that no doubt c<an exist in 
tlieir minds, and that * it is impossible to bring forward any serious or 
rational objection.’ See Hennequin, Essai sur VAnalogk des Langtm : 
Bordeaux, 1838, p. 60, 

I feel bound to add a note from M. Blade’s Mtides sur dOrigine 
des Basques, Paris, 1859, p. 533:— ‘Des at^chives civiles et r^Iigieuses 
de Pampelime out ^te explorees minutieusement par des savants tels quo 



Tenzel, Leibniz writes:— ‘To call Hebrew tbe pri- 
mitive language, is like calling branches of a tree 
primitive branches, or like imagining that in some 
country hewn trunks could grow instead of trees. 
Such ideas may be conceived, but they do not agree 
with the laws of nature, and with the harmony of 
the universe, that is to say, with the Divine 
Wisdom.’ 

But Leibniz did more than remove this one great 
stumbling-block from the threshold of the science of 
language. He was the first to apply the principle 
of sound inductive reasoning to a subject which 
before him had only been treated at random. He 
pointed out the necessity of collecting, first of all, as 
large a number of facts as possible.^® He appealed 
to missionaries, travellers, ambassadors, princes, and 
emperors, to help him in a work which he had so 
much at heart. The Jesuits in China had to work 
for him. Witsen,®® the traveller, sent him a most 

Oaribay, le P. de Moret, Yaiiguasy Miranda, etc.; et pas un ne confirme, 
qae je saclie, le dire de M. Hennequin. J’ai fait moi-meme, et j’ai fait 
faire, stir ce point, des recherches demeurees sans resultat.* 

27 Gulirauer’s Life ofLeiimiz, toL ii. p. 129. 

22 Guhraner, rol. ii. p. 127. In bis Dissertation on the Origin of 
Kations, 1710, Leibniz says: — ‘The study of languages must not be 
conducted according to any other principles but those of the exact 
sciences. Why begin with the unknown instead of the known? It 
stands to reason that we ought to begin with studying the modern lan- 
guages which are within our reach, in order to compare them with one 
another, to discover their differences and affinities, and then to proceed 
to those which have preceded them in former ages, in order to show 
their filiation and their origin, and then to ascend step by step to the 
most ancient tongues, the analysis of which must lead us to the only 
trustworthy conclusions.* 

2» hiicolaes Witsen, Burgomaster of Amsterdam, travelled in Russia, 
1666-1 67^ ; published his travels in 1677, dedicated to Peter the Great. 
Second edition, 1705, It contains many collections of words. 
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precious present, a translation of the Lord’s Prajer 
into tlie jargon of the Hottentots. ^My friend,’ 
writes Leibniz in thanking Mm, remember, I 
implore you, and remind your Muscovite friends, to 
make researches in order to procure specimens of 
the Scythian languages, the Samoyedes, Siberians, 
Bashkirs, Ealmuks, Tungusians, and others.’ Having 
made the acquaintance of Peter the Great, Leibniz 
wrote to him the following* letter, dated Vienna, 
October the 26th, 1713 : — 

have suggested that the numerous languages, 
hitherto almost entirely unknown and unstudied, 
which are current in the empire of Your Majesty 
and on its frontiers, should be reduced to writing ; 
also that dictionaries, or at least small vocabularies, 
should be collected, and translations be procured in 
such languages of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic Symbolum, and other 
parts of the Catechism, %i omnis lingua laudet 
Dominum. This would increase the glory of Your 
Majesty, who reigns over so many nations, and is so 
anxious to improve them ; and it would, likewise, by 
means of a comparison of languages, enable us to 
discover the origin of those nations who from 
Scythia, which is subject to Your Majesty, advanced 
into other countries. But principally it would help 
to plant Christianity among the nations speaking 
those dialects, and I have, therefore, addressed the 
Most Eev. Metropolitan on the same subject/®® 

Catherinens der Grossen Verdiemte um die vergleiehmde Sprack- 
Tcimde, you P. Adelnng: Petersburg^ 1815. Another letter of his to the 
Vice-Chancellor. Baron Sehaffiroff, is dated Pirmonfc, June 22, 1716, 
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Leibniz drew np a list of tlie most simple and 
necessary terms wbiclx should be selected for com- 
parison in various languages. At home;, while 
engaged in historical researches^ he collected what- 
ever could throw light on the origin of the Geriuaii 
language^ and he encouraged others, such as Eccard, 
to do the same. . He pointed out the importance of 
dialects, and even of provincial and local terms, for 
elucidating the etymological structure of languages.®^ 
Leibniz never undertook a systematic classification 
of the whole realm of language, nor was he successful 
in classing the dialects with which he had become 
acquainted. He distinguished between a Japhetic 
and Aramaic class, the former occupying the north, 
the latter the south, of the continent of Asia and 
Europe. He believed in a common origin of lan- 
guages, and in a migration of the human race from 
east to west. But he failed to distinguish the exact 
degrees of relationship in which languages stand to 
each other, and he mixed up some of the Turanian 
dialects, such as Finnish and Tatarie, with . the 
Japhetic family of speech. If Leibniz had found 
time to work out ail the plans which his fertile and 
comprehensive genius conceived, or if he had been 
understood and supported by contemporary scholars, 
the science of language, as one of the inductive 
sciences, might have been established a century 
earlier. But a man like Leibniz, who was equally 
distinguished as a scholar, a theologian, a lawyer, 

ColUciamaMtymologica,, *Malim sine discriraine Bialec- 

toram corrogari Gemanicas voces. Puto qiiasdam origines -ex snpe- 
rioribns Bialeetis melhis apparitiiras ; ufc ex UMlse Pontogothicis, Otfridi 
Praneiscis.’, 
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an liistoriaii, and a matliematieian, conld onlj tlirow 
ont liints as to liow language onglit to be studied. 
Leibniz was not only tbe discoverer of tlie differ- 
ential calcnlus. He was one of tbe first to watcli 
tlie geological stratification of the earth. He Avas 
engaged in constructing a ealenlating macliine^ the 
idea of Avhicli he first conceived as a hoy. He droAv 
III) elaborate plan of an expedition to Egypt, 
AAdiicli he submitted to Louis XIV. in order to 
tivert his attention from tbe frontiers of (3rerraaiiy. 
The same man vras engaged in a long correspondence 
Avith Bossnet to bring about a reconciliation betAveen 
Protestants and Eomanists ; and he endeavoured, in 
his Theodicee and other Avorks, to defend the eauvse 
of truth and religion against the inroads of the 
materialistic philosophy of England and Prance. 
It has been said, indeed, that the discoveries of 
Leibniz produced but little effect, and that most 
of them had to be made again. , This is not the case, 
hoAvever, with regard to the science of language. 
The neAV interest in languages, which Leibniz had 
called into life, did not die again. After it had once 
been recognised as a desideratum to bring together a 
complete Herbarium of the languages of mankind, 
missionaries and travellers felt it their duty to collect 
lists of Avords and draw up grammars Avherever they 
came in contact with a new race. The tAYO great 
worirs in Avhich, at the beginning of our century, 
the results of these researches were summed up— 
I mean the Catalogue of Languages by Hervas, and 
the Mithridates of Adelung — can both be traced back 
directly to the influence of Leibniz. As to Hervas, 
he had read Leibniz carefully, and though he differs 
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horn liim on some points, lie fully acknowledges 
Ms merits in promoting a truly pkilosopli ical study of 
languages. Of Adelung’s Mithridates and Ms obliga- 
tions to Leibniz we shall have to speak presently. 

Hervas lived from 1735 to 1809. He was a 
Spaniard by birth, and a Jesuit by profession. 
While working as a missionary among the polygiot- 
tous tribes of America, his attention was drawn to 
a systematic study of languages. After his return, 
he lived chiefly at Eome in the midst of the numerous 
Jesuit missionaries who had at that time been recalled 
jaroni all parts of the world, and who, by their com- 
munications on the dialects of the tribes among 
whom they had been labouring, assisted him greatly 
in his researches. 

Most of his works were written in Italian, and 
were afterwards translated into Spanish. We cannot 
enter into the general scope of his literary labours, 
which are of the most comprehensive character. 
They were intended to form a kind of Kosmos, for 
which he chose the title of Idea del Universo, What 
is of interest to us is that portion which treats of 
man and language as part of the universe 5 and here, 
again, chiefly his Catalogue of Languages^ in six 
volumes, published in Spanish in the year 1800. 

If we comj^are the work of Hervas with a similar 
work which excited much attention towards the end 
of the last century, and is even now more widely 
known than Hervas — I mean Court de Gebelin'^s 
Monde we shall see at once how far 

superior the Spanish Jesuit is to the French philo- 

** Monde pimitif analysk et compare aveo U monde modeme : Paris, 
1773. 
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soj)lier* Gebelin treats Persian, Armenian Malay, 
and Coptic as dialects of Hebrew; lie speaks of 
Bask as a dialect of Celtic, and he tries to discover 
Hebrew, Greek, English, and French words in the 
idioms of America. BTervas, on the contrary, though 
embracing in his catalogue five times the number 
of languages that were known to Gebelin, is most 
careful not to allow himself to be carried away by 
theories not warranted by the evidence before him. 
It is easy now to point out mistakes and inaccuracies 
in Hervas, but I think that those who have blamed 
him most are those who ought most to have acknow- 
ledged their obligations to him. To have collected 
specimens and notices of more than three hundred 
languages is no small matter. But Hervas did more. 
He himself composed grammars of more than forty 
languages.^^ He was one of the first to point out that 
the true affinity of languages must be determined 
chiefly by grammatical evidence, not by mere simi- 
larity of words.^^ He proved, by a comparative list of 
declensions and conjugations, that Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Amharic are all but 
dialects of one original language, and constitute one 

Cafalogoj i. 63. 

‘ Mas se deben coiisultar gramaticas para conocer sii caracter pro- 
prio por medio do su artiiicio gramatieal/ — Catalogo, i, 6f5. The sium 
principle -^^as expressed by Lord Monboddo, about 1795, in his Antimt 
Mi-taphysics, rol. iv. p. S26: ‘ My last observation is, that, as the art of 
a language is less arbitrary and more determined by rule than either the 
sound or sense of ^frords, it is one of the principal things by which the 
connection of languages with one another is to be discovered. And, 
therefore, when we find that two languages practise th(^e great arts of 
language, —derivation, composition, and flexion, — in the same way, we 
may conclude, I think, with great certainty, that the one language is 
the original of the other, or that they are both dialects of the same 
language.* 
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family of speech, the Semitic.^^ He scouted the idea 
of deriYing all the languages of mankind from 
Hebrew. He had pei’ceiTed clear traces of aiSnitj 
between Chinese and Indo-Chinese dialects; also 
between Hungarian, Lapponian, and Finnish, three 
dialects now classed as members of the Turanian 
family."^ He had pi’OYed that Bask was not, as was 
commonly suj)posed, a Celtic dialect, but an indepen- 
dent language, spoken by the earliest inhabitants of 
Spain, as preyed by the names of the Spanish moun- 
tains and rivers.®^ Hay, one of the most brilliant 
discoyeries in the history of the science of language, 
the establishment of the Malay and Poljuiesian family 
of speech, extending from the island of Madagas- 
car east of Africa, over 208 degrees of longitude, to 
the Easter Islands west of America,®® was made by 

3* Catahgo, ii. 468. 

Ibid, i. 49. Witsen, too, in a letter to Leibniz, dated mai 22, 1698, 
alludes to the affinity between the Tataric and Mongolic languages. 

* On m’a dit que ces deux langues (la langue moegale et tartare) sont 
diffib*entes a pen pr^s eonrnie FAllemand Test du Flam and, et qu’il est 
de meme des Kalmiics et Moegals.’ — CoUeotmiea Etymologica, ii. p. 363. 

Leibniz held the same opinion (see Hervas, Catalogo, i. 50), though 
he considered the Celts in Spain as descendants of the Iberians. 

Oatalogoj i. 30. ‘Vera que la lengua llamada malaya^ la qiial se 
babla en Ja peninsula de Haiaea, es inatriz de innumerables dialeetos de 
naciones islenas, que desde dieha peninsula se estienden por mas de 
doseientos grades de longitiid en los mares Oriental y Pacffico.’ 

3id. ii. 10. ‘ De esta peninsula de Malaca han salido enjambres de po- 
bladores de las islas del mar Indiano y Paeiiico, en las que, aimque parece 
haber otra nacion, que es de negros, la omlaya es generalmente la mas 
dominante y extendida. La lengua nialaya se habla en dieha peninsula, 
continente del Asia, en las islas Haklivas, en la de Madagascar (pertene- 
ciente al Africa), en las de Sonda, en las Molucas, en las Pilipinas, en 
las del archipUlago de San Lazaro, y en muchisimas del mar del Siir 
desde dicho arehipielago hasta islas, que por su poca distancia de America 
se creian pobladas por americanos. La isla de Madagascar se pone a 60 
grados de longitud, y a los 268 se pone la isla de Pasqau 6 de Davis, en 
la que se habla otro dialecto malayo ; por io que la extension de los dia- 
leetos malayos es de 208 grados de longitud.’ 
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Hervas long before it was worked out, and aniiomieed 
to the world by Humboldt. 

Hervas was likewise aware of the great gramma- 
tical sim.ilaritj between Sanskiit and ‘Greek, but the 
imperfect information which he received from his 
friend, the Carmelite missionary. Fra Paolino de 
San Bartolomeo, the author of the fii’st Sanskrit 
grammar, published at Rome in 1790, prevented him 
from seeing the full meaning of this grammatical 
similarity. How near Hervas was to the discovery 
of the truth may be seen from his coin.paring such 
words as Theos^ God, in Greek, with Deva, God, in 
Sanskrit. He identified the Greek auxiliary verb eimi^ 
eis^ esti^ I am, thou art, he is, with the Sanskrit as mi, 
a si, asti. He even pointed out that the termina- 
tions of the three genders in Greek, os, e, on^ are the 
same as the Sanskrit, as, d, am. But believing, as he 
did, that the Greeks derived their philosophy and 
mythology from India, he supposed that they had like- 
wise borrowed from the Hindus some of their words, 
and even the art of distinguishing the gender of words. 

The second work which represents the science of 
language at the beginning of this century, and which 
is, to a still greater extent, the result of the impulse 
which Leibniz had given, is the Mithridaies of Ade- 
iuiig.'^^ Adelung's work depends partly on Hervas, 

Cataiogo^ii. 134. 

Ibid. ii. 135. From what I had said before of Cruichard, ScaZ^geTj 
Witsefif Ldbnwy and others, it is quite clear that I did not consider 
Hervas as the first discoverer of those linguistic theories. I onij wished 
to point out his real merits, which other historians had overlooked. See 
Benfey, Gesehiehte der Bprachwissmschafti p.;^70. 

The first volume appeared in 1806. He died before the second 
volume was published, which was brought out by Water in 1809. The 
third and fourth volumes followed in 1816 and 1817* edited by Vater 
and the younger Adelung. 
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partly on tlie collections of words wliicli liad been 
made under the auspices of the Enssian government. 
S*ow these collections are clearly due to Leibniz. 
Although Peter the Great had no time or taste for 
philological studies, the government kept the idea of 
collecting all the languages of the Eussian empire 
steadily in view.'^® Still greater luck was in store 
for the science of language. Having been patronised 
by Osesar at Eome, it found a still more devoted 
patroness in the great Cesarina of the Catha- 

rine the Great {1762-1796). Even as Grand-duchess, 
Catharine was engrossed with the idea of a Universal 
Dictionary, on the plan suggested by Leibniz. She 
encouraged the chaplain of the British Eactory at 
St. Petersburg, the Eev. Daniel Dumaresq, to under- 
take the work, and he is said to have published, at 
her desire, a Comparative Vocahulary of Eastern Lan^ 
guages^ in quarto ; a work, however, which, if ever 
published, is now completely lost. The reputed 
author died in London in 1805, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four. When Catharine came to the throne, 
her plans of conquest hardly absorbed more of her 
time than her philological studies ; and she once 
shut herself up nearly a year, devoting all her time 
to the compilation of her Comparative Dictionary. 
A letter of hers to Zimmermann, dated the 9th of 
May, 1785, may interest some of my hearers : — 

^ Tour letter," she writes, ^ has drawn me from the 
solitude in which I had shut myself up for nearly 

Evidence of this is to be fonnd in StraMenberg’s -work on the Mrth 
a%d East of Europe and Asia^ 1730, with tabula polyglotta, &c.; in 
Messerschmidfc's Travels in Siberia, from 1729-1739; in Bachmeister, 
Idea eidesideria de colligendis linguarum s^eowiinibuSf PetropoH, 1773; 
in GHildenstadf s Travels in Caucasus, &e. 
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nine inontlxs, and from wliich I fonnd it liard to stir* 
You will not guess what I have been about. I will 
tell you, for such things do not happen every day* 
I have been making a list of from two to three 
hundred radical words of the Russian language, and 
I have had them translated into as many languages 
and jargons as I could find. Their number exceeds 
already the second hundred. Every day I took one 
of these Avoids and wrote it out in all the languages 
which I could collect. This has taught me that the 
Celtic is like the Ostiakian : that what means sky in 
one language means cloud, fog, vault, in others ; that 
the word God in certain dialects means Good, the 
Highest, in others, sun or fire. [As far as this her 
letter is Avritten in French ; then follows a line of 
German.] I became tired of my hobby, after I had 
read your book on Solitude. [Then again in French.] 
But as I should have been sorry to throw such a mass 
of paper in the fire, — besides, the room, six fathoms 
in length, whicli I use as a boudoir in my hermitage, 
was pretty well Avarmed, — I asked Professor Pallas to 
come to me, and after making an honest confession 
of my sin, we agreed to publish these collections, and 
thus make them useful to those who like to bcetipy 
themselves with the forsaken toys of others. We 
are only waiting for some more dialects of Eastern 
Siberia. Whether the world at large will or will 
not see in this work bright ideas of different kinds, 
must depend on the disposition of their minds, and 
does not concern me in the least.^ 

If an empress rides a hobby, , there are many ready 
to help her. Hot only were all Russian ambassadors 
instructed to collect materials j not only did German 
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professors'*^ ^^PPty grammars and dictionaries^ bui 
Wasliington bimself^ in order to please tlie empress, 
sent lier list of words to all governors and generals 
of the United . States, enjoining them to snpplj the 
equivalents from tbe American dialects. The first 
volume of the Imperial Dictionary appeared in 
1787, containing a list of 285 words translated into 
fifty-one European and one hundred and forty-nine 
Asiatic languages. Though full credit should be 
given to the empress for this remarkable undertak- 
ing, it is but fair to remember that it was the philo- 
sopher who, nearly a hundred years before, sowed the 
seed that fell into good ground. 

As collections, the works of Hervas, of the Empress 
Catharine, and of Adelung are highly important, 
though such is the progress made in the classification 
of languages’ during the last fifty years, that few 
people would now consult them. Besides, the prin- 
ciple of classification which is followed in these works 
can hardly claim to be called scientific. Languages 
are airanged geographically, as the languages of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Polynesia, though, 
at the same time, natural affinities are admitted which 
would unite dialects spoken at a distance of 208 de- 
grees. Languages seemed to float about like islands 

The empress "wrote to I^icolai at Berlin to ask Mm to draw np a 
catalogue of grammars and dictionaries. The work was sent to her in 
manuscript from Berlin, in 1785. 

Glossarhm comparativum Lmguamm totius OrbiSf Petersburg, 
1787. A second edition, in which the words are arranged alphabetically, 
appeared in 1790-91, in 4 toIs., edited by Jankiewitseh de IMiriewo. 
It contains 279 (272) languages, i,e. 171 for Asia, 55 for Europe, 30 for 
A%ica, and 23 for America, According to Adelung, as quoted by Pott, 
tTn§ldGhheitf ig. 230,,,. it contains - 277 languages, 185 for Asia, 52 for 
Europe, 28 for Africa, fbr America. Tins would make 280. The first 
edttidri is a very scarce book, . 
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on the ocean of human speech; they did not shoot 
together to form themselves into larger continents. 
This is a most critical pei’iod in the history of every 
science, and if it had not lieen for a happy accident, 
which, lite an electric spark, caused the floating ele- 
mexrts to crystallise mto regular, forms, it is more 
than doubtful whether the long list of languages and 
dialects, enumerated and described in the works of 
Hervas and Adelung, could long have sustained the 
interest of the student of languages. This electric 
spark was the discovery of Sanskrit. Sanskrit is the 
ancient language of the Hindus. It had ceased to 
be a spoken language at least 800 b.c. At that time 
the people of India spoke dialects standing to the 
ancient Vedio Sanski-it in the relation of Italian to 
Latin. We know some of these dialects, for there 
were more than one m various parts of India, from 
the inscriptions which the famous King Asoka had 
engraved on the rocks of Dhauli, Gimar, and Kapur- 
digiri, and which have been deciphered by Prinsep, 
Horris, Wilson, and Burnouf. We can watch the 
further growth of these local dialects in the Pdli, 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Ceylon, and 
once the popular dialect of the country where 
Buddhism took its origin, the modem Beh£r, the 
ancient Magadha.^®- We meet the same local diaJecijS 

In the oarlior literatnt4of the Buddhists of Oeyion, the language, of 
their sacred canon is simply called (S' in a ra^ana, the speech of Bnddlm, 
In the Mah ^va n s a F$li is used in the sense of sacred text or scripture^ 
rather than in that of sacred language. Taati is sometiuMS used in the 
same sense. (See Alwis, Grammar^ p. r.) !rhe language which, 
we call Mliy is there called the language of the Migadhas^ and s|>okeii 
of a» the root of all languages. See pp* 

also the passages from the Buddhi which the langunfe 
of the K%adhas, or the MIgadhi, is the roof 
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again in what are called the Prakrit idioms, used in 
the later plajs, in the sacred literature of the Jainas, 
and ill a few poetical compositions ; and we see at 
last how, through a mixture with the languages of 
the Tarious conquerors of India, the Arabic, Persian, 
Mongolic, and Turkish, and through a concomitant 
corruption of their grammatical system, they were 
changed into the modern Hindi, Hindustani, Mah- 
ratti, and Bengali. During aU this time, however, 
Sanskrit continued as the literary language of the 
Brahmans. Like Latin, it did not die in giving 
biith to its numerous offspring ; and even at the 
present day an educated Brahman would write with 
greater fluency in Sanskrit than in Bengali, Sanskrit 
was what Greek was at Alexandria, what Latin was 
duiing the Middle Ages. It was the classical and at 
the same time the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
and in it were written their sacred hymns, the Vedas, 
and the later works, such as the laws of Manu and 
the Pur as. 

The existence of such a language as the ancient 
idiom of the country, and the vehicle of a large 
literatme, was known at aU times ; and if there are 
still any doubts, like those expressed by Dugald 
Stewart in Ms Conjectures concerning the Origin of the 
Sanshrit,^^ as to its age and authenticity, they will 
be best removed by a glance at the history of India, 
and at the accounts given by the writers of different 
nations that became successively acquainted with the 
language and literature of that country. 

ian^a^e; Alwis, MU. Grammar, p. cvii. It was from Magadha that 
mhiada is beHeved to havo brought the sacred books to Ceylon. See 
ill IdB report on Grimblot’s Collection of 
Bmamt MBB., published in the Journal des Savants, 1866, p 26 of 
m s^arate edition. .. Wor&s, vol. iii. p. 72. 
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The argument that nearly all the names of persons 
and places in India mentioned by Greek and Eoman 
writers are pure Sanskrit, has been handled so fully 
and ably by others, that nothing remains to be said 
on the subject. 

The next nation after the Greeks that became 
acquainted with the language and literature of India 
■was the Chinese. Though Buddhism was not recog- 
nised as a third state-religion before the year 66 a.d., 
under the Emperor Ming-ti,-*^ Buddhist missionaries 
had reached China from India as early as the third 
century b.o. One Buddhist missionary is mentioned 
in the Chinese annals in the year 217; and, about 
the year 120 B.o., a Chinese general, after defea,ting 
the barbarous tribes' noi-th of the desert of Gobf 
brought back as a ti-ophy a golden statue, the statue 
of Buddha. The very name of Buddha, changed in 
Chinese into Eo-t’o and Eo,« is pure Sanskrit, and so 
is every word and every thought of that religion. 
The language which the Chinese pilgrims went to 
India to study, as the key to the sacred literature of 
Buddhism, was Sanskrit. They called it Pan; but 
Pan, as M. Stanislas Julien has shown, is an abbre- 
viation of Pan-lan-mo, and this is the only way in 
which the Sanskrit Brahman could be rendered in 
Chinese.^® We read of the Emperor Ming-ti, of th6 
dynasty of Han, sending Tsa2-in and other high 

M. M/s Buddhism and Buddhist p* 23, 

Mkkode pour dkhiffrer et iranscrire hs mms sanscnU gui se ren~ 
contrent dans ks Uores cMnois, inmntk tt demontrk par K* Stanislas 
Julien, Paris, 1861, p, 103. 

_ ^ Pan-clioti (fei‘alindi4kshara), la’s cle ricritiire 

invent^ par Fan, e’est-a-dirsFan-Ian-mo (feralunl).*— Stanislas iTdlienj • 
dm BUerim houddhistm^ toi ii, p. • ' , t » 
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officials to India, in order to study there tlie doctrine 
of Buddha. They engaged the services of two learned 
Buddhists, Mat^nga and Tcho-fa-Ian, and some of 
the most important Buddhist works were translated 
by them into Chinese. The intellectual intercourse 
between the Indian peninsula and the northern con- 
tinent of Asia continued uninterrupted for several 
centuries. Missions were sent from China to India 
to report on the religious, political, social, and geo- 
graphical state of the country ; and the chief object 
of interest, which attracted public embassies and 
private pilgrims across the Himalayan mountains, 
was the religion of Buddha. About three hundred 
years aAer the public recognition of Buddhism by 
the Emperor Ming-ti, the great stream of Buddhist 
pilgrims began to flow from China to India, The first 
account which we possess of these pilgrimages refers 
to the travels of Fa-hian, who visited India towards 
the end of the fourth century. His travels were 
translated into Trench by A. Eemusat. After Ea- 
hian, we have the travels of Hoei-seng and Song-yun, 
who were sent to India, in 618, by command of the 
empress, with the view of collecting sacred hooks 
and relics. Then followed Hiouen-thsang, whose life 
and travels, from 629-646, have been rendered so 
popular by the excellent translation of M. Stanilas 
Julien. After Hiouen-thsang, the principal works of 
Chinese pilgrims are the Itineraries of the Eifty-six 
Monks, published in 730, and the travels of Khi- 
nie, who visited India in 964, at the head of 300 
pilgrims. 

'That the language employed for literary purposes 
ih India during all this time was Sanskrit, we learn, 
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not only from tlie numerous names and religious 
cind pMlosox^liical terms mentioned in tlie travels of 
iJie Chinese pilgrims, but from a short paradigm of 
declension and conjugation in Sanskrit wMeh one of 
them (Hiouen-thsang) has inserted in his diary. 

As soon as the Muhammedans entered India, we 
hear of translations of Sanskrit works into Persian 
and Arabic.®® As early as the reign of the second 
Abasside Ehalif Almansur,®^ in the year 773 a.d., an 
Indian astronomer, well versed in the science which 
he professed, visited the court of the Ehalif, bringing 
with him tables of the ecjuations of planets according 
to the mean motions, with observations relative to 
both solar and lunar eclipses and the ascension of the 
signs ; taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed 
by an Indian prince, whose name, as the Arabian 
author writes it, was Phighar. The Ehalif, embracing 
the opportunity thus happily presented to him, com- 
manded the book to be translated into Arabic, to be 
published for a guide to the Arabians in matters 
pertaining to the stars. The task devolved on 
Muliammed ben Ibrahim Alfazari, whose version is 
known to astronomers by the name of the greater 
Sind-hind or Hind-siiid,®^ for the term occurs 
written both ways. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s Misioriam of India^ p. 259. 

Golebrooke, MisceUmieom Essays, ii. p. 504, quotes from the pre- 
face to tbe astronomical tables of Ben al Adami, pubiisbed by bis 
eontimiator, Al Casern, in 920 A.n. On Sanslcrit figures, Stracbey, As, 
Res. xii. 184 ; Colebrooke, Jlgehm^ p. Hi, 

S i n d-bin d signifies the revolving ages, according to Ben al Adami ; 
Casiri translates it perpetuum aeternumq^ie. Colebrooke conj ectures S i d- 
dh^nfca, and supposes tbe original to have been Brahmagupta’s work, 
the B r a b m a-s i d d b 4 n t a. M, Eeinaud, in bis Mimcire sur finds, p. 3 1 2, 
quotes tbe following passage from tbe : ‘ Eii Tann^e 
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About the same time Tacub^ the son of Tliarec, 
'Composed an astronomical work, founded on tbe 
Sind-hiind*®^ Haxmn-al-Easliid (786-809) liad two 
Indians, Manka and Saleh, as physicians at his 
court. Manka translated the classical work on 
medicine, Susruta/^ and a treatise on poisons, as- 
cribed to Kkn 2 bkj 2 by from Sanskrit into Persian.^^'^ 
During the Ehalifate of A1 Manium, a famous trea- 
tise on algebra was translated by Mohammed hen 
Musa from Sanskrit into Arabic (edited by P. Eosen, 
1831). 

About 1000 A.n., Abu Eihan al Birtini (born 970, 
died 1038) spent forty years in India, and composed 
his excellent work, the Tarikhu-l-Hind, which gives 


156 de (773 de J. 0.)j il arriva de I’lnde ^ Bagdad tin liomme 

fort instniit dans les doctrines de son pays. Get homme possMait la 
raethode du Si ndhind, relative aux mouve-ments des astres etanx Equa- 
tions calcnlEes au moyen de sinus de quart en quart de degre. 11 eon- 
naissait aussi diverses maniEres de determiner les eclipses, ainsi que le 
lerer des signes du zodiaque. II avait compose un abrEgE d’un ouvrage 
relatif a ces matieres qu’on attribuait a un prince nommE Fygar. Bans cet 
Eerit lesKardagia(i,e.Kraina^ya,' seeSurya-siddh^nta, ed. Burgess 
and Wbitney, p. 57 and p. 59) Etaient calculEs par minutes. Le Khalife 
ordonna qubn traduisit le traitE indien en arabe, afin aider les musul- 
mans a aequerir une connaissanee exacte des Etoiks, Le soin de la 
traduction fat confiE a Mobammed, fils d’lbrabim-al-Fazaiy, le premier 
entre les musulmans qui s’Etait livrE a une Etude approfondie de I’astro- 
nomie: on designe plus tard cette traduction sous le titre de Grrand 
Sindhind.’ Albiruni places tbe translation in the year 771. 

Beinaud, I, c. p. 314. 

Cf. Steinschneider, Wissenschaftliche Blatter, vol. i. p. 79. 

See Professor Plugel, in Zeitschrift der D. M. G-., xi. 148 and s. 
325. A Hebrew treatise on poisons, ascribed to the Indian Zanik 
(iTA^zakya), is mentioned by Steinschneider, WissemchaftliGlie Blatter, 
toL i. p. 65. Albiruni mentions an Indian Hankah as astrologer of 
BAran-al Eashid (Reinaud, Memoire swr VInde, p. 315). He is likewise 
motioned as a physician. Another Indian physician of Harun-al- 
l^shid is called Mankba (Eeinaud, I, <?.). 
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a complete account of the literature and sciences 
of the Hindus at that time. Albiruni had been ap- 
pointed bj the Sultan of Khawarazm to accompany 
an embassy which he sent to Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Masud of Lahore. The learned Ayieenna had 
been inyited to Join the same embassy, but had , de- 
clined. Albiruni must have acquired a eonqilete 
knowledge of Sanskrit, for he not only translated 
one work on the SdnZi/tya, and another on the Toga 
philosophy from Sanskiit into Arabic, but likewise 
two works from Arabic into Sanskrit.®® 

About 1150 we hear of Abu Saleh translating a 
work on the education of kings from Sanskrit into 
Arabic.®^ 

Two hundred years later, we are told that Piroz 
Shah, after the capture of Hagarcote, ordered several 
Sanskrit works on philosophy to be translated from 
Sansfait by Maulana Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani. A 
work on veterinary medicine ascribed to SSilotar,®® 

“ Elliot’s 96. AlliirfuiknewtlieHarivansa, 

and fixes the date of the five Siddhfintas. The gre.at value of Al- 
birtni’s work was first pointed out by M. Eeinaud, in his excellent 

Menioire snr Inde : Paris, 1849. 

la the Persian work Mtfjmalu4-tm&n'k'h there are chapters 
translated from the Arabic of Abu Saleh ben Shib ben Jawa, who had 
himself abridged them, a hundred years before, from a Sanskrit work 
Instruction of Kin^s (Rilyaniti?). The Persian translator lived 
about 11 oO. See Elliot, L c. 

Salotar Is not known as the author of such a work, -S'^Iotariya 
occurs instead of ^llUfeur£ya,mKa^aB&dhakant; but^dl4tur£ya 
is a name of PA^ini, and the teacher of Suaruta is said to hare been 
DivodS-sa. Professor Weber, in his Catalogue of SamMt MSS, 
(p. 298), has pointed out ^S'dlihotra, who is mentioned in the Pan-l'a- 
tantra as a teacher of yeterinarj medicine, and who is quoted by 0arga 
in the A^Y4yur»Teda. Salotri is the every-day CJrdu and Hindi word 
for a horse-doctor. Professor Aufrecht has diseo^’ered a work on medi- 
cine by 1 i h 0 1 r a in the Libraiy of the East India House. A medical 
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said to liaTe been tbe tutor of Su^ruta, was likewise 
translated from Sanskrit in tke year 1881. A copy 
of it was presemd in tbe Eoyal Library of Lucknow. 

Two bundred years more bring us to tbe reign 
of Akbar (lS56~i605). A more extraordinary man 
never sat on tbe throne of India. Brought up as a 
Muhamniedan, he discarded the religion of the Pro- 
phet as superstitious/® and then devoted himself to 
a search after the true religion. He called Brah- 
mans and fire-worshippers to his court, and ordered 
them to discuss in his presence the merits of their 
religions with the Muhammedan doctors. When he 
heard of the Jesuits at Goa, he invited them to his 
capital, and he was for many years looked upon as a 
secret convert to Christianity. He was, however, a 
rationalist and deist, and, as he declared himself, 
never believed anything that he could not understand. 
The religion which he founded, the so-called Ilahi 
religion, was pure Deism mixed up mth the worship 
of the sun®® as the purest and highest emblem of the 

work by /S' Alin ^th a is mentioned in the Catalogue of SansJcnt MSB. of 
the College of Fort William, p. 24. An Arabic translation of a Sanskrit 
work on yeterinary medicine by JTAjzakya is mentioned by Haji ChaFa, 
T. p. 59. A transla-tion of the A^ar aka (Proceedings of As. Soc. Bengal, 
1870, Sept.) from Sanskrit into Persian, and from Persian into Arabic, is 
mentioned in the Pihrist (finished 987 A.n.). It is likewise mentioned 
hy Albirnni (Eeinand, Mkimre sur Vlnde^ p. 316); the translation is 
said to have been made for the Barmekides. The names of the per- 
sons hy whom the doctrines contained in this work were supposed to 
have been handed down, should be. restored in Albiruni as follows : 
Brahman, Pra^Apati, the Asvznau, Indra, the sons of Atri, 
Agnive^a; cf. Ash ^ An gahriday a, Introduction (MS. Wilson, 298) 

See Vans Kennedy, Notice respecting the Beligion introduced hg 
JMar, Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, 1820, vol, ii. 
pp.. 242-270, 

Elliot’s, Historians oflndia^ p, 249. 
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Deity. Thongli Akbar liimself could neither read 
nor write/^ liis court was the home of literary men 
of all persuasions. Whatever book, in any language, 
promised to throw light on the problems nearest 
to the emperor’s heart, he ordered to be translated 
into Persian, The New Testament was thus trans- 
lated at his command; so were theMah^bhirata, the 
Eamayawa, the Amarakosha,^^ and other classical 
works of Sanskrit literature. But although the em- 
peror set the greatest value on the sacred writings of 
different nations, he does not seem to have succeeded 
in extorting from the Brahmans a translation of the 
Veda. Atranslation oftheAtharva-veda^'Hvas made 
for him by Haji Ibrahim Sirhindi; but that Veda 
never enjoyed the same authority as the other three 
V edas, and it is doubtful whether by Atharva-veda 
is meant more than the Dpanishads, some of which 
may have been composed for the special benefit of 
Akbar. There is a story which, though evidently of 
a legendary character, shows how the study of San- 

Mailbatier, Geschiolite der Katholmhen Mis$ionen Osimdien$, s.l34. 

Elliot’s Historians pf India^ -p, 248. 

Ibid. pp. 269, 260. The Tarikh-i-J^adauni or Muntakhaim-t- 
Tawdrilch, written bj Mulla Abdu-l-Kadir Malnk, Shah of Badain, 
and finished in 1695, is a general history of India from the time of 
the Ghaznevides to the 40th year of Akbar. The author -is a bigoted 
Mnhammedan. and judges Akbar severely, though he was himself 
under great obligations to him. He was employed by Akbar to translate 
from Arabic and Sanskrit into Persian : he translated the E4m^- 
yaj^a, two out of the eighteen sections of the Mah&bhdrata, and 
abridged a history of Gashmir. These translations were made under the 
superintendence of Paizi, the brother of the minister Abu-l-Pazl. 
'Abulfacel, ministro de Akbar, se valio del Amarasinha y del 
Mah^bh^rata, que traduxo en persiano el ano de 1586.’ — Hervas, 
ii 136. 

Se© M. M.’s History of Ancient Sanskrit IMetature^ p. 327. 
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skrit -was kept Ep bj tbe Bralimans during tbe reign 
of tlie Mogul emperors. 

^Neitlier tlie authority^ (it is said) nor promises of 
Akbar could prerail npon tlie Brahmans to disclose 
the tenets of their religion ; he was therefore obliged 
to have recourse to artifice. The stratagem he made 
use of was to cause a boj, of the name of Feid, to 
be committed to the care of these priests, as a poor 
orphan of the sacerdotal line, who alone could be 
initiated into the sacred rights of their theology, 
Peizi, haying received the proper instructions for the 
part he was to act, was conveyed privately to Benares, 
the seat of knowledge in Hindostan ; he was received 
into the house of a learned Brahman, who educated 
him with the same care as if he had been his son. 
After the youth had spent ten years in study, Akbar 
was desirous of recalling him; but he was struck 
with the charms of the daughter of his preceptor. 
The old Brahman laid no restraint on the growing 
passion of the two lovers. He was fond of Feizi, and 
offered him his daughter in marriage. The young* 
man, divided between love and gratitude, resolved to 
conceal the fraud no longer, and falling at the feet of 
the Brahman, discovered the imposture, and asked 
pardon for his offences. The priest, without re- 
proaching him, seized a poniard which hung at his 
girdle, and was going to plunge it in his heart, if 
Peizi had not prevented him by taking hold of his 
arm. The young man used every means to pacify 
him, and declared himself ready to do anything to 
expiate his treachery. The Brahman, bursting into 
tears, promised to pardon him on condition that he 
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sliOuH swear never to translate the Vedas, or sacred 
volumes, or to disclose to any person whatever the 
symbol of the Brahman creed. Feizi readily pro- 
mised him : how far he kept his word is not known ; 
but the sacred books of the Indians have never been 
translated.’®® 

We have thus traced the existence of Sanskrit, as 
the language of literature and religion in India, from 
the time of Alexander to the reign of Akbar. A 
hundred years after Akbar the eldest son of Shah 
Jehan, the unfortunate Dara, manifested the same 
interest in religious speculations which had dis- 
tinguished Hs great grandsire. He became a student 
of Sanskrit, and translated the Hpani shads, philoso- 
phical treatises appended to the Vedas, into Persian. 
This was in the year 1657 or 68,®® a year before he 
was put to death by his younger brothei', the bigoted 
Aurengzebe. This pi-inee’s translation was translated 
into French by Anquetil Dnperron, in the year 1795, 
the fox^rth year of the French Eepnblic ; and was for a 
long time the principal source from which European 
scholars derived their knowledge of the sacred litera- 
ture of the Brahmans. 

At the time at which we have now arrived, the 
reign of Aurengzebe (1658-1707), the contemporary 
and rival of Louis XIV., the existence of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit literature was known, if not in Europe 
generally, at least to Europeans in India, particularly 
to missionaries. Whio was the first European that 

History of tlte Settkmmts of iM '^ropeam in the Hast and West 
Indies, translated from the Prench of the Abb4 Bernal by X Justamond, 
Dublin, 1776, vol. i. p. 34. 

See. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1870, p. 262. 
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knew of Sanskrit, or that acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, it is difficult to say. When Vasco da Gama 
landed at CaJicut, on the 9th of May, 1498, Padre 
Pedro began at once to preach to the natives, and 
had suffered a martyr’s death before the discoverer 
of India returned to Lisbon. Every new ship that 
reached India brought new missionaries; but for a 
lono- time we look in vain in their letters and reports 
for'any mention of Sanskrit or Sanskrit literature. 
Pi-ancis, now St. Erancis, Xavier was the first to 
organise the great work of preaching the Gospel in 
India (1542) ; and such were his zeal and devotion, 
such his success in winning the hearts of high and 
low, that his Mends ascribed to him among other 
miraculous gifts, the gift of tongues®^ — a gift never 
claimed by St. Prancis himself. It is not, however, 
till the year 1559 that we first hear of the mission- 
aries at Goa studying, with the help, of a converted 
Brahman,®® the theological and philosophical litera- 
ture of the country, and challengmg the Brahmans 
to public disputations. 

Prom 1581 to 1588 an Italian scholar of consider- 
able eminence among the literary men of his time, 

Mlillbauer, p. 67. 

Ibid. p. 80. These Brahmans, according to Eobert de Nobili, were 
of a lower class, not initiated in the sacred literature. They were 
ignorant, he says, ‘of the books Smarta, Apostamba, and Sntra.’ — 
{Ibid, p. 188.) Eobert himself quotes from the Apastamba-Shtra, 
in his defence (ibid. p.l92,). He also quotes Skanda Pnr^s^a, p. 193 ; 
Kadambari, p. 193. A work of his is mentioned by Kircher, China 
IRustrata, 1667, p. 1^2, but it seems to have existed in MS. only. 
Kircher says, ‘ legat, qni volet, libriim quern de Brahmaniim theologia 
P. Eobertns Nobiiis Societatis Jesu, missionis Madurensis in India 
MalabaricA fnndator, nee non linguae et Brahmaniese genealogise con- 
sultissimus, summd sane eruditione . . . conseripsit.’ This book 
might still be of great interest. 
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Filippo Sassetti, lived at Goa. His letters liave Lately 
been pnblisbed at Florence, and in one of tliem be 
states that tbe sciences of tlie Indians are all written 
in one language, wbieb is called Samcmta. Tbis, be 
says, means a well-articulated language. The people 
learn it, as %Ye learn Greek and Latin, and it takes 
tbem sis or seven years before they master it. 2so 
one knows wbeii that language was spoken, but it bas 
many vrorcls in common with tbe spoken vernaculars, 
nay witb Italian, jDarticulaiiy in tbe numerals 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, in tbe names for God, serpent, and many 
others. And tben be adds : ^ I ought to have come 
here at eighteen, in order to retuim witb some know- 
ledge of these beautiful things/ 

Tbe first certain instance of a European missionary 
having mastered tbe difficulties of tbe Sanskrit lan- 
guage belongs to a later period — to what may be 
called tbe period of Eoberto de ISTobili^as distingxxisbed 
from the first period, which is under the presiding 
spirit of Francis Xavier. Eoberto de Xobili went to 
India in 1606. He was himself a man of high family, 
of a refined and cultivated mind, and he therefore 
perceived the more quickly the difficulties which kept 
the higher castes, and particularly the Brahmans, 
from Joining the Christian communities formed at Ma- 
dura and other places. These communities consisted 
chiefly of men of low rank, of no education, and no 
refinement. He conceived the bold plan of present- 
ing himself as a Brahman, and thus obtaining access 
to the high and noble, the wise and learned, in the 

^ Lettere edite e inedite di MU^fo Bass&iti, tc^coUe e annotate da Ettors 
Marcuccit Fireiaze, 1855, p. 417. I owe my knowledge of Sassetti to tke 
kindness of Professor Maggi at Milan, wko sent me a copy of his letters. 
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land. He shut- himself up for years, acquiring in 
secret a knowledge, not only of Tamil and Telugu, 
but of Sanskrit. Wken^ after a patient study of the 
language and literature of the Brahmans, he felt him- 
self strong enough to grapple with his antagonists, 
he showed himself in public, dressed in the proper 
garb of the Brahmans, wearing their cord and their 
frontal mark, observing their diet, and submitting 
even to the complicated rules of caste. He was suc- 
cessful, in spite of the persecutions both of the Brah- 
mans, who were afraid of him, and of liis own fellow- 
labourers, who could not understand his policy. His 
life in India, where he died as an old blind man, is 
fall of interest to the missionary. I can only speak of 
him here as the first European Sanskrit scholar. A man 
who could quote from M a n u, jfrom the P u r d a s, nay 
from^vorks such as the Apastamba-Sutras, which 
are known even at present to only those few Sanskrit 
scholars who can read Sanskrit MSS., must have been 
far advanced in a knowledge of the sacred language 
and literature of the Brahmans ; and the very idea 
that he came, as he said, to preach a new or a foux*th 
Y e da,^^ which had been lost, shows how well he knew 


The Ezour- Ted a is not the work of Eohert de Nobili. It was pro- 
bably written by one of his converts. It is in Sanskrit verse, in the 
style of the Pur 4 as, and contains a wild mixture of Hindu and 
Christian doctrine. The French translation was sent to Voltaire, and 
printed by him in 1778 : 'L'Ezour Vedam traduit du Sanscritam far 
un Brame' Voltaire expressed his belief that the original was four cen- 
turies older than Alexander, and that it was the most precious gift for 
which the West had been ever indebted to the East. Mr. Ellis dis- 
covered the Sanskrit original at Pondichery.— Besearches, voL 
xiv.) There is no evidence for ascribing the work to Eobert, and it is 
not mentioned in the list of his works.— -(Bertrand, La Mission du 
Madurhj Paris, 1847-50, tom. iii. p, 116; Mullbaner, p, 205, note,) 
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tlie strong and weak points of tlie theological system 
wliicli lie came to conquer. It is surprising that the 
reports which he sent to Eomej in order to defend 
himself against the charge of idolatiy, aiid in which 
he drew a faithful picture of the religion^ the customs, 
and literature of the Brahmans, should not have at- 
tracted the attention of scholars. The ‘'Aeeommo- 
dation Question/ as it was called, occupied cardinals 
and popes for many years ; but not one of them seems 
to liaTe perceived the extraordinary interest attaching 
to the existence of an ancient civilisation so perfect 
and so firmly rooted as to require accommodation 
even from the missionaries of Rome. At a time •when 
the discovery of one Greek MS. would have been 
hailed by all the scholars of Europe, the discovery of 
a complete literature was allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The day of Sanskrit had not yet come. 

There is another Jesuit missionary of the seven- 
teenth century who acquired a knowledge of San- 
skrit, Heinrich Both. While stationed at Agra he 
succeeded in persuading a Brahman to teach him the 
elements of Sanslait, and, after six years of hard 
study, he had acquired a perfect mastery of this diffi- 
cult language. He was at Rome in the year 1666, 
and it was he who drew up the interesting account 
of the Sanskrit alphabet which Athanasius Kireher 
published in his China Illustrata (1667). 

• We now approach the eighteenth century, and 
there we find that the attention of European scholars 
begins at last to be attracted to the extraordinary dis- 
covery, a discovery that could no longer be doubted, 

la 1677 a Mr. Marsliall is sai5 to liaTfi been a profideat in San- 
skrit* — ^Elliots Historians of Indian p* 26d. 
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of tte existence in India of an immense literatme, 
tlie age of 1(7111011 was Relieved to exceed that of eyery 
other literature in the world. The Brench Jesuits 
whom Lonis XIV. sent out to India after the treaty 
of Eyswiek, in 1697, kept up a Hterary correspondence 
with members of the French Institute. Questions 
were addressed to them by members of that learned 
body, and their answers were printed either in the 
Meinoirs of the Academy, dr in the Lettres edifiantes. 
The answers sent by the P^re Cceurdoux, in 1767, to 
the queries addressed to him by the Abbe Barthflemy, 
and his subsequent correspondence with Anquetil 
Duperron,^^ are Ml of interesting materials. Of this 
learned missionary we shah, hare to speak again as 
one of the first who saw the real bearing of the simi- 
larity between the ancient language of India and the 
languages of Europe. One of his coUeagues, the Pke 
Calmette, in a letter dated Yencataguiry, in the king- 
dom of Oamata, the 24th of January, 1733, informs 
us” that by that time the Jesuits had missionaries 
who were not only weE-grounded in Sanskrit, but 
able to read some portions of the V eda. They were 
forming an Oriental Ebrary from which, he says, they 
were beginning to derive great advantages for the 
advancement of religion. They drew from this ar- 
senal of paganism the weapons which wounded the 
Brahmans most deeply. They possessed their philo- 
sophy, their theology, and particularly the four V e das 
which contain the law of the Brahmans, and which 
the T-n6ia,TiR from time immemorial regarded as their 

’2 Mhioires de lAtUraiure de VAcad^mie Boyah des Inscrij^tions, tom. 
slix. p. 647. 

Uttres edifiantes (Paris, 1781), vol. xiii. p. 390. 
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sacred boots, as books of an irrefragable autliority, 
and as coming from God' himself. 

‘From the time that missionaries fii^t went to 
India,’ he continues, ‘ it has always been thought to 
be impossible to find this book which is so much 
respected by the Indians. And, indeed, we should 
never have succeeded, if we had not had Brahmaiis, 
who are Christians, hidden among them. For how 
would they have communicated this book to Euro- 
peans, and particularly to the enemies of their religion, 
as they do not communicate it even to the Indians, 
except to those of their own caste ? . . . The most 
extraordinary part is that those %vho are the deposi- 
tories of the Veda, do not understand its meaning, 
for the Veda is written in a very ancient language, 
and. the Samouscroutam, which is as fa-mibgr to 
their learned men as Latin is to us, is not suffi- 
cient, without the help of a commentary, to explain 
the thoughts as well as the words of the V e d a. They 
call it the Maha bachiam, or the great commentaiy% 
Those who are given to the study of these books form 
the first class among their learned men. While the 
other Brahmans salute, these alone give a blessing.’ 

And again he says (p. 437): — 

‘ Since the Veda is in our hands we have extracted 
from it texts which serve to convince them of those 
fundamental truths that must destroy idolatry} for 
the unity of God, the qualities of the true God, and 
a state of blessedness and condemnation, are all in 
the Veda. But the truths which are to be found in 
this book are only scattered there like grams of gold 
in a heap of sand ’ 
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In another letter, dated 16tli Sept. 1737, tlie same 
missionary mites : — 

‘ I liie yon that it wonld have been right 

to consnlt with greater care the original boohs of 
the Indian religion. But hitherto these boots were 
not in OUT hands, and it was thought for a long time 
that they could not be found, particularly the most 
important ones, viz. the four Vedas. It is only five 
or six years ago that I was allowed to form an 
Oriental library for the ting, and charged to seet 
for Indian boots for that purpose. I then made disco- 
veries of great importance for religion, among which 
I count that of the four Ve d as or sacred boots. 

‘ But these boots, of which the ablest doctors among 
them understand hardly half, which a Brahman would 
not venture to explain to us for fear of getting into 
trouble with his own caste, and of which a tnow- 
ledge of Sanstrit does not yet give us the tey, 
because they are written in a more ancient language, 
these boots, I say, are, in more than one sense, sealed 
boots for us. One finds, however, some of then? 
texts explained in theological worts ; some become 
intelligible by means of a tnowledge of the ordinary 
Sanstrit, particularly those that are taten from the 
last boots of the Veda, and which, to judge by the 
difference of language and style, are more than five 
centuries later than the rest.’ 

A few years after Calmette the Pere Pons drew up 
a comprehensive account of the literary treasures of 
the Brahmans 5 and his report, dated Karital, dans le 
iMhdure, November 23, 1740, and addressed to Father , 
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Du Halde, was puWislied in the Lettres MifianiesJ* 
Father Pons gives in it a most interesting and, in 
general, a very accurate description of the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature, — of the four Vedas 
the grammatical treatises, the six systems of phi- 
losophy, and the astronomy of the Hindus. He 
anticipated, on several points, the researches of Sir 
William Jones. 

But, although the letters of Father Pons, of Coeur- 
doux, Calmette, and others excited a deep interest, 
that interest remained necessarily barren, as long as 
there were no grammars, dictionaries, or Sanskrit 
texts to enable scholars in Europe to study Sanskrit 
in the same spirit in which they studied Greek and 
Latin. The Abbe Barthelemy, in 1763, had asked the 
P&re Oosurdoux to send him before everything else, 
a grammar of the Sanskrit language; though it would 
seem that at that time the Boyal Library at Paris 
possessed a Sanskrit grammar written in Latin, and 
giving the Sanskrit words in Bengali letters. The 
only part wanting was the syntax, and this was after- 
wards supplied by the Pere Cceurdoux. At Eome also 
materials for a Sanskrit grammar, from the pen of H. 
Eoth,^® seem to have existed in the library of the Col- 
legio Eomano, and likewise among the valuable papers 
left by the Jesuit J. Hanxleden, to whom frequent 
reference is made by Paulinas §, Santo Bartho- 
lommo, Hervas,” and others. The first, however, 

■ LeUns idijiantes (Paris, 1781), toI. xiv. p. 65. See an exeellent 
account of tliis letter in au article of M* Biot in the Jourwd BuvantSf 
1861 ; and in Hervas, Catalogo deias Lengms^ ii, p. 125. 

Herras, Catalogo dc las Lefignas^ ii. p. 133 * 

Ibid, p. 132. ^ Este jesuita, segun me ha dieho el referido Fmy 
Paulino, ilego a hablar la lengna malabar, y :4 entender la samscreda 
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wlio succeeded in publisliing a Sanskrit grammar in 
Europe was a Carmelite friar, a German of the name 
of Johann Philip Wesdin, better known as Paulinus 
a Santo Bartholomseo. He was in India from 1776 
to 1789 ; and he published his grammar of Sanskrit 
at Eome, in 1790. A few years later he printed a 
more complete grammar j and he likewise wrote 
several essays on the antiquities, the mythology, and 
religion of India, availing himself in all his writings 
of the papers left by Hanxleden, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit, to judge from quotations given by Paulinus, 
must have been very considerable.’'^ The grammar of 
Paulinus has been severely criticised, andis now hardly 
ever consulted ; but it is only fair to bear in mind, 
that the first grammar of any language is a work of 
infinitely greater difficulty than any later grammar.’'* 
We have thus seen how the existence of the 
Sanskrit language and hterature was known ever 
since India had first been discovered by Alexander 
and his companions. But what was not known was, 
that this language, as it was spoken at the time of 
Alexander, and at the time of Solomon, and for 
centuries before his time, was intimately related to 
Greek and Latin, in fact, stood to them in the same 
relation as French to Italian and Spanish. The 

con mayor perfeceion que los Brahmanes, eomo lo demuestran sus in- 
signes mannscritos en dicbas lengiias.’ 

Vyacara7ia mt Locu^letissima SmnsordamiGCB Lingu<B Instiiuiioy a 
P. Paulino a S. Bartholomseo : Eomee, 1804. 

Bidharuham sm (^amrmtica Bamscrdamicay cui aceedit- dissertatio 
historico-critiea in linguam Samscrdamicam, vnlgo Samscrefc diefcam, in 
qn4 hnjns lingnse existentia, origo, prsestantia, antiqnitas, extensio, ma- 
ternitas ostenditnr, libri aliqni in ea exarati critics recsnsentnr, et simnl 
aliquse antiqnissimss gentilxum orationes iitnrgicas panels attingnntnr et 
- joxplieantnr antore Panlino a S. Bartholomseo : Eomse, 1790. 
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liistorj of wlaat may be called European Sanskrit 
pMiology dates from tbe foundation of tlie Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, in 1784/® For altliougli some 
of tbe early missionaries seem to . have possessed a 
far more considerable knowledge of Sanskrit than was 
at one time supposed, yet it was through the labours 
of Sir William Jones, Wilkins, Carey, Forster, Cole- 
brooke, and other members of that illustrious society, 
that the language aud literature of the Brahmans 
became first accessible to European scholars. 

It would be difficult to say which of the two, the 
language or the literature, excited the deepest and 
most lasting interest. It was imj)Ossible to look, even 
in the most cursory manner, at the declensions and 
conjugations, without* being struck by the extraor- 
dinary similarity, or, in some eases, by the absolute 
identity, of the grammatical forms in Sanstoit, Greek, 
and Latin. We saw that, as early as 1-588, Filippo 
Sassetti was startled by the similarity of the Sans- 
krit and Italian numerals, and, of, the words for God, 
serpent, and many other things. , *11x6 same i^emark 
must have been made by others, but it was never so 
distinctly set forth as by the P^re Cceurdoux* In the 
year 1767 that French Jesuit wrote from Poiidichery 
to the Abbe Barthelemy at Paris, who had asked him 
for a Sanskrit grammar and dictionary and for general 
information on the history and literature of India, 

The earliest publications were the Bhagavadgit^, translated bj 
Willdns, 1785; the Hi topadesa, translated by Wilkins, 1787; and 
the ;Sakuntal4, translated by W. Jones, 1789. Original grammars, 
without mentioning mere compilations, were pubHi^ed by Coiebrooke, 
1805 ; by Carey, 1806 ; by Wilkins, 1808 j bf Borster, 1810 ; by Yates, 
1820 ; by Wilson, 1841. In (Germany, Bopp published his grammars in 
1827, 1832, 1834 ; Benfey, in 1852 and 1855, 
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and he enclosed a memoir, wHch lie wished to he laid 
before the Academy, with the following title; — 
^Question proposee a M* Fahhe Barthelemy et aux 
mitres memhres de VAcademie de helles-leUres et 
inscriptions : vient que dans la langue sam- 

scroidane il $e trouve U7i grand nomhre de mots q%ii 
hd sont commmis avec le latin et le grec^ et siortout 
avec h latin The Jesuit missionary first gives 
his facts, some of which are very interesting. He 
compares, for instance, de va and deus^ God ; mr ity u 
and mors^ death 5 ^anitam and genitum^ produced; 
gann and genUy knee ; v i d h a v d, from v i, without, and 
dhava, man, with vidtia, widow; na and non, not; 
Biadhya and medius, middle; dattam and dakm, 
given; d4nam and donum^ gift; and many more 
which have since been pointed out afresh by later 
scholars* Some of his comparisons, no doubt, are 
untenable, but on the whole his paper deserved more 
attention than it seems to have received from the 
Academy, His grammatical comparisons, in parti- 
cular, are very creditable. He compares the indi- 
cative and the subjunctive of the auxiliary verb in 
Sanskrit and Latin — 


Sanskrit 

Latin 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

asmi 

sum 

sy^m 

sim 

asi 

es 

sy^s 

sis 

asti 

est 

sy^t 

sit 

smas ' 

sumus 

sy^ma 

simus 

stha 

estis 

sy0,ta 

satis 

santi 

sunt 

santu 

sint. 


Among the pronouns he compares ah am and ego^ 
me and me, mahy am and mih% sva and sum, tvam 
and tu^ tubhyam and ^i6i,kas and guis^ ke and qu% 
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kam and qmm^ &e. He likewise exMbits the strik- 
ing similarities in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
numerals from one to one hundred. 

Blit not satisfied with this, he goes on to examine 
the different hypotheses that suggest themselYes for 
explaining these facts, and after showing that neither 
commerce, nor literary intercourse, nor proselytism, 
nor conquest could account for the common stock of 
•words that is found in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
he sums up in favour of viewing these common words 
as relics of the primitive language of mankind, pre- 
served by different tribes in their migrations north 
and south, after the great catastrophe of the confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel. 

Considering that this essay was written a hundred 
years ago, it is astounding that it should have 
attracted so little attention, and should, in fact, 
never have been quoted until M* Michel Breal dis- 
interred it from the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
and vindicated for this modest missionary the credit 
that certainly belongs to him, of having anticipated 
some of the most important results of Comparative 
Philology by at least fifty years. 

Halhed, in the preface to his Grammar of Bengali/^ 
published in 1778, remarked, ^ I have been astonished 
to find this similitude of Sanskrit words with those 
of Persian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; 
and these not in technical and metaphorical terms, 
which the mutuation of refined arts and improved 
manners might have occasionally introduced ; but in 

Hallied had ptiblished in 1776 the Code of Qmtoo Laws, a digest 
of the most Important Sanskrit law-books made by eleven Brahmans, by 
the order of Warren Hastings Halhed translated from a Persian trans- 
lation of the originals 
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the main groundwork of language, in inoiiosyllables, 
in tke names of numbers, and tlie appellations of 
suck tilings as could be first discriminated on the 
immediate dawn of ciYilisation/ Sir William Jones 
(died 1794), after the first glance at Sanskrit, 
declared that, whatever its antiquity, it was a lan- 
guage of most wonderful structure, more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a strong affinity. ]S*o philologer,^ he 
writes, could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source, which, perhaps, no longer 
exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite 
so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and 
Celtic had the same origin with the Sanskrit. The 
old Persian may be added to the same family.^ 

But how was that affinity to be explained P People 
%Yere completely taken by surprise. Theologians 
shook their heads ; classical scholars looked scepti- 
cal ; philosophers indulged in the wildest conjectures 
in order to escape from the only possible conclusion 
which could he di’awn from the facts placed before 
them, but which threatened to upset their little sys- 
tems of the history of the world. Lord Monboddo 
had just finished Ms great work®^ in which he derives 
all mankind from a couple of apes, aud all the dialects 
of the world from a language originally framed by 
some Egyptian gods,®^ when the discovery of Sanskrit 

Of the Origin and JProgress of Language, second edition, 6 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1774. 

^ ‘I have supposed that language could not be invented without 
supernatural assistance, and, accordingly, I have maintained that it was 
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came on Mm like a thunderbolt. It must be said, 
howexer, to his credit, that he at once perceived the 
immense importance of the discovery. He could not 
be expected to sacrifice his primeeval monkeys or Ms 
Egyptian idols ; but, with that reservation, the con- 
clusions vvMch he drew from the new evidence placed 
before him by his friend Wilkins, the author of one 
of our first Sanskrit grammars, are highly creditable 
to the acuteness of the Scotch judge. ‘ There is a 
language,’ he writes (in 1792), ‘still existing, and 
preserved among the Brahmins of India, which is a 
richer and in every respect a fitner language than even 
the Greek of Homer. All the other languages of 
India have a great resemblance to this language, 
which is called the Shanserit. But those languages 
are dialects of it, and formed firom it, not the Shan- 
scrit from them. Of this, and other particulars con- 
cerning this language, I have got such certain infor- 
mation from India, that if I live to finish my history 
of man, wMch I have begun in my third volume of 
Aniimt Meiaphysics, I shall be able clearly to pror^e 
that the Greek is derived from the Shanserit, which 
was the antient language of Egypt, and was carried 
by the Egyptians into India, with their other arts, 
and into Greece by the colonies which they settled 
there.’ 

A few years later (1795) he had arrived at more 
definite views on the relation of Sanskrit to Greek ; 

the inTendon of the Daemon kings of Egypt, who, being more than 
first taught theinselTes to articulate, and then taught others. But, 
even among them, I am persuaded there was a progress in the art, and 
That such a language as the Shanserit was not at once invented/ — 
Monboddo, Antwnt Metaphysics, vol. iv. p, 357* 

^ Of ike Origin and Progress of Language, voi. vi* p. 07, 
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and he writes/^ Mr, Wilkins lias proved to mj con- 
viction sneli a resemblance betwixt tbe' Greek and 
tbe Sbanscrit, tbat tbe one must be a dialect of tbe 
otber^ or both of some original language. Now tbe 
Greek is certainly not a dialect of tbe Shanscrit^ any 
more than tbe Sbanscrit is of tbe Greek. They must, 
tlierefore, be both dialects of tbe same language ; and 
that language could be no other than tbe language 
of Egypt, brought into India by Osiris, of which, un- 
doubtedly, tbe Greek was a dialect, as I think I bave^ 
proved.^ 

Into these theories of Lord Monboddo’s on Egypt 
and Osms, we need not inquire at present. But it 
may be of interest to give one other extract, in order 
to show how well, apart from his men with, and his 
monkeys without, tails, Lord Monboddo could sift 
and handle the evidence that was placed before him : — 

apply these observations to the similarities 
which Mr. Wilkins has discovered betwixt the Shan- 
scrit and the Greek ; — ^I will begin with these words, 
which must have been original words in all languages, 
as the things denoted by them must have been known 
in the first ages of civility, and have got names ; so 
that it is impossible that one language could have 
borrowed them from another, unless it was a deriva- 
tive or dialect of that language. Of this kind are the 
names of numbers, of the members of the human 
body, and of relations, such as that of father, mother, 
and brother. And first, as to numbers, the use of 
which must have been coeval with civil society. The 
words in the Sbanscrit for the numbers, from one to 


Antzent Meta^Jiysios^ voL iv. p. 322. 
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teiij are, ek, dwee, tree, chatoor, panch, skat, 
sapt, aiigt, iiava, das, wMck certainly have an. 
affinity to tlie Greek or Latin names for those num- 
bers. Then they proceed towards tw^enty, saying 
ten and one, ten and two, and so foiih, till they 
come to twenty; for their arithmetic is decimal as 
well as onrs. Twenty they express by the word 
veensatee. Then they go on till they come to 
thirty, which they express by the word treensat, 
of which the word expressing three is part of the 
composition, as well as it is of the Greek and Latin 
names for those numbers. And in like manner they 
go on expressing forty, fifty, &c., by a like compo- 
sition with the words expressing simple numerals, 
namely, four, five, &c., till they come to the number 
one hundred, which they express by sat, a word dif- 
ferent from either the Greek or Latin name for that 
ntnnber. But, in this numeration, there is a very 
remarkable conformity betwixt the word in Shanscrit 
expressing twenty or twice ten, and the words in 
Greek and Latin expressing the same number ; for in 
none of the three languages has the word any rela- 
tion to the number two, which, by multiplying ten, 
makes twenty; such as the words expressing the 
numbers thirty, forty, &c., have to the words express- 
ing three or four ; for in Greek the word is eikosi^ 
which expresses no relation to the number two ; nor 
does the Latin viginti^ but which appears to have 
more resemblance to the Shanscrit word veensatee. 
And thus it appears that in the anomalies of the two 
languages of Greek and Latin, there appears to he 
some conformity with the Shanscrit/ 
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Lord Monboddo compares the Sanskrit pada with 
the Greek ;podos; the Sanskrit nasa with the 
Latin nmus; the Sanskrit deva^ god^ with the Greek 
theos and Latin detis; the Sanskrit ap^ water, with 
the Latin aqua; the Sanskiit vidhava with the Latin 
mdua^ widow. Sanskrit words such as gonia for 
angle, kentra for centre, hora for hour, he points 
ont as clearly of Greek origin, and imported into 
Sanskrit. He then proceeds to show the gramma- 
tical coincidences between Sanslait and the classical 
languages. He dwells on componiids sncli as t r i p a d a, 
from tri, three, and pada, foot — a tripod ; he remarks 
on the extraordinary fact that Sanskrit, like Greek, 
changes a positive into a negative adjective by the 
addition of the a privative 5 and he then produces 
what he seems to consider as the most valuable pre- 
sent that Mr. Wilkins could have given him, namely, 
the Sanskrit forms, as mi, I am ; a si, thou art; asti, 
he is; s anti, they are; forms clearly of the same 
origin as the corresponding forms, esmi^ eis^ est% in 
Greek, and sunt in Latin. 

Another Scotch philosopher, Dugald Stewart, was 
much less inclined to yield such ready submission. 
Ho doubt it must have required a considerable effort 
for a man brought up in the belief that Greek and 
Latin were either aboriginal languages, or modifica- 
tions of Hebrew, to bring himself to acquiesce in the 
revolutionary doctrine that the classical languages 
were intimately related to a jargon of mere savages ; 
for such all the subjects of the Great Mogul were 
then supposed to be. However, if the facts about 
Sanskrit were true, Dugald Stewart was too wise not 
to see thq^t the conclusions drawn from them were 
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inevitable. He tlierefore denied tlie reality of siicli 
a language as Sanskrit altogether^ and mote liis 
famous essay to prove that Sanskrit had been put 
together after the model of Greek and Latin^ by 
those arch-forgers and liars the Brahmans^ and that 
the whole of Sanskiit literature was an imposition. 
I mention this fact, because it shows, better than 
anything else, how violent a shock was given by 
the discovery of Sanskrit to prejudices most deeply 
engrained in the mind of every educated man. The 
most absurd arguments found favour for a time, if 
they could only furnish a loophole by which to escape 
from the nnpleasaiit conclusion that Greek and Latin 
were of the same kith and kin as the language of the 
black inhabitants of India. The first who, in the 
broad daylight of European science, dared boldly to 
face both the facts and the conclusions of Sanskrit, 
scholarship, was the German poet, Frederick Schlegel. 
He had been in England during the peace of Amiens 
(1801-1802), and had acquired a smattering of San- 
skrit from Mr. Alexander Hamilton. After carrying 
on his studies for some time in Paris, he published, 
in 1808, his work on The Language and Wisdom of 
the Indians^ This work became the foundation of 
the science of language. Though published only two 
years after the first volume of Adelung^s MithHdates, 
it is separated from that work by the same distance 
which separates the Copemican from the Ptolemsean 
system. Schlegel was not a great scholar. Many of 
his statements have proved erroneous ; and nothing 
would be easier than to dissect his essay and hold it 
up to ridicule. But Schlegel was a man of genius; 
and when a new science is to be created, the imagina- 
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tion of tlie poet is wanted, even more than the ac- 
curacy of the scholar. It surely required somewhat 
of poetic vision to embi’ace with one glance the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, 
and to rivet them together by the simple name of 
Indo-Germanic. This was SchlegeFs work i and, in 
the history of the intellect, it has been truly called 
the discovery of a new world/ 

We shall see, in our next lecture, how SchlegeFs 
idea was taken up in Germany, and how it led almost 
immediately to a genealogical classification of the 
principal languages of mankind. 
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LECTURE Y. 

GENEALOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF LANGITAGES. 

W E traced, in onr last lecture, the Mstorj’' of the 
various attempts at a classification of langua.ges 
to the year 1808, the year in which Frederick Schle- 
gel published his little work on The Language and 
Wisdom of the Indians, This work was like the ■wand 
of a magician. It pointed out the place where a mine 
should be opened ; and it was not long before some 
of the most distinguished scholars of the day began 
to sink their shafts and raise the ore. For a time, 
everybody who wished to learn Sanskrit had to come 
to England. Bopp, SeHegel, Lassen, Rosen, Bur- 
nouf, all spent some time in this country, copying 
manuscripts at the East India House, and receiving 
assistance from Wilkins, Colebrooke, Wilson, and 
other distinguished members of the old Indian Civil 
Service, The first minute and scholar-like compari- , 
son of the grammar of Sanskrit with that of Greek, 
Latin, Persian, and German, was made by Fraaicis 
Bopp, in 1816.^ Other essays of his followed; and 
in 1833 appeared the first volume of his Comparaiive 
Grammar of Samhrit^ Zend^ Greeh^ LaUn^ Idthnmim^ 
Slavonic^ Gothic^ and German, This work was not 


Conj^tgationssystem^ Frankfurt, 1816, 
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finislied till nearly twenty years later, in 1862 but 
it will form for ever the safe and solid foundation of 
comparative philology. Angnst Wilhelm von Schle- 
gel, the brother of Frederick ScHegel, nsed the in- 
fluence whicli he had acquired as a German poet, to 
popnlarise the study of Sanskrit in Germany. His 
Indische Bibliothek was published from 1819 to 18S0, 
and though chiefly intended for Sanskrit literature, 
it likewise contained several articles on Comparative 
Philology. This new science soon found a still more 
powerful patron in Wilhelm von Hnmboldt, the 
worthy brother of Alexander von Humboldt, and at 
that time one of the leading statesmen in Prussia. 
His essays, chiefly on the philosophy of language, 
attracted general attention during his lifetime ; and 
he left a lasting monument of his studies in his great 
work on the Kawi language, which was published 
after his deaths, in 1836. Another scholar who 
must be reckoned among the founders of Compara- , 
tire Philology is Professor Pott, whose Etymological 
’Researches appeared first in 1833 and 1836.® More 
special in its purpose, but based on the same general 
principles, was Grimm^s Teutonic Grammar, a work 
which has truly been called colossal. Its publication 
occupied nearly twenty years, from 1819 to 1837. 
We ought, likewise, to mention here the name of an 
eminent Dane, Erasmus Eask, who devoted himself 
to the study of the northern languages of Europe. 
He started, in 1816, for Persia and India, and was 
the first to acquire a grammatical knowledge of 

® Kew edition in 1856, much improved. 

® Second edition, 1859 to 1870, Pott’s work on The Langmye of 
the 0i^sks appeared in 1846 ; his work on Proper Xames in 1856, 
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Zend, the lan^age of the Zend-Avesta; hnt he died 
before he had time to publish aU the results of his 
earned researches. He had proved, hoivever, tha 
the sacred language of the Parsis tos closely con- 
neeted with the sacred . language of the Brahmans 
ana that, like Sanskrit, it had preserved some of the 
earliest formations of Indo-European speech. These 
researches into the ancient Persian language were 
a ’■en up again by one of the greatest scholars that 
iranee ever produced, by Eugene Buinouf. Thouo-h 
the works of Zoroaster had been translated before 
of Duperron, his was only a translation 

/fT of the original. It 

was Burnorf who, by means of his knowledge of San- 
sknt and Comparative Grammar, deciphered for the 
first timethe very words of the founder of the ancient 
religion of light. He was, Hkewise, the first to apX 
the same key vwth real success to the cuneiform fo- 

death will long be mourned, not only by those who 
like myself, had the privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally and attending his lectures, but by all who 
have the interest of oriental Hterature and of real 
oii6ntal scliolarsliip at lieart. 

I cannot give here a list of all the scholars who 
foHovred in the track of Bopp, Schiegel, Humboldt, 
Grimm, and Bumouf. How the science of language 
has flourished and abounded may best be seen inlhe 
fibrary of any comparative philologist. There has 
teen smce the year 1852, a special journal of Coni- 
^ative _ Philology in Germany. The Philological 
Society in London publishes every year a valuable 
volume of its transactions; and in almost everv 





continental nniversity there is a professor ot bansfcnt 
■who lectures likewise on Comparative Grammar and 

the Science, of Langnage. 

Snt why^ it may naturallj' be ashed ^wliy should 
the discovery of Sanskrit have wrought so complete 
a change in the classificatory study of languages ? 
If Sanskrit had been the primitive language of man- 
kind, or at least the parent of Greek, Latin, and 
German, we might understand that it should have 
led to quite a new clasifioation of these tongues. 
But Sanskrit does not stand to Greek, Latin, the 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic languages, in the 
relation of Latin to French, Italian, and Spanish. 
Sanskrit, as we saw before, could not be called their 
parent, but only their elder sister. It occupies with 
regard to the classical languages a position analogous 
to that which Proven9al occupies with regard to the 
modem Eomance dialects. This is perfectly true; 
but it was exactly this necessity of determining dis- 
tinctly and accurately the mutual relation of Sanskrit 
and the other members of the same family of speech, 
which led to such important results, and particularly 
to the establishment of the laws of phonetic change 
as the only safe means for measuring the various 
degrees of relationship of cognate dialects, and thus 
restoring the genealogical tree of human speech. 
When Sanskrit had once assumed its right position, 
when people had once become famili9,rised with the 
idea that there must have existed a language more 
primitive than Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, and form- 
ing the common background of these three, as well 
as of the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic branches of 
speech, all languages seemed to fall by themselves 
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into tlieii’ rigM position. The key of the pnsszic was 
founds and ail the rest was merely a work of patience. 
The same arguments hj which Sanskrit and Greek 
had been proved to hold co-ordinate rank were per- 
ceived to apply with equal strength to Latin and 
Greek ; and after Latin had once been shown to be 
more primitive on many points than Greek, it was 
easy to see that the Teutonic, the Celtic, and the 
Slavonic languages also, contained each a number of 
formations which it was impossible to derive from 
Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. It was perceived that all 
had to be treated as co-ordinate members of one and 
the same class. 

The first great step in advance, therefore, which 
was made in the classification of languages, chiefly 
through the discovery of Sanskrit, was this, that 
scholars were no longer satisfied with the idea of a 
general relationship, but began to inquire for the 
special degrees of relationship in which each mem- 
ber of a class stood to another. Instead of mere 
classes^ we hear now for the first time of well-regu- 
lated of language. 

A second step in advance followed naturally from 
the first. Whereas, for establishing in a general 
way the common origin of certain languages, a 
comparison of numerals, pronouns, prepositions, ad- 
verbs, and the most essential nouns and verbs, had 
been sufficient, it was soon found that a more accu- 
rate standard was required for measuring the more 
minute degrees of relationship. Such a standard 
was supplied by Comparative Grammar ; that is to 
say, by an intercomparison of the grammatical forms 
of languages supposed to be related to each other ; such 
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mtercomparison being carried out according to certain 
laws which regulate the phonetic changes of letters. 

A glance at the modern history of language wfll 
make this clearer. There could never be any doubt 
that the so-called Eomance languages, Italian, Wala- 
chian, ProTen9al, IVeneh, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
were closely related to each other. Everybody could 
see that they were all derived from Latin. But one 
of the most distinguished Erench scholars, Eaynouard, 
who has done more for the history of the Eomance 
languages and literature than any one else, main- 
tained that Proven9al only was the daughter of 
Latin; whereas French, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese were the daughters of Proven9al. He main- 
tained that Latin passed, from the seventh to the 
ninth century, through an intermediate stage, which 
he called Langue Bomam, and which he endeavom-ed 
to prove was the same as the Proven9al of Southern 
France, the language of the Troubadours. According 
to tiirrij it was Only after Latin had passed through 
this uniform metamorphosis, represented by the 
Langue B<mam or.Proven9al, that it became broken 
up into the various Eomance dialects of Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. This theory, whicb, 
was vigorously attacked by August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, and afterwards minutely criticised by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, can only be refuted by a 
comparison of the Proven9al grammar with that of 
the other Eomance dialects. And here, if you take 
the auxiliary verb to he, and compare its forma in 
Proven9al and French, you will see at once that, oh 
several points, French has preserved the original 
Latin forms in a more primitive state than Proven9aI, 
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and tliat, tlierefore, it is impossible to classify Prencb 
as tbe dangliter of Proven9al, and as tlie grand- 
dangMer of Latin. We ba¥e in ProTon^al 

sem, corresponding to the French nous scmmes 
&tz j, vous kes 


And it wonid be a grammatical miracle if crippled 
forms, such, as sem, eiz^ and had been changed 
back again into the more healthy, more primitiye, 
more Latin forms, sommes, etesy soni; sitmus^ esiis^ 
simL 

Let ns apply the same test to Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin; and we shall see how their mnttial genealogi- 
cal position is equally determined by a comparison of 
their grammatical forms. It is as impossible to derive 
Latin from Greek, or Greek from Sanskrit, as it is to 
treat French as a modification of Proven9al. Keep- 
ing to the auxiliary verb to we find that I am 
is in 

Sanskrit Greek Lithuanian 

asmi em* esmi 

The root is as, the termination mi. 

Now, the termination of the second person is si, 
which, together with, as, or es, would make 

as- si es^si ' es-s\ 

But here Sanskrit, as far back as its history can be 
traced, has reduced assi to asi; and it would be 
impossible to suppose that the perfect, or, as they 
are sometimes called, organic, forms in Greek and 
Lithuanian, es-sf, could first have passed throii^h the 
mutilated state of the Sanskrit asiv 

The third peirson is the same in Sanskrit, Greek, 
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and Litlimnian, as-ii or es-ti; and, witli the loss of 
the final i, "we recognise the Latin cst, Gothic ist, and 
Enssian esf . 

The same auxiliary verb can he made to furnish 
sufficient proof that Latin never could have passed 
through the Greet, or what used to he called the 
Pelasgic stage, but that both are independent modi- 
fications of the same original language. In the 
singular, Latin is less primitive than Greek ; for s%m 
stands for es-rim, e$ for es-is, est for es-ti. In the first 
person plural, too, smmts stands for es-umus, the 
firpfth es-mes. the Sanskrit ’smas. The second per- 


The Anglo-Saxon changes the s into r, thus giving 

singular : eom for eorm plural : sind for isind 

„ eart „ ears „ sind 

}} is yf zs jj sznd 

By appljdng tMs test to all languages^, the fotinders 
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of comparative pHlology soon reduced tlie principal 
dialects of Europe and Asia to certain families, and 
tliey were able in each family to distingnislidifibrerit 
branches, each consisting again of numerous dialects, 
both ancient and modern. 

There are many ianguages^ however, which as j-et 
have not been reduced to families, and though there 
is no reason to doubt that some of them will hereafter 
be comprehended in a system of genealogical classifi- 
cation, it is right to guard from the beginning against 
the common but altogether gratuitous suppositioji, 
that the principle of genealogical classification must 
be applicable to all languages. Genealogical classifica- 
tion is no doubt the most perfect of all classifications, 
but there are but few branches of physical science in 
which it can be carried out, except very partially. In 
the science of language, genealogical classification 
must rest ehiefiy on. the formal or grammatical 
elements, which, hfter they have been affected by 
phonetic change, can be kept up only by a continuous 
tradition. We know, that Erench, Italian, Spanish, 
and PoidrUguese must be derived from a common 
source, because they -share, .grammatical forms in 
common, which none of these, 'dialects could hare 
supplied from their own resources, and which have 
no meaning, or, so to say, no life in any one of them. 
The termination of the imperfect ha in Spanish, ra 
in Italian, by which I, sing, is changed into 

cantaba and cantava^ has no separate existence, and 
no independent meaning in either of these modern 
dialects. It could not have been formed with the 
materials supplied by Spanish and Italian. It must 
have been handed down from an earlier generation 
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in whicii this ha had a meaning. We trace it back to 
T-atin ham, in cantcAam, and this ha-m to an inde- 
pendent auxiliary verb, the same which exists in 
Sanskrit bhav-^mi, and in the Anglo-Saxon he-om, 
I am. Genealogical classification, therefore, applies 
properly only to decaying languages, to languages in 
which grammatical growth has been arrested, through 
the infiuence of literary cultivation ; in which little 
that is new is added, everything old is retained as 
long as possible, and where what we call growth or 
history is nothing but the progress of phonetic cor- 
ruption. But before languages decay, they have 
passed through a period of growth ; and it seems to 
Lave been completely overlooked, that dialects which 
diverged during that early period, would naturally 
resist every attempt at genealogical classification. If 
you remember the manner in which, for instance, the 
plural was formed in Chinese, and other languages 
examined by us in a former lecture, you will see that 
where each dialect may choose its own term expres- 
sive of plurality, such as heap, class, hind, flock, cloud, 
&c,, it would be tmreasonable to expect similarity in 
grammatical terminations, after these terms have 
been ground down by phonetic corruption to mere 
exponents of plurality. But, on the other hand, 
it would by no means follow that therefore these 
languages had no common origin. Languages may 
have a common origin, and yet the words which 
they originally employed for marking case, number, 
person, tense, and mood, having been totally different, 
the grammatical terminations to which these words 
would gradually dwindle down, could not possibly 
yieli^ any results if submitted to the analysis of 
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comparative grammar. A genealogical classification 
of such languages is, therefore, from the nature of 
the case, simply impossible, at least if such classifica- 
tion is chiefly to be based on grammatical or formal 
evidence. 

It might be supposed, hovrever, that such languages, 
though differing in their grammatical articulation, 
would yet evince their common origin by the identity 
of their radicals or roots. No- doubt they will in 
many instances. They will probably have retained 
their numerals in common, some of their pronouns, 
and some of the commonest words of every-day life. 
But even here we must not expect too much, nor 
be surprised if we find even less than we expected. 
You remember how the uames for father varied in 
the numerous Frisian dialects. Instead at frater, 
the Latin word for brother, you find liermam in 
Spanish, Instead of ignis, the Latin word for fire, 
3‘on have in French fm, in Italian fuoco. Nobody 
would doubt the common origin of German and 
English ; yet the English humeral ‘ the first,’ though 
preserved in Wiirsi (princeps, prince), is quite differ- 
ent from the German ‘Der Erste;’ ‘the second’ is 
quite different frem ‘ Der Zweite ; ’ and there is no 
connection between the possessive pronoun ife and 
the German sein. Dialectic freedom works oh a much 
larger scale in ancient and illiterate languages ; and 
those who have most carefully watched the natural 
growth of dialects will be the least surprised that 
dialects which had the same origin should differ, nbt 
only in their grammatical framework, but likewise in 
many of those test-words which are very properly 
used for discovering the relationship of literary Ian- 
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gixages. How it is possible to sa.y anjtMiig about 
tbe relationsliip of such dialects we shall see here- 
after. For the present, it is sufficient if I have made 
it clear why the principle of genealogical classification 
is not of necessity applicable to all languages ; and 
secondly, why languages, though they cannot be 
classified genealogically, need not therefore be sxip- 
posed to have been different from the beginning. The 
assertion so frequently repeated, that the impossibility 
of classing all languages genealogically proves the 
impossibility ' of a common origin of language, is 
nothing but a kind of scientific dogmatism which, 
more than anything else, has impeded the free pro- 
gress of independent research. 

But let us see now how far the genealogical classi- 
fication of languages has advanced, how many families 
of human speech have been satisfactorily established. 
Lei us remember what suggested to us the necessity 
of a genealogical classification. We wished to know 
the original intention of certain words and granama- 
tical forms in English, and we saw that, ^efore we 
could attempt to fathom the origin of such words as 
I love,"* and ^ I loved,^ we should have to trace them 
back to their most primitive state. We likewise 
found, by a reference to the history of the Eomance 
dialects, that words existing in one dialect had fre- 
quently been preserved in a more primitive form in 
another, and that therefore ib was of the highest im- 
portance to bring ancient languages into the same 
^' genealogical connection by which French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese are held together as the 
members of one and the same family. 

Beginning, therefore, with the living language of 
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England, we traced it, wittont difficulty, to Ano-lo- 
Saxon. TMs carries us back to the seventh centurv 
after Chiist, for it is to that date that Kemble and 
Thorpe refer the ancient English epic, the Beowulf. 
Beyond this we cannot follow English literature on 
English soil. But we know that the Jutes, the 
Saxons, and the Angles, whose dialects formed the 
principal tributaries of the so-called Anglo-Saxon, 
i.e. the ancient EngHsh language, came from the 
continent. They spoke different dialects of Low- 
German, that of the Angles in the north being some- 
what mixed, it would seem, with High-German ele- 
ments. Their descendants, along the northern coast 
of Germany, still speak dialects of Low-German,< or 
Meder-Deutseh, tsThich, in the harbours of Antwerp, 
Bremen, and Hamburg, has been mistaken by many 
an English sailor for a corrupt English dialect. The 
Low- German lives on in many dialects in the north 
or the lowlands of Germany ; but, with few exee;^ 
tions, these are now hardly ever used for literary 
purposes. The dialects of the Erisians, who consti- 
tuted a large portion of the Saxon tribes that came to 
settle in England, are Low-German, so arb the Dutch 
and Memish.- The Frisians of the eontiiient had a 
literature of their own as early, at least, as the 
twelfth century, if not earlier.® The; oldest literary 

f ‘ Het eeht engelseh is ond nederdnitseh,’ ‘ the geaniae English 
is Old Low-Dateh.’ — Bilderdyk. See Delfortrie, Aaalogie dm Zatigues, 

^ Although the old Frisian documents rank, according to their dates, 
with Middle rather than with Old Oerman, the Frisian language appears 
there in a much more ancient stage, which very nearly approaches the 
Old High-German. The political isolation of the Fris^ns, and tlioir 
noble attachment to their traditional manners aadrighs's, have imparted 
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docTimexits now extant date irom tiie tiiirteentn and 

fonrteentla centuries. The Dutch, which is still a 
national and literary language, though confined to 
a small area, can be traced back to literary docu- 
ments of the thirteenth century. The Flemish, too, 
was for a time the language of the court of Flanders 
and Brabant, but has since been considerably en- 
croached upon, though not yet extinguished, by the 
official languages of the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium. The oldest literary document of Low- 
(lerman on the continent is the Christian epic, the 
Hcljand (Heljand = Heiland, the Healer or Saviour), 
which is preserved to us in two MSS. of the ninth 
century, and was written at that time for the benefit 
of the newly converted Saxons. We have traces of 
a certain amount of literature in Saxon or Low- 
German from that time onward through the Middle 
Ages up to the seventeenth century. But little only 
of that literature has been preserved ; and, after the 
translation of the Bible by Lutfier into High-German, 
the fate of Low-German literatm-e was sealed. 

The literary language of Germany is, and has been 
ever since the days of Charlemagne, the High-German. 
It is spoken in various dialects all over Germany.® 
Its history may be traced through three periods. 
The present or Hew High-German period dates from 
Luther; the Middle High- German period extends 
froin Luther backwards to the twelfth century ; the 

to thoir language also a more conservative spirit. After the fourteenth 
cen^uy the old inflections of the Frisian decay most rapidly. — Grimm, 
Bmrm Grcmmar (first edition), voL i. p. Ixriii. 

• The .dialects of Swabia (the Adlemannish), of Bavaria and Austria, 
»f Fianeonm idong the Main, and of Sasony, etc. 
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Old Higli-GerBiaii i3eriod extends from tlience to tlie 
seventii century. 

Thus we see that we can follow the High-German 
as well as the Low-German branch of Teutonic 
speech back to about the seyenth century after 
Christ. We must not suppose that before that time 
there was one common Teutonic language spoken by 
all German tribes^ and that it afterwards diverged 
into two streams — ^the High and Low. There never 
was a common, uniform Teutonic language; nor is 
there any evidence to show that there existed at 
any time a uniform High-German or Low-German 
language, from which all High-German Eind Low- 
German dialects are respectively derived. We can- 
not derive Anglo-Saxon, IVisian, Flemish, Dutch, 
and Platt-Deutsch from the Ancient Low-German, 
which is preserved in the continental Saxon of the 
ninth century. All we can say is this, that these 
various Low-German dialects in England, Holland, 
Frisia, and Lower Germany passed at different 
times through the same stages, or, so to say, the same 
latitudes, of grammatical growth. We may add that, 
with every century that we go back, the convergence 
of these dialects becomes more and more decided ; 
but there is no evidence to justify us in admitting 
the historical reality of one primitive and uniform 
Low-German language fiom which they were all 
derived. This is a mere creation of grammarians who 
cannot understand a multiplicity of dialects without 
a common type. They would likewise demand the 
admission of a primitive “High-German language as 
the source, not only of the literary OH, Middle, and 
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Modem Higli-German, but likewise of all the local 
dialects of Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia. 
And they would wish us to believe that, previous to 
the separation into Bigh and Low-German, there 
existed one complete Teutonic language, as yet 
neither High nor Low, but containing the germs of 
both. Such a system may be convenient for the 
purposes of grammatical analysis, but it becomes 
mischievous as soon as these grammatical abstractions 
are invested with an historical reality. As there 
were families, elans, confederacies, and tribes, before 
there was a nation, so there were dialects before there 
was one classical language. The grammarian who 
postulates an historical reality for the one primitive 
type of Teutonic speech, is no better than the historian 
who believes in a Francus, the grandson of Hector, 
and the supposed ancestor of aU the Franks, or in a 
Bratus, the mythical father of all the Britons. When 
the German races descended, one after the other, 
from the Danube and from the Baltic, to take 
possession of Italy and the Eoman provinces — when 
the Goths, the Lombards, the Vandals, the Franks, 
the Burgundians, each under their own kings, and 
with their own laws and customs, settled in Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, to act their several parts in the last 
scene of the Eoman tragedy — we have no reason to 
suppose tliat they all spoke one and the same dialect. 
If we possessed any literary documents of those 
ancient German races, we should find them aU 
dialects again, some with the pecuharities of Hi^h, 
others with those of Low, Geman. Mor is this mere 
conj^ture : for it so happens that, by some fortunate 
accident, the dialect of one at least of these ancient 
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German races has been preserved to ns in the Gothic 
translation of the Bible by bishop Ulfilas. 

I must say a few words on this remarkable man. 
The accounts of ecclesiastical historians with regard 
to the date and the principal events in the life of 
XJlfilas are very contradictory. This is paitly owing 
to the fact that Ulfilas was an Arian bishop, and that 
the accounts which we possess of him come from two 
opposite sides, from Arian and Athanasian writers. 
Although in forming an estimate of his character it 
would be necessary to sift this contradictory evidence, 
it is but fair to suppose that, when dates and simple 
facts in the hfe of the bishop have to be settled, 
his own friends had better means of information than 
the orthodox historians. It is, therefore, from the 
writings of his own co-rehgionists that the chronology 
and the historical outline of the bishop’s life should 
he determined. 

The principal writers to be consulted are Philostor- 
gius, as preserved by Photius, and Auxentius, as pre- 
served by Maximinus in a MS. discovered in 1840 
by Professor Waitz’' in the Library at Paris, (Sup- 
plement. Latin. ISTo. 594.) This MS. contains some 
writings of Hilarins, the first two books of Ambrosius, 
Pe Fide, and the acts of the Council of Aquileja 
(381). On the margin of this MS. Maximinus 
repeated the beginning of the acts of the Council of 
Aquileja, adding remarks of his own in order to show 
how unfairly Palladius had been treated in that 
council by Ambrose. He jotted down his own views 
on the Axian controversy, and on foU. 282 seq., he 

^ TTeber das Leben und die Lehre des TMJUUj Hanoyer, 1840; Ueher 
dm Lebm des Vifila, Ton Dr. Bossell, Gottingen, 1800. 
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copied an account of Ulfilas mitten by Auxentiiis, 
the bishop of Dorostorum (Silistria on the Danube), 
a pupil of Ulfilas. This is followed again by some 
dissertations of Maximinus, and on foil. 314-327, 
a treatise addressed to Ambrose by. a Semi-Ar|p,u, 
a follower of lusebiiis, possibly by Prudentius him^ 
self, was copied and slightly abbreviated for his own 
purposes by Maximinus. 

It is from Auxentius, as ccjned by Maximinus, that 
we learn that Ulfilas died at Constantinople, where he 
had been invited by the emperor to a disputation. 
This conid not have been later than the year 381, 
because, according to the same Auxentius, Ulfilas had 
been bishop for forty years, and, according to Philo- 
storgius, he had been consecrated by Eusebius. Wow 
Eusebius of Wicomedia died 341, and as Philostorgius 
says that Ulfilas was consecrated by ^ Eusebius and 
the bishops who were with him,’ the consecration 
has been referred with great plausibility to the begin- 
ning of the year 341, when Eusebius pr^^d at 
the Synod of Antioch. As we know that Ulfila^as 
thirty years old at the time of his consecration, he 
must have been bom in 311, and as he was seventy 
years of age when he died at Constantinople, his 
death must have taken place in 381. 

Professor Waite fixed the death of Ulfilas in 388, 
because it is stated by Auxentius that other Arian 
bishops had come with Ulfilas on his last journey to 
Constantinople, and had actually obtained the pro- 
mise of a new council from the emperor, but that 
the heretical party, i.e. the Athanasians, succeeded 
in getting a law published, prohibiting aU dispu- 
tation on the faith, whether in public or private. 
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Maximiniis, to wliom vre owe this notice, lias added 
two laws from tlie Codex Tlieodosianus, wliicli lie 
supposed to lia?e reference to this eontroversj, 
dated respectiyelj^ 888 and 386 . This shows that 
Maximiniis himself was doubtful as to the exact 
date. Neither of these laws, however, is applicable 
to the case, as has been fully shown by Dr, BesselL 
They are quotations made by Maximinus at his own 
risk, from the Codex Theodosiaiius, and made in 
error. If the death of Illfilas were fixed in 88S, 
the important notice of Philostorgius, that Flfilas 
was consecrated by Eusebius, would have to be 
surrendered, and we should have to suppose that 
as late as 388 Tlxeodosius had been in treaty with 
the Arians, whereas after the year 388 , when the 
last attempt at a reconciliation had been made hj 
Theodosius, and had failed, no mercy was any longer 
shown to the party of Uifilas and his friends. 

If, on the contrary, Uifilas died at Constantinople 
in 381 , he might well have been called there by 
the Emperor Theodosius, not to a council, but to 
a disputation (ad disputationem), as Dr. Bessell 
ingeniously maintains, against the Psathyropolistm/ 
a new sect of Arians at Constantinople. About the 
same time, in 380 , Sozomen^ refers to efforts made 
by the Arians to gain influence with Theodosius. He 
mentions, like Auxentius, that these efforts were 
defeated, and a law published to forbid disputations 
on the nature of -Gfod. This law exists in the Codex 
Theodosianus, and is dated January 10 , 381 . But 
what is most important is, that this law actually 
revokes a irescript that had been obtained fraudu* 

* Bessell, I, c. p. 38. ^ Sozomenus, K M. Tii. 6* 
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lently by the- Arian heretics, thus confirming the 
statement of Anxentius that the emperor had held out 
to him and his party a promise of a new council. 

We now return to Ulfiias. He was born in 311. 
His parents, as Philostorgius tells us, were of Cappa- 
docian origin, and had been carried away by the 
Goths as captives from a place called Sadagolthina, 
near the town of Parnassus. It was under Valerian 
and GaUienus (about 267) that the Goths made this 
raid from Europe to Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
and the Christian captives whom they carried back to 
the Danube were the first to spread the light of the 
Gospel among the Goths. Philostorgius was himself 
a Cappadocian, and there is no reason to doubt this 
statement of his on the parentage of IJlfilas. "Olfilas 
was bom among the Goths; Gothic was his native lan- 
guage, though he was able in after-life to speak and 
write both in Latin and Greek. Philostorgius, after 
speaking of the death of Crispus (326), and before 
proceeding to the last years of Constantine, says 
that ‘ about that time ’ IJlfilas led his Goths from 
beyond the Danube into the Eoman Empire. They 
had to leave their country, being persecuted on 
account of their Christianity. Ulfiias was the leader 
of the faithful flock, and came to Constantine (not 
Constantins) as ambassador. This must have been 
before 337, the year of Constantine’s death. It may- 
have been in 328, when Constantine had gained a 
victory over the Goths ; and though Ulfiias was then 
only seventeen years of age, this would be no reason 
for rejecting the testimony of Philostorgius, who says 
that Constantine treated Ulfiias with great respect, 
and called him Hie Moses of his time. Having led. 
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liis faitlxM flock across tlie Baniibe into Mccsia, lie 
migM well liare been compared by tbe emperoi' to 
Moses leading tlie Israelites from Egypt tliroiigli the 
Bed Sea. It is true that Auxentius institutes tlie same 
comp^jirison between TJlfilas and Moses^ aftei' stating 
that Ulfilas bad been received with great honours 
by Constantius, not by Constantine. But this refers 
to -wliat took place after Blfilas bad been for seven 
^’ears bishop among the Guths^ in 348, and does not 
invalidate the statement of Philostoi-gius as to the 
earlier intercourse between Ulfilas and Constantine. 
Sozomen^^ clearly distinguishes between the first 
crossing of the Danube by the Goths, with Ulfilas 
as their ambassador, and the later attacks of Atlia- 
narich on Fridigern or Fritiger, which led to the 
settlement of the Goths in the Eoman Empire. We 
must suppose that, after having crossed the Danube, 
Ulfilas remained for some time with his Goths, or at 
Constantinople. Auxentius says that he officiated 
as lector, and it was only when he had reached the 
requisite age of thirty, that he was made bishop by 
Eusebius in 341. He passed the first seven years of 
his episcopate among the Goths, and the remaining 
thii’ty-three of his life ^ m solo Bomanise,^ where 
he had migrated together with Fritiger and the 
Thervingi. There is some confusion as to the exact 
date of the Gothic Exodus, but it is not at all 
xmlikely that Ulfilas acted as their leader on more 
than one occasion. 

There is little more to be learnt about UMlas from 
other sources. '\¥hat is said by ecclesiastical histo- 
rians about the motives of his adopting the doctrines 
H. J?.tL %% ' -M::.: 
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of Arius, and Ms clianging from one side to tlie other, 
deserves no credit. Ulfilas, according to his own 
confession, was always an Arian (semper sic credidi) . 
Socrates says that Ulfilas was present at the Synod 
of Constantinople in 360, which may be true, though 
neither Auxentins nor Philostorgius mentions it. 
The author of the acts of Nicetas speats of Ulfilas 
as present at the Council of Nicsea, in company with 
Theophilus. Theophdlus, it is true, signed his name 
as a Gothic bishop at that council, but there is no- 
thing to confirm the statement that Ulfilas, then 
fourteen years of age, was with Theophilus. 

Ulfilas translated the whole Bible, except the 
Books of Kings. Bor the Old Testament he used 
the Septuagint; for the New, the Greek text, but 
not exac% in that form in which we have it. Un- 
fortunately, the greater part of Ms , work has been 
lost, and we have only considerable portions of the 
Gospels, all the genuine epistles of St. Paul, though 
these again not complete ; fragments of a Psalm, of 
Ezra, and Nehemiah.*' 

Auxeatius tliuB speaks of Ulfilas p. 19 ; * Et [ita prsedic] 

anta efc per Cristum cum dileetione Deo patri gratias agente, iisec efc his 
simiiia exsequente, quadraginta annis in episcopatu gloriose fiorens, 
apostoHca gratia Grirsecam et Latinam et G-oticam linguam sine intermis- 
sione in una et sola eclesia Cristi predicavit. . . , Qui et ipsis 
tri bus linguia piuxes tractatus et multas interpretationes volentibus ad 
utilitatem et ad sedificationem, sibi ad aeternani memoriam et mereedem 
post se dereliquid, Qnem condigne laudare non snfficio et penitus tacere 
non aiideo ; cui plus omnium ego sum debitor, quantum et amplius in 
me labora'i'it, qui me a prima etatemea a parentibus meis diseipuliun. sus- 
cepit et saeras.litteras doeuit et veritatem manifestavit et per misericor- 
diam Dei et gratiam Cristi et earnaliter et spiritaliter ut filium* suum in 
fide educavit, 

* Hie Dei providentia et Cristi miserieordia propter niuitorum salutem 
in gente Gothorum de lectore triginta annorum episkopus est ordinatus, 
ut non solum esset heres Dei et coheres Cristi, sed et in hoc per gratiam 
Cristi imitator Cristi et sanctorum ejus, ut quemadmodum sanctus 
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Tlioiigli Ulfilas belonged to tbe western C4otlis, bis 
translation was used by all Gothic tribes, when tber 

David trigiutti aiinorum rex et profeta esfc constitutus, ut regeivt et 
cloceret popiiiiim Boi et iiiios Eisdrael, ita et iste beatus tamcpjum pro- 
feta est manifestatas et sacerdos Cristi ordinatus, ut regeret et eorrigerer 
et docSbt et sediiicaret genfcem G-othonim ; quod etBeo volente et Crisio 
auesilianto per ministermni ipsius adoiirabiUter est adinpletum, etsicuti 
losei in JSgjpto triginta annorum est manife.$[t:.itus et] quemadraodimi 
clominus ot Bens uoster Ihesus Cristus fliius Dei triginta aiiuonini 
secundum carnom constitutus et baptizaUis, eciepit evangeiium predieurc 
et aiiimas homiimm pascere: ita etiste sanctus, ipsius Cristi dispositiom:! 
et ordinatione, et in lame et penuria predicationis indiifereuter agen- 
tcin ipsam genteni Oothornm secundum evangelicam et apostolifam et 
profeticKim regiilam emendavit et vibero [Deo] docuit, et cristianos, vere 
eristianos esse, manifestavit ot multi plieavit. 

^ Ubi et ex invidia et operatione inimici thunc ab inroligioso ct saeri- 
lego indice Gothonim tyraiinico terrorc in varbarico cristianoruni perse- 
cutio est escitata, ut satanas, qui male facero cupiebat, nolen[s] faeeret 
bone, ut qiios dosiderabat prevaricatores faeere et desertores, Cristo 
opitnlanto et propugnante, fierent martyres et confessores, ut persecutor 
eonfundoretur, et qui perseeutionem patiebantui*, coronarentiir ut liie, 
qui temtabat vincere, victus erubesceret, et qui temtabantur, vietores 
gauderent. Ubi et post multorum servorum et ancillarum Cristi glorio- 
sum martyrium, imminente veheraenter ipsa persecutione, conpletis sep- 
tem annis tantummodo in episkopatum, supradictus sanctissirmis vir 
beatus UMla com grand! populo confessorum do varbarico puisus, in 
solo Eomanie a thu[n]e beato memorie Constantio prineipe honorifice est 
susceptus, ut sicuti Beus per Moyseni de potentia et violentia Daraonis 
et Egyptoruin po[puIum s]uum l[iberav]it [et rubrum] mare transire 
fecit et sibi seivire providit, ita ct per sepe dictum Beus confessores 
saneti dlii sui unigeniti do varbarico liberavit et per Banubiiim transire 
fecit, et in moatibus secundum sanctorum iinitationem sibi servire 

de[erevit] eo populo in solo Komanise, ubi sine ilHs 

septem annis triginta et tribus annis veritatem predicavit, ut et in hoe 
quorum sanctorum imitator erat [simiiis esset], quod quadraginta anno-^ 
rum spatium et tempus ut multos , , . * re et . . , . a[nn]ornm 

. . , .0 vita/ . . ‘Qu[i] c[um] precepto imperiali, conpletis 
quadraginta annis, ad Constantinopolitanam urbem ad disputationem 
. . . . , contra p . . . ie , . • [p] * • sbis perrexit, et eundo 

in nn . . ne . p . . . eexas sibi ax * . * . . to 

doeerent et contestarent[ur] .... abat, et inge , e . . , . supra- 
dictam [cijvitatem, reeogitato et im . * * ^ de statu concilii, ne 
arguerentur miseris miserabiliores, proprio judicio damnati et perpetuo 
supplicio plectendi, statim eoepit infirmari ; qua in infirmitate susceptus 
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advanced into Spain and Italy. Tlie Gotliic language 
died out in the ninth eenturj;, and after the extinction 
of the great Gothic empires, the translation of TJlfilas 
was lost and forgotten. But a MS. of the fifth cen- 
tury had been preserved in the Abbey of ^^’den 
and towards the end of the sixteenth century, a mm 
of the name of Arnold Mercator, who was in the ser- 
vice of William IV., the Landgrave of Hessia, drew 
attention to this old parchment containing large 
fragments of the translation of IJlfilas. This MS., 
now known as the Codex Argenteiis, was afterwards 
transferred to Prague, and when Prague was taken in 
1048 by Count Kdnigsmark, he carried this literary 
relic to Fpsala in Sweden, where it is still preserved 
as one of the greatest treasures. The parchment is 
purple, the letters in silver, and the MS. bound in 
solid silver. 

In 1818, Cardinal Mai and Count Castigiione dis- 
covered some more fragments in the monastery of 
Bobbio, where they had probably been preserved ever 
since the Gothic empire of Theodoric the Great in 
Italy had been destroyed. 

estad BimUxtudim EVisei prophete. Considerare modo oportet mentum 
vin, qiii ad lioc duce Domino obit Oonstantinopolim, immo yero Cris- 
tiaiiopoiim, -ut eanctus et immaenlatns sacerdos Cristi a sanetis et 
consacerdotibns, a dipis digans digne [per] tantum multitndinem 
laentis [suis] mire et glorio.se lionoraretnr/— 

‘ l^Kle et cum sancto HuMia ceterisque consortibus ad alinm comita 
turn ConstantmopoUm Tenisseiit, ibique etiam et imperatores adissen 
adque eis promissiim fuisset conci[li]iim, nt sanctiis 
posuit Jajgmta promiss[io]ne prefati pr[e]positi heretic[i] omnibus 
iex daretnr q[ii^] concilium pro[hi]beret, sed 

wfc de loco <li[s]pu 
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(Jlfilas must hme been a man of extraordinarv 
power to conceive, for tbe first time, tlie i<lea of 
translating tbe Bible into the vulgar language of his 
people* At his time there existed in Europe but 
tw 4 ij[aiignages which a Christian bishop would have 
tiioiight himself justified in employing, Greek and 
Latm. All other languages were still considered as 
barbarous. It required a prophetic sight, a faith 
in the destinies of these half-savage tribes, and a con- 
viction also of the utter effeteness of the Eoman and 
Byzantine empires, before a bishop could have brought 
himself to translate the Bible into the vulgar dialect 
of his barbarous countrymen. Soon after the death 
of Ulfilas, the number of Christian Goths at Constan- 
tinople had so much increased as to induce Chrysos- 
tom, the bishop of Constantinople (897-405), to es- 
tablish a church in the capital, where the seiwice was 
to be read in GotMc.^^ We have the sermon w’hich lie 
preached on that occasion, and though he treats the 
Goths as mere barbarians, yet ho acknowledges their 
importance in the Christian church. In 408 St. Jerome 
received a letter from two Goths, Sunnia and Fretela^ 
who wished to be enlightened about some differences 
they had discovered between the Vulgate and the 
Alexandrian translation of the Psalms. Who would 
have believed,’ says St. Jerome, that the barbarous 
tongue of the Getae should inquire after the Hebrew 
verity, and that, while the Greeks either slay or 
fight, Germany alone should search for the words of 
the Holy Ghost.’ 

The language of XJlfilas,the Gothic, belongs through 
its phonetic structure to the Low-German class, but 
TheodoxQUKK F. 3^ 
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in its grammar it is, with feiv exceptions, far more 
primitiYe than the Anglo-Saxon of the Beomilf, or 
the Old High-German of Charlemagne. These few 
exceptions, howeyeiv are Tery important, for they 
show that it wo.uld be gi’ammatically, and there^re, 
historically, impossible to derive either Anglo-Saxon 
or High-German, or both,^^ from Gothic. It would 
1)6 impossible, for instance, to treat the first person 
plural of the indicative present, the Old High- German 
uerjames, as a corruption of the Gothic nasjam; for 
we know, from the Sanskrit masi, the Greek mes, the 
Latin nuis, that this was the original termination of 
the first person plnral. 

Gothic is but one of the numerous dialects of the 
German race 5,, other dialects became the feeders of 
the literary languages of the British Isles, of Hol- 
land, Frisia, and of Low and High Germany, others 
became extinct, and others rolled on from century to 
century unheeded, and without ever producing any 
literature at all. It is because Gothic is the only one 
of these parallel dialects that can be traced back to 
the fourth century, whereas the others disappear 
from our sight in the seventh, that it has been mis- 
taken by soma for the original source of all Teutonic 
speech. The same arguments, however, which we 
used agamtEaynouard,to show that Proven9ai could 
not be considered as the parent of the six Eomance 
dialects, would tell with equal force against the pre- 
tensions of Gothic to be considered as more than the 
eldest sister of the Teutonic branch of speech. 

For mstaoces where Old High-Gi-erman is more primitive than 
Gothic, see Bchlekhex, ZeUschrlftfilr V. S. b. iy. s. 266; Bugge, ibid,K 
y. s: 59 ; Pott, F&rsck il. p. 57, note. 
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There is, in fact, a third stream of Teatoiiie speech, 
which asserts its independence as mneh as Hi<Tli-. 
German and Low-German, and which it would be 
impossible to place in any but a co-ordinate position 
Regard to Gothic, Low and High-Gennan. This 
is the Scandinavimi branch. It consists at present 
of three literary diaiectvS, those of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Iceland, and of Tarious local dialects, particularly 
in the secluded valleys and fiords of Horway,^^ where, 
however, the literary language is Danish. 

It is commonly supposed'® that, as late as the 
eleventh century, identically the same language was 
spoken in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and that 
this language was preserved almost intact in Iceland, 
while in Sweden and Denmark it grew into two new 
national dialects. Nor is there any doubt that the 
Icelandic' skald recited his poems in Iceland, Norv-ay, 
Sweden, Denmark, nay, even among his countrymen 
in England and Gardariki, without fear of not being 
understood, till, as it is said, William introduced 
Welsh, i. e. French, into England, and Slavonic 
tongues grew up in the east.'® But though one and 
the same language (then called Danish or Norrsenish) 
was understood, I doubt whether one and the same 
language was sj^oken by all Northmen, and whether 
the first geiiiis of Swedish and Danish did not exist 
long before the eleventh century, in the dialects of 
the numerous clans and tribes of the Scandinavian 
race. That race is clearly divided into two branches, 
called by Swedish scholars the East and West Scan- 

Sea ScMeiclier, Deutsche Sprache^ s. 94, 

»» Ihid, s. 60. 

Weinhold, AUnordlsches Lehen^ s. 27 j GnmhugBsagat cap. 7. 
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clinaTiaii. The former would be rej^resented by the 
old language of Iforway and Iceland, the latter by 
Swedish and Danish. This division of the Scandi- 
navian race had taken place before the jN"orthmen 
settled in Sweden and STorway. The western divisroH 
migrated westward from Enssia, and crossed over 
from the continent to the Aland Islands, and from 
thence to the southern coast of the peninsula. The 
eastern division travelled along* the Bothnian Gulf, 
passing the country occupied by the Finns and Lapps, 
and settled in the northern highlands, spreading to- 
wards the south and west. 

The earliest fragments of Scandinavian speech are 
preserved in the two Eddas, the elder or poetical 
Edda containing old mythic poems, the younger or 
Suorri^s Edda giving an account of the ancient 
mythology in prose. Both Eddas were collected, not 
in Norway but in Iceland, an island about as large 
as Ireland, and which became first known through 
some Irish monks who settled there in the eighth 
century.^' In the ninth century voyages of discovery 
were made to Iceland by Naddodd, Gardar, and 
Flokld, 860-870, and soon after the remote island, 
distant about 750 English miles from Norway, be- 
came a kind of America to the Puritans and Ee- 
publicans of the Scandinavian peninsula, Harald 
Haarfagr (850-938) had conquered most of the Nor- 
wegian kings, and his despotic sway tended to reduce 
the northern freeman to a state of vassalage* Those 
wlio^ could not resist, and could not bring themselves 
to yield to the sceptre of Harald, left their country 
and migrated to France, to England, and to Iceland 


Bee Dasent^s Burnt Bjaly Introduction. 
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(W4). They were mostly nobles and freemen, and 
they soon established in Iceland an aristocratic re- 
public, such as they had had in Norway before the 
^ northern republic flourished ; it 

^opted Christianity in the year 1000. Schools wcu-e 
tounded, two bishoprics were established, and classical 
hteratm-e was studied with the same zeal with which 
their own national poems and laws had been collected 
^d interpreted by native scholars and historians. 
The Icelanders were famous travellers, and the names 
of Icelandic students are found not only in the chief 
cities of Eiu-ope, hut in the holy places of the East 
At ae beginning of the twelfth century Iceland 
counted o0,000 inhabitants. Their intellectual and 
hterary activity lasted to the heginnino- of the thir 
teenth mitury, when the island was “conquered by 
Hakon VI,, king of hTorway. In 1380, Hora^ay, to- 
gether with Iceland, was united with Denmark ; and 
when, in 1^4, Norway was ceded to Sweden, Iceland 
still;, Tin dor Danish, swaj* 

_ The old poetry which flourished in Norway in the 
eighth century, and which was cultivated by the skalds 
m the ninth, would have been lost in Norway itself 
had it not been for the jealous care with which it was 
preserved by the emigrants of Iceland. The most 
important branch of their traditional poetry were 
Jort songs (hliod or quida), relating the deeds of 
their gods and heroes. It is impossible to determine 
their age, hut they existed at least previous to the 
migration of the Northmen to Iceland, and probably 
as early as the seventh century, the same century 
which yields the oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon 
or Low-German, and of High-German. They were 


collected in the middle of the twelfth century by 
Saemund Sigfusson (died 1133). In 1643 a similar 
collection was discovered in MSS. of the fourteenth 
century, and published under the title of Edda, or 
Great-Grandmother. This collection is called t^ 
old or poetic Edda, in order to distinguish it' jfrom a 
later work ascribed to Snorri Sturluson (died 1241). 
This, the younger or prose Edda, consists of three 
parts : the mocking of Gylfi, the speeches of Bragi, 
and the Skalda, or Ars poeiica. Snorri Sturluson has 
been called the Herodotus of Iceland, his chief work 
being the HeimsJcringla, the world-ring, which con- 
tains the northern history from the mythic times to 
the time of king Magnus Erlingsson (died 1177). It 
was probably in preparing this history that, like Cas- 
siodorns, Saxo Gx-ammaticus, Paulus Diaconus, and 
other historians of the same class, Snorri collected 
the old songs of the people ; for his Edda, and still 
more his Skalda, are full of ancient poetic fragments. 

The Skalda, and the rales which it contains, repre- 
sent the state of poetry in the thirteenth century j 
and nothing can be more artificial, nothing more 
different from the genuine poetry of the old Edda, 
than this Ars poetica of Snorri Sturluson. One of 
the chief features of this artificial or skaldio poetry 
was that nothing should be called by its proper 
name. A ship was not to be called a ship, but the 
beast of the sea ; blood, not blood, but the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword. A warrior was not 
spoken of as a warrior, but as an armed tree, the tree 
of battle. A sword was the flame of wounds. In 
this poetical language, which every skald was bound 
to speak, there were no less than 115 names for 
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Odin ; an island could be called by 120 synoiiynioiis 
titles. Tbe specimens of ancient poetry wbicli Snorri 
quotes are taken from tbe skalds, whose names are 
wel known in history, and who lived from the tenth 

the thirteenth century* But he never quotes 
from any song contained in the old Edda,^^ whether 
it be that those songs were considered by himself as 
belonging to a different and much more ancient 
period of literature, or that they could not be used 
in illustration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, 
rules which were put to shame by the simple style of 
the national poetry, expressing what it had to ex- 
press without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus traced the modern Teutonic dialects 
back to four imincipal channels — the Eigli-German, 
Low-German, Gothic, and Scandinavian; and we 
have seen that these four, together with several 
minor, dialects must be placed in a co-ordinate posi- 
tion from the beginning, as so many varieties of 
Teutonic speech. This Teutonic speech may, for 
convenience sakej^^be spoken of as one — as one branch 
of that great family of language to which, as we 
shall see, it belongs ; but it should always be borne 
in mind that this primitive and uniform language 
never had any real historical existence, and that, 
like all other languages, that of the German began 
with dialects, and that these gradually formed them- 
selves into several distinct national deposits. 

We must now advance more rapidly, and, instead 

The name Mda is not found before the fourteenth century. Snorri 
Sturluson does not know the word Edda^ nor any collection of ancient 
poems attributed to Saemund ; and though Saemund may have made the 
first collection of national poetry, it m doubtful whether the work which 
we possess under his name is his. . ■ 
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coilecteil in the micHle of the twelfth century by 
Saemund Sigfossou (died 113S). Iii 1043 a similar 
colcctioii was diseoverad in 3ISS. of the fourteenth 
century and published under the title of EclcZ% or 
Great-Grandinothen This collection is called tljj^ 
old or potdic Edda, in order to distinguish if from a 
later work ascribed to Snorri Sturluson (died 1241). 
This, Ihe yoimger or prose Edda, consists of three 
parts : the mocking of GylB, the speeches of Bragi, 
and the ykalda, or Ars -poefica. Snorri Sturluson has 
k^en called the Herodotus ■ of Iceland, Ms chief work 
Wing the ILimshrinfjla^ the world-ring, which con- 
tains the northern Mstory from the mythic times to 
the time of Mug Magnus Erlingsson (died 1177)* It 
' was probably in preparing this history that, like Cas- 
siodorus, Saxo Grammaticus, Paulus Diaconus, and 
> other Instorians of' the same class, SnoiTi collected 
the old songs ''of the people; for Ms Udda^ and still 
more his Bkdda^ are Mlpf ancieait poetic fragments* 
The Shdihf and the rples which it contains, repre- 
sent the state of poetry in the thiiieenth century ; 
and notHng can be more artificial, nothing more 
dilfereiit from the genuine poetry of the old Edda, 
than this Am po€ti€a of Ssiorri Sturluson. One of 
the chief features of this artificial or skaldic poetry 
was that nothing should be called by its proper 
name. A ship was not to be called a ship, but the 
beast of the sea ; blood, not blood, but the dew of 
pain, or the water of the sword* A warrior was not 
spoken of as a warrior, but as an armed tree, the tree 
, of battle* A sword was the flame of wounds. In 
this poetical language, which every skald was bound 
to #peak, There were -no less than 116 names’ for 
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Odin ; an island could be called by 120 synonymous 
titles* The specimens of ancient poetry whieii Snorri 
quotes are taken from the skaldsj whose names are 
well known in history, and who lived from the teritli 

the thirteenth century. But he never quotes 
from any song eoiitained in the old Edda,^^ whether 
it be that those songs were considered by himself as 
belonging to a diherent and mnch more ancient 
period of literature, or that the)" could not be used 
in illustration of the scholastic rules of skaldic poets, 
rules which were put to shame by the simple style of 
the national poetry, expressing what it had to ex- 
press without effort and circumlocution. 

We have thus traced the modem Teutonic dialects 
back to four principal channels — the IligJi-^Gemian^ 
Loiv-Germaiif Gothic, and Scandinavian; and we 
have seen that these four, together with several 
minor, dialects must be placed in a co-ordinate posi- 
tion from the beginning, as so many varieties of 
Teutonic speech. This Teutonic speech may, for 
convenience sake/be spoken of as one — as one branch 
of that great family of language to which, as we 
shall see, it belongs; but it should always be borne 
in mind that this primitive and uniform language 
never had any real historical existence, and that, 
like all other languages, that of the German began 
with dialects, and that these gradually formed them- 
selves into several distinct national deposits. 

We must now advance more rapidly, and, instead 

Tlio name Mda is not found before the fourteenth century. Snorri 
Sturluson docs not know the word nor any condition of ancient 
poems attributed to Saemund ; and though Saemund may have made the 
first collection of national poetry, it is doubtful whether the work which 
we possess under his name is his. 
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of the mimiteness of aii Ordnance-map, we must he 
satisfied with the broad outlines of Wjid’s Great 
Globe in oxir survey of the languages which, together 
with the Teutonic, form the Indo-European or Aryan 
family of speech, ,#«»■ 

And first the Eomance, or modei-n Latin languages. 
Leaving mere local dialects out of sight, we have at 
present six literaij modifications of Latin, or, more 
correctly, of ancient Italian — ^the languages of Por- 
tugal, of Spain, of Prance, of Italy, of Walachia,'® 
and of the Grisons of Switzerland, called the Eon- 
manseh or Romanese.®® The Proven9al, which, in 

5* The ppople. whom we caE Walacliiaiis call themselves Bomani, 
and thoir laiignage Bcsmlsia. 

Tills Eomance is spoken In Wskchia and Moldavia, and 

in parts of Httngarj, f mnsylrjjnia, and Bcssnrabia. Oa tlie right hank 
of the Banuhe it oetmpiei some '.parts of the old Thracia, Macedonia, 
and even Thewaly. - 

It is divided by tlia Danube' into two handles : the Korthprn or Daeo- 
wmanic, and the Soatlieni ■ or -Macedo-romamc* The former Is less 
milled, aid has received a certain Bteraiy culture ; the latter has borrowed 
ft krg^^r Mifthcr of Allmnian, and 0yeel: words, and has not yet been 
flwl grawamaticftllj, 

The modern WakcMan Is the daughter of the language spoken in 
the Boman province of Daeia, 

Th« original inhahitanta'-.of Dacia were mliai Thracians, and their 
language lilyrists. We hare • hardly any remains of the ancient Illyrian 
language to^'eaiible «« to form an opinion as to its relationship with 
0? eek, or any other family of apeech. 

219 B.c, tin* Homans .con^ttered Illyria; 30 b.c. they took Mmeia; 
and 107 the Emperor Trajan made Dacia a Bom, an province. At 
that time the Thracian |>opnlatmn had been displaced hy the advance of 
Sawnatian tri hos, paitlcnlatrly Massyges* Boman colonists introduced 
the Ijfttin language; and Dacia was maintained as a colony up to 272, 
when the Em-peror Aurelian had ‘to cede it to the 0ofehs; Part of the 
RottW inhabitants then omigmfced and settled south of the Danube. 

In' 489 the Slavonic te*bes h^n their advance into Masia and 
Ttefiflt* They were settled In Mcesia by 678, and eighty years later a 
proylaW'TOi founded in Mmjedoaia, under, the name of Slavinia. 

f h# Eonwmeh or Bumaunsch, the language of the 0rissons, is 
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tlie poetry of tlie TroiibadonrSj attained at a very 
early time to a liigli literary exeelleBoe, lias now 
sunk clown to a mere patois* Tke earliest Profen^ai 
poem^ tlie Song of BoetMiiSj is generally referred to 
tlig. teiitli century: Le Boeuf referred it to tlie 
eleTentli. But in tlie lately discovered Song of 
Eulalia, we liave now a specimen of tlie Laiigiie 
d'Oil, or the ancient iTortkern Prencli, anterior in 
date to tlie earliest poetic specimens of tlie Langue 
d^Oc, or tke ancient ProvengaL Notiiiiig can be a 
better prepa-ration for tke study of tlie comparative 
grammar of the ancient Aryan languages than a 
caz'eful perusal of the Comparative Grammar of the 
Six Romance Languages by Professor Diez. 

Though in a general way we trace these six 
Eomance languages back to Latin, yet it has been 
pointed out before that the classical Latin would fail 
to supply a complete explanation of their origin* 
Many of the ingredients of the Neo-Latin dialects 
must he sought for in the ancient dialects of Italy 
and her provinces. More than one dialect of Latin 
was spoken there before the rise of Eome, and some 
inipottant fragments have been preserved to us in 
inscriptions, of the TJinbrxan spoken in the north, 

spoken in the valley of the Inn, the Enghadine; and in the vkliej of 
the Ehine, the Oberland. The ihliaBtants of the Enghadine are Pro- 
testahtsT those of the Oberland, Boman Catholics, The dialect of the 
former is called Eoumanmky that of the latter Ladin, There is a re- 
ligions literature of the sixteenth century, consisting chiefly of transla- 
tions of the Bible, catechisms, and hynme in Boumansch, A translation 
of the New TesUiment exists in the Bodleian Library: 'L’gNuof Sainc, 
Testamaint da nos Signer Jesu Christi, prais our delg Latin et our d'oters 
laxinguax et huossa da ncef mis in Arumaunseh tr^ Xaciiiam Bifrnm 
d'Agnedina. Schquischo Ug an kblx/ The entire Bible has been pub- 
lished by the Bible Society in both dialects. 
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and of the Oseaii spoken to the south of Eome. The 
Osean langnagej spoken hj the Samisites, now ren- 
dered iiitell%ible by the labours of Mommsen, had 
produced a literature before the time of Lirins 
Aiidroniciis 5 and the tables of Ignvinm, so 
rately treated by Anfrecht and Kirchhoff, bear %?itness 
to a priestly litei*aJ:iire among the Umbrians at a 
Yer}' early period. Oscan was still spoken under the 
Eomaii emperors, and so were minor local dialects in 
tli,e smith and the north. As soon as the literary 
limgnage of Borne became classical and nnchange- 
able, tlie first start was made in the future career of 
those dialects which, eYcn at the time of Dante, are 
still called mdgar or fofnlwr?^ A. .fimt deal, no 
doubt, of the corruption of these modem dialects is 
due to the fact, that, in the form in which we know 
them a.-fter iha eighth century, they are really Ifeo- 
Latin dialects as, adopted by the Teutonic barbarians : 
full, not only of Teutonic words, but of Teutonic 
idioms, phrases, and eonstruetions. Drench is pro- 
vincial Latin as spoken by the Dmnks, a Teutonic 
race ; and, to a smaller extent, the same harbarismg 
has all other Eoman dialects. But, from the 

very beginning^^ the stock with which the 3feo-Latin 
dialects started was not the classical Latin, but the 
vulgar, local, provincial dialects of the middle, the 
lower, and the lowest' classes of the Boman empire* 
Many of the words which give to French and Italian 
their classical appmi^ce, are really of much later 

** * B lo prsmOf che mmitM a lire siceome poeta. volgufe* si wosse 
elio wile hm si© pimle a doMs, alk qiale era 

mlafewle ^ iatemkre' wM Latml.’— Dante’s Vii4 Mmvu; Opre 
ii Urn* ill p* 327 1 1807. 
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date, and were imported into them hj medieval 
scholars, lawyers, and dwines; thus escaping the 
rough treatment to which the original vulgar dialects 
were subjected by the Teutonic conquerors. 

JOhe next branch of the Indo-luropeaai family of 
speech is the Melhmc. Its history is well known 
from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
only remark which the comparative philologist has 
to make is that the idea of making Greek the parent 
of Latin is more jmeposterons than deriving English 
from German ; the fact being that there are many 
forms in Latin more primitive than their correspond- 
ing forms in Greek. » The idea of Pelasgians as the 
common ancestor of Greeks and Eomans is another 
of those grammatical myths, but it hardly requires at 
present any serious refutation. 

The fourth brcmeh of our family is the CeUkJ^ 
The Celts seem to have been the first of the Aiyans 
to arrive in Europe ; but the pressure of subsequent 
migrations, particularly of Teutonic tribes, has driven 
them towards the westernmost parts, and latterly 
from Ireland across the Atlantic, At present the 
only remaining dialects are the Kjmric and Gaed- 
liehe. The Kymric comprises the Welsh; the Comish^ 
lately extinct; and the Armoricam^y of Brittany. The 
GaedheKc comprises the Irish; the Gaelic of the west 
coast of Scotland; and the dialect of the Isle of Man. 
Although these Celtic dialects are still spoken, the 
Celts themselves can no longer, be considered an 

The name Celt is a. Celtic word. J states distihetly that it 
ww so, when sajing: * Qui ipsomm nmtm 

The 0reefa nsed both K€At«^ and wotd way hare 

meant in the ancient kngnage of 0aid, like the 

lAtin ceistm and exmism* See 01%!:, in Kahn’s P* ^7* 
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iudepeudent nation, like the Germans or Slaves. In 
former times, however, thej not only enjoyed poli- 
tical antonomy, bnt asserted it successMly against 
Germans and l^omans. Oanl, Selginm, and Britain 
were Celtic dominions, and the north of Italy, »ras 
chiefly inliabited by them. In the time of Herodotns 
we find Celts in Spain ; and Switzerland, the Ijrrol, 
and the eoontry south ot the Danube have once been 
the seats of Celtic tribes. But after repeated inroads 
into the regions of civilisation, familiarising Latin 
and Greek writers with the names of their kings, 
they disappear from the east of Europe. Brennus 
is supposed to mean king, the Welsh Irmnin. A 
Brennus conquered Eome (3i)0), another Brennus 
threatened Delphi (280). And about the same time 
a Celtic colony, settled in Asia, and founded Galatia, 
where the language spoken at the time of St. Jerome 
WM supposed to be that of the Gauls. Oeltie words 
may be found in German, Slavonic, and even in 
but only as fweign terms, and their amount is much 
smaller than commonly supposed. A far larger 
number of Latin and German words have since 
found their way into the modem Celtic dialects, and 
these have frequently been mistaken by Celtic en- 
thusiasts for original words, from which German and 
Latin might, in their turn, be derived. 

The fifth branch, which is commonly called Slawmc, 

1 prefer to designate by the name of Wmdic, Winidoe 
being one of the most ancient and comprehensive 
nmes by which these tribes were known to the early 
^torians of Europe. We have to divide these tribes 
mto two divisions, the LdUc and the Blmmm, and we 

^ subdivide the Slavonic again into a 

Slavotm md a. West Slavonic hmmh. 
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The leUic division, consists of languages hardly 
known to the student of literature, but of wreat 
importance to the student of language. Leimis 
the lan^iage now spoken in Kurland and Livonb. 
Litfmq^ian is the name given to a language still 
spoken by about 200,000 people in Eastern Prussia, 
and by more than a million of people in the conter- 
minous paits of Eussia. The earliest literary docn- 
nient of Litliuanian is a small catechism of 1547.®3 
la this, and even in the language as now spoken by 
the Lithuanian peasant, there are some grammatical 
forms more primitive and more like Sanskrit than the 
corresponding forms in Greek and Latin, 

The Old Prussian, which is nearly related to Lithu- 
anian, became extinct in the seventeenth centtuy, 
and the entire literature which it has left behind con- 
sists in an old catechism. 

Lettish is the language of Kurland and Livonia, 
more modem in its grammar than Lithuanian, yet 
not immediately derived from it. 

We now come to the Slavomc languages, properly 
so called. The eastern branch comprehends the Hus- 
sion with various local dialects, the Bulgarian, and the 
Illyrian. ^ The most ancient document of this eastern 
branch is the so-called Ecclesiastical Slavonic, i.e. 
the ancient Bulgarian, into which Cyrillus and Metho- 
dius translated the Bible, in the middle of the ninth 
century. This is stUl the authorised version of the 
Bible for the whole Slavonic race : and to the student 

^ Sclileiclier, Beitrage, b. i. s. 19 * 

■ for Prince, Ostwrtir. Some 

0 «er MSS. are written with 01agolitie letters.— Sahkicher, SgUrdm, 
b. t. s. 20. ’ 
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of tlie Slafonie langtmges, it is what Cxotliic is to the 
studeint of German. I%e modem Bulgarian^ on the 
conteiry^ as far as gramriiatical forms are concerned, 
is tlia most redueecl among the SlaTOnic dialects. 

Jlhjrim is a eoOTenient (though historicaI|yr»not 
quite eorreet) name to comprehend the Servtmy Croa- 
tian^ and Slavinian dialects. Literary fragments of 
ShiuMimi go hack as iar as the tenth century.®''^ 

The western branch comprehends the language of 
Poland^ Bahenimy and Lmaila, The oldest specimen 
of Polish helongs to the fourteenth century: the 
Psalter of Margarite. The Bohemian language was, 
till lately, traced back tq the ninth century. But 
most of the. pH Bohemian poems, are now considered 
spurious ; and it is doubtful, e-Ten, whether an ancient 
interlinear translation of the Gospel of St. John can 
„be, aseribed.to the tenth century.®^ 

The language of Lnsatia is spoken, probably, by no 
more' than 150,000 people, known in Germany by the 
name of Wmis» 

We have examined all the dialects of our first or 
Aryan family, which are spoken in Europe, with one 
exception, the Alimim. This language is clearly a 
jneml>er of the same family ; and as it is sufficiently 
distinct from Greek or any other recognised language, 
it has been traced back to one of the neighbouring 
races of the Greeks, the Illyrians, and is supposed, 
though mthout stringent proof, to be the only sur- 
viving representative of the various so-called bar- 
barous tongues which surrounded and interpenetrated 
the dialects of Greece. 

, We now pass on fiom Europe to Asia ; ^ and here 
^ ' feWiicte, Bdirage, L a, 22. *« Ibid. Brnd^hs B^mh^ a. - 77, 
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we begin at oricej 011 tlie extreme witli tbc? lan- 
guages of India. As I sketched the histotv of San- 
skrit in one of iny former leetares^ it iirast suffice^ at 
present, to mark the different periods of that laii- 
giiagCg beginning about 1500 b.c., wnth the dialect of 
the V e d a s, wh ich is followed by the modern Sanskrit ; 
the popular dialects of the third centitry B.c. ; the 
Prakrit dialects of the plays; and the spoken dialects, 
such as Hindi, Hindustani, Alahratti, Bengali. There 
are many points of great interest to. the student of 
language, in the long history of the speech of India ; 
and it has been truty said that Sanskrit is to the 
science of language what mathematics are to astro- 
nomy. In an introductory course of lectures, how- 
ever, like the present, it would be out of place to 
enter on a minute analysis of the grammatical or- 
ganism of this language of languages. 

There is one point only on which I may be allowed 
to say a few words. I have frequently been asked, 
^ But how can you prove that Sanskrit literature is so 
old as it is supposed to be-? How can yon fix any 
Indian dates before the time of Alexander’s conquest P 
What dependence can be placed on Sanskrit manu- 
scripts which may have been forged or interpolated?^ 
It is easier to ask such questions than to answer 
them, at least to answer them briefly and intelligibly. 
But, perhaps, the following argument will serve as a 
partial answer, and show that Sanskrit was the spoken 
language of India at least some centuries before the 
time of Solomoii. In the hymns of the T eda, which 
are the oldest literary compositions in Sanskrit, the 
' geographical horizon of the poets is, for the greater 
part, limited to the north-west of India. There are 
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verj few passages in wliieli any allusions to tlie sea 
or the sea-eoast oeenr^ whereas the Snowy Mouiitams, 
ami the rivers of the Penjab, and the scenery of 
the Upper Gauges valley^ are familiar objects to the 
■ ancient bards. There is no doubt^ in fact^ tliat^^the 
people who spoke Sanskrit came into India from the 
north, and gradually e:^tended their sway to the south 
and east. K*0Wj at the time of Solomon, it can bo 
|>roved that Sanskrit was spoken at least as tar south 
as the mouth of the Indus. 

^ You remember the nav 3 ’'-ships which Solomon made 
at Easiomgeber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore 
of the Eecl Sea, in the land of Edom. That fieet was 
manned by the eerrants of Solomon and by the ser- 
vants of Hiram, king of Tyre, and it went to Ophir 
and fetched from thence gold, and brought it to, king 
Solomon (1 Kings- ix* 26-2S'}, From the same Ophir 
the fleet of Hiram is said to have brought not only 
gold, but gieat plenty of algum-trees and precious 
H-tones (1 Kings x. 11). The sea-port of the fleet of 
Solomon is called Ezion-geber, and this Ezion-geber 
has bj^ most scholars been identified with the modern 
port of Akaba on the north-east extremitj^ of the Eed 
Sea. It was in the same harbour of Izion-geber that- 
the ships of TharsMsh were broken which Jehosha- 
phat made to go to Ophir fpr gold (1 Kings xxiL 48). 
'IVhat is meant by ^ ships of Tharshish ^ is very uncer- 
tain, but if we read (1 Engs x. 22) that Solomon had 
at sea a navy of TharaMsh with the navy of Hiram, 
and that the navy of Titarshish came once in three 
years bringing not only gold, but silver, ivoiy, apes, 
and peacocks, the natuiul conclusion seems to be that 
Solomon possessed only one searport, i, e. that c>f 
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Ezion-geber^ and that Ms sliips started from tliemee, ' - 

..both in ..order to fetcli gold^, algnm-trees, and precious ...’. . ■ ....'..-.r ; 

stones from Opliir, and gold, silver, ivorj, apes, and 
peacocks from some eonntrj not specified. 

%l^reat deal lias been “written®^ to find out ■^iiere i 

this Opbir was ; and tliongli I allow tliat the question 
does not admit of a definite answer, yet the evidence 
seems to me to incline in, favour of India, or of a sea- 
port on the south-east coast of Arabia, carrying on an 
active trade with India. The names for 
as well as for apes^ peacocks^ and are foreign 
words in Hebrew, as nmch as gutta-percha or iohaeca 
are in English. How, if we wished to know from 
%vhat part of the world gutta-percha was first imported 
into England, we might safely conclude that it came 
from that country where the name, guita-percha^ 
formed part of the spoken language.^^ If, therefore, 
we can' find a language in which the name for ahjum- 
tree^ which is foreign in Hebrew, is indigenous, we ’ " i 

maybe certain that the countiy in which that Ian- . ; 

guage was spoken must have been the country from • 

whence Solomon obtained algum- trees, and, therefore, 
the Ophir of the Bible. It would not yet follow, as 
Mr. Twisleton has shown, that the other articles, ' ' ' 

ivory, apes, and peacocks, must likewise have come 
from Ophir, for the Bible nowhere says that they 
came from Ophir. But if it should turn out that the 
names of these articles came from the same language, I 

An excellent account of the whole controvacay may he seen in the ' j 

articles Oj)htr and Tarshish in Smith’s Bkiimafg cf ike eontrilnited ! 

hy tho Hon. E. T. B. TwisMom ^ j 


^ G-iiiia in Malay means gum^ gyercha is the name of tlie tree 
(Isonandra gutta), or of an island from which the tree was first imported 
(Pnlo-percba)* 
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wlaicli can l^e proved to be tlie language of Opbir, it 
wooM not seem un entirely unfounded conjecture to 
suppose^ in the absence of evidence to the contrary^ 
that these articles too came from the same country. 
The language in which the names for 
well as for ivmy^ and find their etymo- 

logy is Sanskrit ; and if that language was spoken at 
Ophir and in some other place^ it is probable that 
Ophir as well as that other place were situated in 
IndiUj, and accessible by sea. 

Now, the algiim4ree^ or, as it is called in other 
•places, the alm>ng4ree, is supposed to be the sandal- 
wood-tree. I feel boniid to confess that the evidence 
on which this idemtifieation rests was by no means 
satisfactory^® before it was discovered that one of the 
numerous names for this tree in Sanskrit is valguka. 
This valguka, which points back to a more original 
fbm V algu, might- easily have been corrupted by^ 
■Phenician and Jewish sailors into algumy a form, as 
we know, still further corrupted, at least in one pas- 
sage of the OM Testament, into almvig* Sandal- wood ^ 
is found indigenous in India only, and there chiefly ^ 
on the coast of Malahar. 

On the evidancei however, of the name alg%m alone, 
we could hardly say that Ophir was identified with a 
country in which the spoken language was Sanskrit. 
But if we examine the names for pmcochs^ apes^, and 
wery, and arrive at the same result, vi^. that they 
are foreign in Hebrew, and explicable by Sanskrit, 
the evidence becomes stronger, and would not only 
warrant the supposition that Ophir was to be sought 

* S« the Sou, TwiskWs article oa Mir, hi Smith'® 

Imtmafy qf the MiMe^ voL ii, p. 640 



for in India, but likewise r-ender it probidde tliatihe 
unknown country wliiek 3 ielded the names of these 
articles was the same which jaelded the articles them- 
selves, — a country within reach, of the fleet of Ezion- 
geh^gr, and prohahly not far from Ophir. 

Now, apes are called in Hebrew hoph, a word 
without an etymology in the Semitic languages, hut 
nearly identical in sound with the Sanslait name of 
ape, kaj)i. 

Ivory is called either shen, tooth, or Immoth-shm, 
horns of tooth; or sAaft hahhim. This hahbim is 
again without a derivation in Hebrew, hut it may be 
a corruption of the Sanskrit name for elephant, ibha, 
iweeeded by the Semitic article.®" 

Lastly, the peacocks are called in Hebrew tukM-m, 
and this finds its explanation in the old classical 
name of the pea-fowl in Tamil, iolcei, dialectically 
pronounced i6gei. In modem Tamil tokei generally 
signifies only the peacock’s tail, but in the old clas- 
sical Tamil it signifies the -peacock itself.®' 

See Lassen, Indmhe AUerihuimku7id^^ b. i, s, 537. 

Cf. Caldwell, J)rai>ldum Qrammar^ p. 66. This excellent scholar 
points out that iukd cannot bo & corruption of Sanskrit kh in, crested, 
as I had supposed, «ikhin existing in Tamil under the form of 
peacock. To^ei does not occur either in Canarese, Tehigu, or Malayi- 
lim. Dr. Gundert, who has for many years devoted himself to the study 
of the Dravidian languages, derives io^ei from a root to or ifil Trom 
this, by the addition of ngu, a secondary base, tongu, is formed in Tamil, 
meaning to hang, to be pendent. Hence the Tamil iongd, a peacock's 
tail, ornaments, &c. ; in Maiajdlim, tSngcd^ plumage, ornaments for the 
ear, drape.ry, etc. By adding the suffix kii or gei we get what 
hangs down, tail, etc. If this etymology be right, it would be an im- 
^rtant confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulic languages spoken 
in India before the advent of the Aryan tribes. Dr. Gunderfc points to 
the ordinary name for peacock in Tamil, vhs. mag-U (blue-house), as the 
probable et;^on of the Sanskrit mayAra, peacock, Maytra, how- 
ever, occurs in the Veda, ' . ■ 
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Of these articles, lYory, gold, and apes are indi- 
genous in India, though of course they might have 
been found in other couBtries likewise. Hot so the 
ulijmn^iree^ at least if intei’preters are right in taking 
fdgum or ulmng for sandal-vrood, nor the peacock 
Sandahwood, as pointed ont before, is peculiar to 
India, and so, according to Mr. Twisleton''s remark, is 
the pcfacoekr^® 

If then Opliir, i. e. the eonnfry of the algnm-tree, 
is to be sought for in India, and if the place from 
which the fleet of Solomon fetched peacocks, apes, 
and ivory, must likewise be sought for in a country 
where Sanskrit was spoken, a most natural place to 
fix upon is the mouth of the Indus. There gold and 
precious stones from the north would have been 
brought down the Indus and sandal- wood, peacocks, 
and apes would have been brought from Central and 
Southern India. In this very locality Ptolemy (vii. 1) 
gives us the name of Abiria^ above Pattalem. In the 
same locality Hindu geographers place the people 
called Abkim or AbMra; and in the same neighbour- 
hood MacMiirdo, in his account of the province of 
Catch, still knows a race of AMr$^^^ the descendants, 
in all probability, of the people who sold to Hiram 
and Solomon their gold and precious stones, then* 
apes, peacocks, and sandal-wood.^^ 

See the article TarshisJkhj B. T. in Smith’s DicUmtary of the Bible, 
vol. iii. p. 1440. It is stmn|(fe that, in 2 Ghron, ii. 8* algnm trees 
should be mentioned as if growing in Lebanon. 

. *® See also Sir Henry Elliot's Bi^pkmniary Qhssaryi s. v. Aheer. 

^ The aignments brought forward ‘by auatrem^re, in his MSmeire 
m^k against iadr^ Ophir on the Indian coa^t, are not 

The arguments dmYed from the names of the artkles ex- 
ported from Ophir were unknown to him. It is neoessary to mention 
thk b«»n»e Quatrem^re’s name deservedly carries great weight, mi 
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If, tkeB, ill tlie Veda the people who spoke Sans- 
krit were stEl settled in the noiih of India, whereas 
at the time of Solomon their language had extended 
to Cntch and even the Malahar coast, this will slnnv 
diiat at all ereiits Sanskrit is not of yesterday, and 
that it is as old, at least, as the book of Job, in widcli 
the gold of Ophh is mentioned,®**^ 

his essay on Ophii* has lately boon rep\iblisbed in the Bihliothkjue elm- 
des CtUhriies contenipomme^^ 186L The identification of Ophir 
■with some place in India is not a modern eonjectiiro. The Vulgnto 
translates Job xxvhi. 16, ‘ It cannot be valued with tho gold of Opliir * 
(Sopliir, LXX), by * Hon confcrefcur tinctis Indim colorilms/ In Coptic 
Sojir is the name for India, the same word by which the LXX translated 
the Hebrew Ophir. 

Job xxii. 24, xxviii. 16. Some of my critics have demurred to this 
argument because the Books of Kings are not contemporaneous with Solo 
mon. The articles themselves, how^ever, must have had names at the 
time of Solomon ; and it has never been proved that at his time they had 
Semitic names, and that these wore replaced by Indian names at a Inter 
time, when all maiitimo commercial intercourse betw’een India and 
Palestine had ceased. As to tho name of sandai-wood, my critics ought 
to have known that both forms, algum as well as atmug, occur in the 
Bible, The different opinions on the geographical position of Ophir 
have lately been most carefully ©xamineil and impartially summed up 
by Mr. Twisleton, in tbe articles, quoted above, on OpMr and Tarshhh 
in Dr. Smith’s BMkal Bictiamry. Mr. Twisleton himself leans strongly 
towards the opinion of those scholars who, like Michaelis, Hiebuhr, 
and Vincent, place Ophir in Arabia; and he argues very iagani** 
ously, that if we consider Ophir simply as an emporium, the principal 
objection, viz, that gold or any other article brought from Ophir to 
I^alestine was not a natural product of Arabia, fails to the ground. 
That is true. But why look for Ophir in Arabia? The only strong 
argument for fixing Ophir in Arabia is that derived from the genealogi- 
cal table in the 10th chapter of G-enosis, where Ophir appears as the 
eleventh in order of the sons of Joktan* I accept all the facts brought 
forward by Mr, Twisleton, but I see no difficulty in admitting colonial 
intercourse between the south of Arabia and the gulf of Outch in very 
ancient times (Eenan, Muimm dm Lanynm 185$, p, 314); 

and if Tharshish in Spain can be called a son of Javan, why not Ophir 
in India a son of Joktan ? The expression * from Mesha, as thou gom 
unto Sephar a mountain in the East,^ m wlncli MrrTwisJetoh lays great 
ftteess as limiting the geogi’aphical position 'of all the sods of Joktan 
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Most cioselj allied to Sanskrit, more particularly 
to tke Sanskrit of the Ye cl a, is the ancient language 


Tfltliiii iKo coasts of teibia, is surely tery Tiigiie ; mv lias it been possible 
TO identify tlie names of all the JokUnide seltlemeBts witliin tlie sphere 
thus Taguely iiKlicat.od by geographical tradition. On the other hand S 
do not deaj tlie force of Mr. iVisletoids arguments. It must be*ad- 
TOitl6<l tliftt on tha south-east coast: of A,rabia, tnuiors between India 
and Palestine “would uatumlly found commercial emporia. They existed 
at riie time of Diodorus Skuhis^ who, after describing tho great wealth 
of Saha in gold, ivory, and predous stones, relates (lib. iii, cap. 47) that 
tfiere were sewral islands near, where mereliants from all parts of tlie 
world lauded, and lYirticularly from Potana (F’attaiiai*), which Alex- 
ander hud frmnded near the riTer Indus. Niicrot 5* ih'Baiimns vknaio}^ 
%®ucra£ vSktiS araxyrms . . , Els ra^ras S' 4p.v&poi vdvTo- 
#ej» mraThiami., pidXKTTa 3* Ik n^rdws, *1 |k "Ahill^atfdpm Suiffe vaph rhp 
uroraplji^i, pav^radfAav 0mh6p.tv*>s 77}$ vapa rhy *0pcmphp 

wapttXlou. That the same coast was the seat of a Yery early commerce 
and a very early ciYilisatiou fo, attested to the present day by magaid- 
eent rains and iaseriptions, aad by the friigm,eiits of a widely spread 
tradition. Bm A. rou Blrtmer, Pie Suiamkkek^ Sa^e, 1866. It is not 
' aewisary, however, ' to discuss here all the controverted points of tins 
<:|U«8ti,on, for even if Ophir should be proved to be in Arabia, the names 
for apes and pm.'ocks would still point to Sanskrit, and could have been 
broTgjjht to Ophir from no other country but India. These names, as 
found in the Old Testament are by all competent Hebrew scholars ad- 
mitted not to be of Semitic growth. They are foreign words in Hebrew, 
aud they do not receive any light either from the dialects of Arabic, 
including the Himyaritic mscriptious, or from the languages spoken on 
the Mossambiiluo coast of Africa, where, aecording to some authorities, 
Ophir was situated. Some of these names have been traced back to 
Sinskrifc and to the languages spoken on tho Malabar coast of the 
Bekhan ; aul though it must be admitted that, as foreign words, they 
have feufferal considerable corruption in the mouths of ignorant saiiors, 
yet, allowing the same latitude of phonetic eha:age, it has been impos- 
sible to trjiee them back to any other family of speech. If, therefore, 
there should seem to exist any stringent evidence that Ophir was a more 
entrepot not in India but in Arabia, tho spreading of Sanskrit names to 
Arabia before they reTiehed Palestine would only serve to increase the 
antiquity of Sanskrit as spoken in those ^rts of India from whence^ 
alone the natural products of her language and of her soil could have 
been exported. And if we consider that there is no other language 
which can claim these names as her own— that there is no country in 
which M the articles brought by the feet of Ezion-geber, whether from 
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of the Zend-Avesta/^ the so-eaUed Zeml^ or sacred 
language of the Zoroastriaiis, or worshippers of Or- 
mmd. It waSj^ in fact, chiefly through the Sanskrit,, 
and with the help of comparative philology, that tlie 
ancient dialect of the Parsis, or so-calkdFire-worsliip- 
pers, was deciphered. The MSS. had been preserved 
by the Parsi priests at Bombay, where a colony of 

Ophir or* elsewhere, are indigenous — that sandal-wood and peacwks 
could in andent times have been exported to Palestine from India 
only; if to those remarkablo coincidences, all pointing to India, is added 
the fact pointed out by Lassen, that the names of mtion^ mrd, and 
probably bdeUtum^ have likewise found their way frotn Sanskrit into 
Hebrew, we sliall, I think, feel inclined to admit, with Lassen and 
Ritter and others, a very early commercial intercourse bet ween India 
and Palestine, whatever opinion we may hold on the exact position of 
Ophir. 

Zend-A'uesta is the name used by Chaq4ni and other Ilolmmmedan 
writers, and which it seems hopeless now to change. The Parsis tlicrn- 
selves use the name and Zend^ taking Aveda (Pehlevi, arastM'), 

in tile sense of text, and Zendy or Zandy as the title of the Pt-hievi com- 
mentary. 

Avmtd, or masidk, was, according to 3^. Miiller, derived from the same 
x*oot which in Sanskrit appears as ava-sthd, the participle of which, 
ava-sthifca, -would mean laid down, settled. According to this ety- 
mology Avestd would have been intended as a name for the settled text 
of the sacred Scriptures. Professor Hang now prefers to derive it from 
d mdy taking dmia in the sense of what has been known, knowledge, a 
title somewhat analogous to the Sanskrit V edn, except that dmta or 
dvmia would rather mean notified, proclaimed, than known. Zandis now 
commonly taken as a corruption of minti^ knowledge, the Sanskrit 
^nktiy ywerts, which is preserved in Zend, dzaintiy Old Persian, dzmdA 
it would have meant originally an explanation, a commentary, without 
any reference to the language in which that explanation was conveyed. 
Afterwards, however, when theAi'esta had been translated into Pehlevi, 
Zand became the name of that translation, and of the Pehlovi language 
in which the transiation was composed. (See Haug, PaMam-I*azind 
Diclionarf/y p. 239.) My own explanation that Zand was originally the 
same word as the Sanskrit iT^andas, metrical language, language of 
the Y eda, is no longer tenable, unless we take the 6tyrao!og}"of zand — 
miniiy knowledge, as an after-thought, and m a learned explanation of 
a word the original meaning of which had been lost. 
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Zoroastrians Imd fled iti the tenth centiiiy/^ and 
where it has risen since to considerable wealth and 
iiiflnence* Other settlements of Guebres are to he 
fonnd in Yezcl and parts of Kerman. A Freiiclnnan, 
Anqnetil Dnperroii, was the first to translate 
Zend- Ares ta-y bnt his translotion was not from the 
originah hut from a modern Persian temslatioii. 
The first European who attempted to read the ori- 
ginal words of Zoroaster was Ihisk^ the Dane ; and, 
alter his premature death, Bumouf, in Prance, 
acliiered one of the gi*eatest triumphs in modern 
scholarship bj deciphering the language of the Zend- 
Avesta, and establishing its close relationship with 
Sanskrit. The same doubts which were expressed 
about the age and the genuineness of the Veda were 
repeated with regard to the Zend-Avesta, by men of 
high authority as oriental scholars, by Sir W. Jones 
himself, and even by the late Professor Wilson. But 
Burnouf 8 arguments, based at first on grammatical 
evidence 'only, were irresistible, and have of late been * 
most signally confirmed by the discovery of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes. That 
there was a Zoroaster, an ancient sage, was known 


* Afwrdjtig to llie Kissali-i-SanjaH, a tract almost -wortWess a$ a 
rfw»\i of liie early liistoiy of theBirsis, the fire-worshippers took refago 
m Khonmsm forly-ama year® before the era of YcKlegercl (632 A.B.), 
or about 583. Here they stayed a hwadred years, to 68^ then departed 
to the city of Horaia® (Ormns, in the Persiao Golf), and after staying 
fifteen yws, proceeded in 698 to Bin, an island on the south-vest coast 
of Eatiavar. Her© they 'remained nineteen years, to 717, and then 
prwetded to iSftn,fan, a town abont twenty-four miles south of Bamann, 
After tliree hundred years tliej spread to the neighbouring towns of 
Giiemt, and established the sacred to snccessiwely at Barsadah, Hau- 
liar Surat, and Bombay.*— Qudrtm*^ 1856, Ho. 
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long before Biiriionf. Plato speaks of a teacher of 
Zoroaster^s Magic and calls Zoroaster tlie 

son. of Oromazes,^^ 

TM§ name of Oromazes is important; for Oro- 
mazes is clearly meant for Ommzd^ the god of tlie 
Zoroastriaiis. The name of this god^ as read in tla:^ 
inscriptions of Darins and Xerxes^ is Aurmmzda, 
wliich comes very near to Plato’s Oromazes.^*'* Tims 
Darius says, in one passage: ^Through the grace 
of Anramazda I am king ; Aixi’amazda gaTO me the 
kingdom.’ Btit what is the meaning of Aurmmzda ? 
We receive a hint from one passage in the Achceme- 
nian inscriptions, where Anramazda is divided into 
two words, both being declined. The genitive of 
Anramazda occurs there as Aiimhya mazduka. But 
even this is unintelligible, and is, in fact, nothing but 
a phonetic corruption of the name of the supreme 
Deity as it occurs on every page of the Zend-Avesta, 
namely, ATmrd mazddo (nom.). Here, too, both 
voids are declined; and instead of Ah%r6 mazMo^ 
we also find Mmddo aTmfd."^^ Well, this Aliwro 
fmzddo is represented in the Zend-Avesta as the 
creator and ruler of the world; as good, holy, and 
true; and as doing battle against aH that is evil, 

Ale. i. p. 122^ a, Zo)pod<rTpov rod^0^p4(mf* 

HiTTt rovro Bswif B^pair^ia. Aristotle knew not only Oromasdes as the good, 
but likewise Areiraanios as the eril spirit^ according to the doctrine of 
the Magi. See Diogenes Laertlm^ I. 8. *A/«crroT€Aijs li* h Tcpdr^ Hepl 
ipLKo<ro<pi^s fcal wp^or^vrr^pQvs [toJjs (pTicrly elpai 7 m Alymrhp' xal 

Bvo Kar* avrohs ^hai dpxds^ dyoBhy Sai^om Jccd Kcuchp BaipLoym, k«1 fiiv 
Bvopa dmt Z€hs m\ "ap&pd(rB7)$^ 5^ AWiffS ««l ^Apufdptos, Cf. Bernays, 

Die Dialogs des Amtoides, Berlin, 1863, p. 95. 

^ In the inscriptions we find— nom. AummmMi gsn« Aurama^dMa^ 
inc. Aur^ma^iam. . ' 

0en. AJkurahe maeddOi dat masddi ace. masidam. 
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proper name, wliieh is An^rS mainyus, the later AJiri- 
fmn; but it is spoken, of as a power, as JDmMis or 
deceit; and the principal doctrine which Zoroaster 
came to preach was that we must choose between 
these two powers, that we must be good, and not 
bad. These are his words 

‘ In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are the 
Good and the Base in thought, word, and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits. Be good, not 
jhaseb':;*!;:;- :V ' 

‘ Ahuramazda is holy, true, to be honoured through 
veracity, through holy deeds.’ ‘ You cannot serve 
both.’ 

Now, if we wanted to prove that Anglo-Saxon was 
a real language, and more ancient than English, a 
mere comparison of a few words such as hrd, and 
lilaford, yospel, and godspel, would be sufficient- 
Elaford has a meaning; lord has none; therefore 
we may safely say that without such a compound as 
Jilaford, the word lord could never have arisen. The 
same, if we compare the language of the Zend-Avesta 
with that of the cuneiform inscriptions of Darius. 
Auramazdd is clearly a corruption of AhwrS mazddo, 
and if the language of the mountain records of 

Hang, Lecture^ p. 11 ; and in Bunsen’s 
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Beliisten is gemiiiie^ theiiy uforMm% is tlie language of 
the Zend-Avesta genninej, as deciphered by Buriionf, 
long before lie had deciphered the language of Cyrus 
and Darius. But what is the meaning of Akuro 
i(h? Here Zend does not give us an answer; but 
we ihust look to Sanskrit as the more primitive 
language, Just as we looked from Drench to Italian, 
ill order to discover the original form and meaning 
of Jm, According to the rules which govern the 
changes of words, coinnion to Zend and Sanskrit, 
Ahuro mazddo corresponds to the Sanskrit Asnra 
medhas;'*^ and this would mean the ^ Wise Spirit/ 
— neither more nor less. 

We have editions, translations, and commentaries 
of the Zend-Avesta by Burnonf, Broclchaus, Spiegel, 
and Westergaard. Yet there still remains much to 
be done. Dr. Hang, who spent some years with the 
Parsis of Bombay, has lately taken up the work which 
Burnonf left unfinished. He has pointed out that the 
text of the Zend-Avesta, as we have it, comprises 
fragments of very different antiquity, and that the 
most ancient only, the so-called Gdthds, can be as- 
cribed to Zarathustra. ^ This portion,’ he writes in 
a lecture delivered at Poona in 1861, ^compared 
with the whole bulk of the Zend fragments is very 
small ; but by the diSerence of dialect it is easily re- 
cognised. The most important pieces written in this 
peculiar dialect are called Gath4s or songs, arranged 
in five small collections ; they have different metres, 

This is Benfej’s ©i^planation of mazddo. Buruoiif took it as a 
compound of great, and dio, knowledge, an opinion supported by 
Spiegel, Cmnmmtar uher dai Amta, vol. i. p* 3* 

I.' U ■ ■ 
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wMcIi Elostlj agre^ with those lOf the Ted a; their 
language is very near to the Vedic dialect.^^ 

At what time Zoroaster lived, is a more difficult 
question, which we eannot discuss at preseiit*^^ It 
must ' suffice if we have proved that he lived, and 
that his language, the, Zend, is a real language and 
anterior in time to the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

We trace the subsequent history of the Persian 
language from Zend to the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian dynasty. After that we lose sight of 
the Iranian language as spoken by the people of 
Persia, and we find in the inscriptions of the Sas- 
sanian kings and in the translations of the Zend- 
Avesta carried out during their sway in Persia (226-- 
651), a language, sometimes called PeMev% sometimes, 
thot^h wrongly, MmpamL Opinions differ widely 
on charaetm* of this language. According to 
Dr. Eaug, PeMevi, though mixed with Iranian words, 
is decidedly Semitic, and is supposed to be the con- 
tinuation of an Amnmm dialect spoken in the 
ancient empir« of Assyria, though not the dialect of 


« Tlijj deriTOfiott ef tt© name of ^mfehastra from fclie Vedic word 
y a r a d a s h if ij as propo«c*d by Dr. Haag, is not possible. See on the same 
subject J. H. C. Kern, Omr Ut wo&rd Zarathnstra eji den mijthisohen 
piTsom wndwnnmm: Amsterdam^ 1867. 

** Berususf as preserved in the Armenian translation of Ensebks, 
mentions a VIedian dynasty of .Babylon, beginning with akingZoroasCer, 
long beftw I^inns ; Ms date would be 2284 b.c. 

Xanthus, tlieiiydian (470 b.c.), as quoted by Diogenes Ijaerti us, places 
Zoroaster, the prophet, 600 before the Trojan war (1800 b.c.). 

Aristotle and Eudoxus, according to Pliny (Hist Nat xxx. 1), placed 
Zoroaster 6000 before Plato ; Hermippus 5000 before the Trojan war 
(Diog. Laert. pro«rm.). 

Pliay (ffmt Mat xxx. 2) places Zoroaster several thousand years 
before Moses the Judaean, who founded another kind of Mageia. 
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tke Assyrian inscriptions."® Other scholars consider 
i ehlevi as a dialect that had arisen on the frontiers 
of Wn and Chaldffia, in the first and second cen- 
turies of onr era— a dialect, Iranian in grammatical 

striK^tiire^ tliougli eonsiclerablj mixed witli Semitic 
vocables* 1 do not ‘?entio;*e to express a positive 
opinion, but tlie solution of the pirobleiii seems to me 
to depend laueh mox*e on a right explanation of the 
Pehlevi system of writing than on an analysis of the 
grammatical forms of the language. The most curious 
point is that the Pehlevi translation of the Avesta, 
which was the authorised version at the time of the 
Sassanian kings, but may have existed long before 
their time, was read by the priests by substituting 
Iranian for Aramaic words, a mode of reading which 
is observed to the present day, and which ■^vas properly 
called EmmresL^^ This mode of -reading PeMevi, 
by substituting Iranian for Aramaic words, explains 
the feet that, in the MSS, of the Pehlevi texts, Iranian 
terminations are added to the ' Pehlevi words, thus 
changing the Pehlevi, which in its written form has 
a Semitic appearance, into a spoken language of a 
truly Aryan character. 

But though Peldavi was the language of the couit 
and^of learned men under the Sassanian dynasty, the 
ancient Persian continued as the spoken language 
of the people, and it is this language which, after 
a time, superseded the real or artificial Pehlevi, 
and, became again the literaiy language of Persia 
under the name of Pam, This language, -as used for 
the interpretation of the Zend-Avesta, is sometimes 

“ Hang, Pukimi Pazani IHciimarg^ f, 142. 

Hang, /, <j* |)« 37. 113I4 ^llj^ 
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called Pazmd, and it differs but little from the lan- 
guage of Firdmi^ the gi*eut epic poet of Persia, tlie 
author of the Sbabiiameli, about 1000 Am. The later 
history of Persian consists entirely in the gradual 
increase of Arabic words, whicli have crept into fiie 
language since the conquest of Persia and the con- 
Yersion of the Persians to the religion of Mohammed. 

The otlier languages which evince by their gram- 
mar and vocabulary a general relationship with 
Sanskrit and Persian, but which have received too 
distinct and national a character to be classed as 
mere dialects, are the languages of Afghanistan^^ or 
the FtisliiUy the language of the Kurds^ the Ossetian 
language in the Caucasus, and the Armenian, The 
language of Bokhara is a mere dialect of Persian, ^ 
and does not deserve to be classed as an independent 
member of the Aryan family. Much might be said' 
on every one of these tongues and their claims to be 
classed as independent members of the Aryan family 
but our time, is limited, nor has any one of them' 
acquired, as yet, that importance which belongs to 
tlie vernaculars of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, and to other branches of Aryan speech 
which have been analysed critically, and may be 
studied historically in the successive periods of their 
literary existence. Tliere is only one otlier Aryan 
language which we have omitted to mention, and 
which belongs equally to Asia and Europe, the lan- 
guage of the Q^ipdes, This language, though most 
degraded in its grammar, and with a dictionary stolen 

« See Trampp, in the Jmmd <sf Bermm Orienhi Soeieig, Tols, 
xxi. xxii, vho points out n. closer relationship between Pnshtn and the 
vmnmikm of India, rniiapp, Grammar &f FmMu^ 1873 . 
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’‘rom all tlie countries tlirongli wMeli tine Zingari 
passed, is dearly an exile from Hindnstan* 

Yon see, from tlie diagram before that it is 
possible to divide the whole Aryan family into two 
divisions : the Souiherny inelnding the Indie and Iraiiie 
classes, and the WortJiem or Nofih*%m$Um^ comprising 
all the rest. Sanskrit and Zend share certain wwds 
and grammatical forms in common which do not exist 
in any of the other Aryan languages ; and there can 
be no doubt that the ancestors of the poets of the 
Veda and of the worshippers of Almro mazddo lived 
together for some time after they had left the original 
home of the whole Aryan race. For let ns see this 
clearly : the genealogical classification of languages, 
as drawn in this diagram, has an historical meaning. 
As surely as the six Eomance dialects point to an 
original home of Italian shepherds on the seven hills 
at Eome, the Aryan languages together point to an 
earlier period of language, when the first ancestors of 
the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Eomans, the 
Slaves, the Celts, and the Germans were livingtogether 
within the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof. 
There was a time when out of many possible names 
torfaiher^ mother^ daughter^ mn, dog^ hmvm^ and 
earthy those which we find in all the Aryan languages 
w^ere framed, and obtained a mastery in the Btruggle 
for life which is carried on among synonymous words 
as much as among plants and animals. Look at the 
comparative table of the auxiliary verb AS, to he, in 
the different Aryan languages. The selection of the 
root AS out of many roots, equally applicable to the 


^Printed at the end of these I^ectures, 
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idea of being, and tbe joining of tins root witli one 
Bet of personal terminations, all originallj personal 
pronouns, were indmdnal acts, or, if you like, his- 
torical events. They took place once, at a certain 
date and in a certain place ; and as we find the same 
forms preserved by all the members of the iCryan 
family, it follows that before the ancestors of the 
Indians and Persians started for the south, and 
the leaders of the Greek, Boman, Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of 
Europe, there was a small dan of Aryans, settled 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, 
speaking a language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or 
German, but containing the dialectic germs of all ; a 
clan^ that had advanced to a state of agricultural 
civilisation ; that had recognised the bonds of blood, 
and sanctioned the laws of marriage; and that in- 
voked the Giver of Light and Life in heaven by the 
same name which you may still hear in the temples 
of Benares, in the Itesilieas of Eome, and in our own 
churches and cathedrals. 

j4^r this clan broke up, the ancestors of the 
Indians and Zoroastrians must have remained to- 
gether for some time in their migrations or new 
settlements ; and I believe that it was the refonn of 
Zoroaster which produced at last the split between 
the worshippers of the Yedic gods and the wor- 
shippers of Ormuzd. Whether, besides this division 
into a southern and northern branch, it is possible 
by the same test (the community of particular words 
«d forms) to discover the successive periods when 
the Germans separated from the Slaves, the Celts 
from the Italians, or the Italians iiom the Greeks, 
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seems more than doubtful. The attempts made by 
different scholars have led to different and by no 
means satisfactory results and it seems best, for 
the present, to trace each of the northern classes 
bifcWo its own dialect, and to account for the more 
special coincidences between such languages as, for 
instance, the SlaTonic and Teutonic, by admitting 
that the ancestors of these races preseiwed from 
the b^inning certain dialectical peculiarities which 
existed before, as well as after, the separation of the 
Aryan family. 


^ St?fi Selileiclier, Jkuischc ^pracht^ s. 81. 
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COMPABATIVE aEAMMAE- 


T he genealogical classification of tlie Aryan lan- 
guages was ■ fotmdedy as we saw^ on a close 
comparison of tlie grammatical eliaracteristics of 
eaeli ; and it is tlie object of sncli works as Bopp’s 
(bmparaiive Grammar to show that tke grammatical 
articulation of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and SkTonic, was produced once and for 
all I and that the apparent differences in the termi- 
nations of Sanskrit Greek, and Latin must he ex- 
plained by laws of phonetic decay, peculiar to each 
lialect, which modified the original common Aryan 
type, and changed it into so many national Ian-' 
guages. It might seem, therefore, as if the object of 
comparatiTe grammar was attained as soon as the 
exact genealogical relationship of languages had 
been settled ; and those who only looked to the 
higher problems of the science of language haye not 
hesitated to declare that ^ there is no painsworthy 
difficulty nor dispute about declension, nnmber, case, 
and gender of nouns*^ But although it is certainly 
true that comparative grammar is only a means, and 
that it has well-nigh taught us all that it has to teach 
—at least in the Aryan family of speech — it is to be 
hoped that, in the science of language, it will always 
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retain that prominent place whieh it lias ohtjiiBecl 
tlirongli the lalioiirs of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Beiifey, 
Curtins, Kuliii, and others. Besides, comparative 
grammar has more to do than simply to compare, 
B %Qvld he easy enough to place side by side the 
paradigms of declension and eoBjngation in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and the other Aryan dialects, and to 
mark both their coincidences and their differences, 
Bmt after we have done this, and after we have ex- 
plained the phonetic laws which cause tlie piimitive 
Aryan type to assume that national variety which 
we admire in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, new prob- 
lems arise of a more interesting nature. We know 
that grammatical terminations, as they are now 
called, were originally independent words, and had 
their own purpose and meaning. Is it possible, 
after comparative grammar has established the 
original forms of the Aryan terminations, to trace 
them back to independent words, and to discover 
their original purpose and meaning? You will re- 
member that this was the point from which we 
;:^rted.* ': ^ We;waift^ why the termination 

d in J loved should change a present into a past act. 
We saw that before answering this question we had 
to discover the most original form of this terminal 
tion by tracing it from English to Gothic, and after- 
wards, if necessary, from Gothic to Sanskrit. Wa 
return now to our original question, namely, What 
is language that a mere- formal change, such that 
of I love into I loved^ should produce so very material 
a difference ? 

Let us clearly see what we mean if we make a 
distinction between the radical and formal elements 
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of a language ; and by formal elements I mean not 
only tbe terminations of declension and conjugation, 
but aU derivative elements ; all, in fact, that is not 
radical Our view on tbe origin of language must 
chiefly depend on tbe view which we take of these 
formal, as opposed to the radical, elements of speech. 
Those who consider tliat language is a conventional 
production, base their arguments principally on these 
formal elements. The inflections of words, they 
maintain, are the best proof that language was made 
by mutual agreement. They look upon them as 
mere letters or syllables without any meaning by 
themselves ; and if they were asked why the mere 
addition of a d changes I love into I loved, or why 
the addition of the syllable tai gave to j’cdme, Tlove, 
the power of a ftiture, j’aimerai, they would answer, 
that it was so beeanse, at a very early timp in the 
history of the world, certain persons, or families, or 
clans, agreed that it should be so. 

This view was opposed by another which represents 
language as an organic and almost a living being, 
and explains its formal elements as produced by a 
principle of growth, inherent in its very nature. 

‘ Languages,’ ' it is maintained, ‘ are formed by a 
process, not of crystalHne accretion, but of germinal 
development. Every essential part of language 
existed as completely (although only implicitly) in 
the primitive germ, as the petals of a flower exist in 
the bud before tbe mingled influences of the snn and 
the air caused it to unfold.’ This view was first 
propounded by Frederick Schlegel,® and it is stm 
* Origin p. ^5. 

^ ^ * It Ms "beoii commoB ainoag to tliose temiaa- 

tioaM diaages as evolyed bj soaie ankaowa process 'from tbe bo% cf ' 
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litilil bj’- many with whom poetical plirasoologj takes 
the place of sound and sorere reasoning. 

The science of language adopts neither of these 
Yievrs. As to imagining a congress for settling tlie 
pro^^er exponents of snch relations as nominative 
genitive, singular, plural, active, and passive, it; 
stands to reason that if such abstruse problems could 
have been discussed in a language void of inflections, 
there was no inducement for agreeing on a more 
■ f ect means oi commumcatjon* And aS' to irnagiii*' 
iiig language, that is to say, nouns and verbs, 'eii- 
dowed with an inward principle of growth, all wo 
can say is, that such a conception is really incon- 
ceivable. Language may be conceived as a prodiie- 
tion, but it cannot be conceived as a substance that 
could itself produce. The science of language has 

» mn% m the branches of a tree spriiig from the stem, -—or as cleToents, 
unmeaning in themselves, but employed arbitrarily or conventiouallv to 
modify the mmnlags of words. This latter view is counteimnceil by 
HcWegel ♦^Languages with inflections/’ says Schlegel, **are organic 
languages because they include a living prmeiple of development and 
increase, and slon© |K>sses«, if I may so express myself, a fmitful and 
abundant T^etation. The wonderful meehamsm of these languages 
consists in forming m immense variety of. words, and in Jnarking the 
connection of ideas expressed by these words, by the help of an incon- 
sktemble number of syllables, wAM, mmed se^araidp, m 

but which determine with precision the sense of the w<x^s to 
which they are attached. By modifying radical letters and by adding 
derivative syllables^ to the roots, derivative words ofTprious sorts are 
formed, and derivatives from those derivatives. Words are compunded 
from several roots to express complex ideas. Binaliy, substantives, 
adjectives, and pronouns are declined, with gender, number, and case; 
verbs are conjupted t'lroughout voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and per- 
sons, by employing, in like manner, terminations and sometimes augments, 
which by themselves signify nothing. This method is attended with the 
advantage of enunciating in a single word the principl ides, frequently 
greatly modified, and extramelj complex already, wiHi its whole army 
of accessory ideas and mutable relations/^ of ike PM<#* 

iogied Soeieig, vol ii. p. 39. , ■ • ; 
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notliiiig to do with mere theorieSj whether conceiv- 
able or not* It collects facts, and its only object is 
to acconnt for these facts, as far as possible* Instead 
of lcK)king on inflections in general either as conven- 
tional signs or natural excrescences, it takes each 
termination by itself, establishes its most primitive 
form by means of comparison, and then treats that 
primitive syllable as it wonld treat any other part of 
language — namely, as something which was origin- 
ally intended to convey a meaning* Whether we 
are still able to discover the original intention of 
every part of language is quite a different question, 
and it should be admitted at once, that many gram- 
matical forms, after they have been restored to their 
most primitive type, are still without an explanation* 
But with ’ every, year new discoveries are made by 
means of careM -indnctive reasoning. We become 
more familiar every day with the secret ways of 
language, and there is no reason to donbt that in 
'the end grammatical analysis will be as successful 
as chemical analysis. Grammar, ihongh sometimes 
%*ery bewildering to ns in its later stages, is origin-, 
ally a mnch less formidable undertaking than is 
connnonly supposed. What is Grammar after all 
but declension and conjugation ? Originally declen- 
sion conH not have been anything but the composi 
tion of a noun with some other word expressive of 
number and case. How the number was expressed, 
we saw ill a former lecture. A very similar process 
led to the formation of cases. 

■ Thus the locative is formed in various ‘ ways in 
Chinese:® one is by adding such words as iung^ the 
® Ecdliclier, CMmmche s. 172. 
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middle, or mU^ inside* Thus, MM’^cmujy in tlie em- 
pire ; I mi mmg^ wittin a year. The mstminental is 
formed by the preposition wiiich preposition is an, 
old root, meaning to use. Tims y tmg^ with a stie'k, 
where in Latin we slionld use the ablative, in G'reek 
the dative. Now, however complicated the declen- 
sions, regular ami irregular, may be in Greek and 
Latin, we may be certain that originally they were 
formed by this simple method of composition. 

There was originally in all the Aryan languages a 
ease expressive of locality, which grammarians call 
the lomiive. In Sanskrit every substantive has its 
locative, as well as its genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive. heart in Sanskrit is hrid; in the heart, 

is hfid-i. Here, therefore, the termination of the 
locative is simply short i. This short i is a demon- 
strative root, and in all probability the same root 
which in Latin produced the preposition in, Tln;^ 
Sanskrit hridi represents, therefore, an original 
compound, as it were, heari-withm, which gradually 
became settled as one of the recognised cases of 
nouns ending in consonants. We saw that in Chi- 
nese^ the locative is expressed in the same 
but with a greater freedom in the choice of the words 
expressive of locality. In the empire,’ is expressed 
by kM-^mng ; ® within a year/ is expressed by 4 sui Smny. 
Instead of Sung^ however, we might have employed 
other terms, such, for instance, as inside. It 
might be said that the formation of so primitive a 
case as the locative offers little difficulty, but that 
this xu’ocess of composition fails to account for the 
origin of the more abstract caaes, the accusative, the 

^ EiKllleter, CMnesmk^ Gmmmaiik, s. 172. 
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dative, and the genitive, if we derive our notions of 
the cases from philosophical grammar, it is true, no 
doubt, that it would be difficult to realise bj a simple 
composition the abstract relations supposed to be 
expressed by the terminations of the genitive, dativo, 
and accusative. But remember that these are only 
general categories under whidli philosophers and 
grammarians have endeavoured to arrange the facts 
of language. The people with whom language grew np 
knew nothing of datives and accusatives. Everything 
that is abstract in language was originally concrete. If 
people wanted to say the King of Eome, they meant 
really the King at Eome, and they would readily 
have used what I have just described as the locative; 
whereas the more abstract idea of the genitive would 
never enter into their system of thought. But more 
than this, it can be proved that the locative has 
actually taketi, in some languages, the place of the 
genitive. In Latin, for instance, the old genitive of 
nouns in a was m. This we find still in paierfamilids, 
instead of pater famlidi or pater familm. The IJm- 
briaii and Oscan dialects retained the s throughout 
as the sign of the genitive after nouns in a. The m 
of the Latin genitive, however, was originally a~i, that 
is to say, the old locative in i. ‘ King of Eome,’ if 
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is not for us to inquire; but, if be suecetHled, his 
pupil would at once use the genitive of Carthage 
(Cai-thagiiiis) or of Athens (Athenarum) for the same 
purpose, and he would then have to he told that 
these genitives could not he used in the same mtiu- 
ner'tas the genitive of nouns in a. How all this is 
achieved by what is called philosophical gnmiumr, we 
know not ; hut comparative grammar at once removes 
all difficulty. It is only in the first declension that 
the locative has supplanted the genitive, whereas 
Oarihafinis and being real genitives, could 

never be employed to express a locative. A special 
ease, such as the locative, may be generalised into 
the more general genitive, but not vice vemi. 

In adopting the opinion of the late Dr. Eosen and 
of Professor Bopp, who look upon the Latin termi- 
nation of the genitive singular of feminine nouns in 
a as originally a termination of the locative, I was 
aware of the objections that had been raised against 
this view; but I did not feel shaken by them, as 
little as Professor Bopp, who in the second edition of 
his Comipmative Grammar maintains his original ex- 
planation of that case. That the rela^on expressed 
by the genitive may be rendered by a locative, cannot 
be disputed, for it is well known that in the dual the 
locative and genitive cases are in Sanskrit expressed 
by the same termination. As it could hardly be 
maintained that an original genitive may be ns^ to 
convey a local meaning, it would seem to follow that ’■ 

the termination of the locative and genitive dual in ; 

os conveyed originally a local meaning, and gradually 
assumed a more general predicative sense. There is j 

no doubt that Latin possessed, like Greek, the regular j 
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genitive in s. We find ancient fiinins siieii as escasj 
momtm^ Urrm^ and/erftiMs, wMle/amiik^ lias been 
preserved tbrongliont in paier familias. In Oscaii, 
Umbrnnij and Sabellian tlie same genitives occur. 
(Corssen, L 769 ; M. 722.) It is true also tliat Latiji 
genitives in ais bare been established by EitscM on 
tlie evidence of ancient inseriptions^ e. g. Prosepnais^ 
instead of Promrpmw ; (see Knlin^s Zeitschri/iy xiL s. 
234 xiii s. 445) ; and it lias often been pointed out 
that weakened forms in aesy sucli as DianaeSy JuliaeSy 
are of more frequent oeciiiTence, and continue in use 
on inscriptions even under the later emperors. These 
genitives, however, have now been proved to be Greek 
rather than Latin forms/ and even if it were otherwise, 
they could never be treated as the original forms from 
wliich the ordinary genitive in di and is had sprung. 
The final $ in Latin is no doubt liable to be dropt ; 
but, as far as I .know at present, only after short 
vowelfi®' Thus we find d instead of amare instead 
of amarwy p&U instead of potu; but we never find 
mmdlii the dative, in the accusative plural, 

instead of mmmh and memd$. The only other case 
where a final & is supposed to have been lost after a 
long vowel is in the nominative plural of the second 
declension, where forms such as riiffuireu occur in 
ancient Latin, by the side of magistrt But it has 
never been proved that magistn was a corruption of 

» Corsscii, Atwsprache, 2nd ed. vol. L p. 686. 

* I amnot accept tbe explanation proposed by mj learned friend, 
Professor Knba of Berlin, in his essay just published (1866), * Ueber 
nnige genet m und dativ MUdungen* It seems tome to confraTene three 
phonetic rules: 1. that no final s in Sanskrit is lost before a surd con- 
sonant ; 2. that no final s in Batin is lost after a long rovel ; 3. tihaf no 
»edml $ in (Sanskrit is lost before g* The r&rh o^iyat© does not in- 
validate the last rule, for its real base is o^a, not o^as. Se© also 
demkmg, Jan. 1871, p. 103. 
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magistris. On the contrary magisiri belongs to an 
earlier date than 'magistris/ and the latter is pro- 
bably formed from a secondary base, tmgistri, in- 
stead of irngisiro, just as we find the base acri by the 
side of the base aero.'* 

^ YM see thus by one instance how what gramma- 
rians call a genitive was formed by the same process 
of composition which we can watch in Chinese, and 
which we can prove to have taken place in the 
original language of the Aryans. And the same 
a,pplies to tiie dative. If a boy is told iliat tlie dative 
expresses a relation of one object to aiiotlier, less 
direct than tliat of the accasatiye, he may well won- 
der how sneh a flying arch could ever have been 
built tip with the scanty materials which language 
has at her disposal ; but he wiE be stil more surprised 
if, after ’having realised this grainmatical abstraetiouj 
he is told that in Greeks in order to convey the very 
definite idea -being ip ' a place^ he has to use after 
certain noui^4M termination, of the dative. I am 
staying at Salamis/ must be expresaedlby the dative 
Salamint If you aafc why P -comparative giMunar 
again can, alone give an answer* . The termination of 
the Greet: dative, in I was originaEy the termination 
of the locative. ' The locative may well convey the 
meaning of the dative, but the faded features of 
the dative can never express the freshness and dis- 
tinctness of the locative. The dative was 

first a locative# ^ I live at Salamis,^ never conveyed 
the meaning, ^ I live to Salamis.^ , On thf contrary, 
the dative, in such phrases as give it to the father/ 
wtejs,. originally a locative 5 and after expressing at 

» d&msm, J’imprach, 2nd ed. yoI. i. p. m. » Ibid L 0 . ml I p 
!• S 
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first tlie palpable relation of give it tinto the 
father/ or place it on or in the father/ it gra-* 
finally assnmefi the more general^ and less local, less 
coloured aspect which logicians and grammarians 
ascribe to their datiyes*® 

If the explanation Just giren of some of the *cases 
in Greek and Latin should seem too artificial or too 
forced, we ha?e only to think of Prench in order to 
see exactly the same process repeated under our eyes. 
The most abstract 'relations of the genitive, as, for 
instance, the immortality of tlie soul ^ {Vimmortcdite 
de Vime) ; or of the dative, as, for instance, I trust 
myself to God^ (Je me fie A Bieii), are 'expressed by 
prepositions, such as de and aA, wMch in Latin had 
the distinct local meanings of ^down from^ and 
* towards/- ' ^ lifay, the English qf and le, which have 
taken the place of -the, German terminations s and m, 
are Mkewisa^^preppsitions of an originally local eha-’; 
meter* The only difference between our cases and 
those of the ancient languages consists in this, — ^that ' 
the determining element is now placed before the 
word, whereas, in the original language of the Aryans, 
it was placed at the end. 

What applies to the eases of nouns, applies with 
equal troth to the terminations of verbs. It may 
seem difficult to discover in the personal terminations 
of Greek and Latin the exact pronouns which were 
added to a verbal base in order to express I love, 
thmi lovest, he loves ; but it stands to reason that 

» ‘The Algouqtiins have bat one case, which may be called loeatiFc.’ 
----Du Fmcmu,p,’l6S, -' • > 

* there is only one case. It is formed by adding an i and signifies 
« in, at, or near the thing mentioned ” '—Coilectiomfora Handhw)^ of iho 
Bhamkah Language^ p. S : Zanzibar, 1867* 
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originally tliese terminations must Ixave been the 
same in all languages — ^namelj, personal prononns. 
We may be puzzled by the terminations of thou hved 
and he Uvcs^ where st and $ ean hardly be Identified 
w'pi the modem thou and he; but we bare only io 
place'^ali the Aryan dialects togetberj, and we slmll 
see at once that they point back to an original set 
of teiimnations wMch can easily be brought to tell 
their own story. 

Let us begin with modern formations, becatise we 
have here more daylight for watch’ing the intricate 
and sometimes wayward movements of language; or 
better still, let us begin with an imaginary case, or 
with what may be called the language of the future, 
in order to see quite clearly how what we .should call 
grammatical forms may arise. Let us suppose that 
the slaves in America were to rise against their 
masters, and, after gaining some victories, w’^ere to 
sail back in large numbers to some part of Central 
Africa, beyond the reach of their white enemies or 
friends. Let ns suppose these, men availing them* 
selves of the lessons they had learnt in their cap* 
tivity, and gradually working out a civilisation of 
their own. , It is , quite, possible that, some centuries 
hence, a new Livingstone might £nd among the 
descendants of the American slaves, a language, a 
literature, laws, and manners, bearing a striking 
similitude to those of his own country. " What an 
hiteresting problem for any future historian and eth- 
nologist ! Yet there are problems in the past history 
of the world of equal interest, which have been and 
are still to be solved by the student of language. 
Now I believe that a careful examination of the Ian* 

fl ^ , 


giiage of tlxe descendants of tliose escaped slaves 
would suffice to determine with perfect certaiiitj 
tlieir past history, even though no documents and no 
tradition had preserved the story of their captivity 
and liberation. At first, no doubt, the threads might 
seem hopelessly entangled. A missionary miglffc sur- 
prise the scholars of Europe by an account of a new 
African language. He might describe it at first as 
very imperfect — as a language, for instance, so poor 
that the same word had to be used to express the 
most heterogeneous ideas. He might point out how 
the same sound, without any change of accent, meant 
irue^ a ceremony^ a workman^ and was used also as a 
verb in the sense of literary composition. All these, 
he might say, ate expressed in that strange dialect 
by the sound mit {right,'^' rite, wright, 'write). He 
might likewise observe that this dialect, as poor al- 
most as Chinesej had hardly any grammatical inflec- 
■^4ions, sndAhat it had no genders, except in a few 
' words such ’-as'’'' man-of-war and a railway-engine, | 
which were both conceived as feminine beings, and 
spoken of as He might then mention an even 
more extraordinary feature, namely, that although 
this language had no terminations for the masculine 
and feminine genders of nouns, it employed a mas- 
culine and feminine termination after the affirmative 
particle, according as it was addressed to a lady or 
a gentleman. Their affirmative particle being the 
same as the English Fe^, they added a final r to it 
if addressed to a man, and a final m if addressed to 
a lady: that is to say, instead of simply saying Fet, 
these descendants of the escaped American slaves 
said Tesr to a man, and Tesm to a lady. 
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Absurd as this may sound, I can assure you that 
the descriptions which axe given of the dialects of 
savage tribes, as explained for the first time by 
travellers or niissionaries, are even more extraor- 
dinary. But let us consider now what the student 
of language would have to do, if such forms as 
and IWm were, for the first time, brought under 
his notice. He would first have to trace them hack 
liistorically, as far as possible, to their more original 
types, and if he discovered their connection with 
its 8'ir and lea Ma’m, he would point out how 
such contractions were most likely to spring up in a 
vulgar dialect. After having traced back the Fcsr 
and Fesm of the free African negroes to the idiom 
of their former American masters, the etymologist 
would next inquire how such phrases as Fes Sie 
and Yes Madam came to be used on the American 
contiaent. 

Finding nothing analogous in the dialects of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, he would be led, 
by a mere comparison of words, to the languages of 
Europe, and here again, firat to the language of 
England. Even if no historical documents had been 
preserved, the documents of language would show 
that the white masters, whose language the ancestors 
of the free Africans adopted during their servitude, 
eaine originally fi-om England, and, within certain 
limits, it would even be possible to fix the time when 
the English language was first transplanted to Ame- 
rica. That language must have passed at least 
the age of Chaucer before it migrated to the New 
World. For Chaucer has two affirmative particles. 
Tea and Fes, and he distinguishes between the two. 
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He uses Tes only in answer to n€gaii?e questions. 
For instance, in answer to ‘^Does lie not go?^ lie 
would say Yes. In all otlier eases Cliaiicer uses Tea. 
To a question, ^ Does lie go ? ^ he would answer Tea. 
He observes the same distinction between Mq alid 
Nay^ the former being used after negative, the latter 
after all other questions. This distinction became 
obsolete soon after Sir Thomas More,^^ and it innst 
have become obsolete before phrases such as Tes Sir 
and Tes Madam could have assumed their stereotyped 
character. 

But there is still more historical information to be 
gained from these phrases. The word Yes is Anglo- 
Saron, the, same as the, German Ja, and it therefore 
reveals the factihat the white masters of the Ime-' 
rican slaves who crossed the Atlantic after the time 
of Chaucer, had crossed the Channel at a still earlier 
period after leaving the continental fetherland of 
the Angles and Saxons. The words Sir and Madanh^ 
tell us stifl more. They are Herman words, ^ and 
they could only have been imposed on the Anglo- 
Saxons of Britain by Herman conquerors. They tell 
us more than this. For these Hermans or Horth- 
men spoke originally a Teutonic dialect, closely 
allied to Anglo-Saxon, and in that dialect words 
such as Sir and Madam could never have sprung up. 
We may conclude, therefore, that, previous to the 
Horman conquest, the Teutonic Horthmen must have 
made a sufficiently long stay in one of the Eoman 
provinces to forget their own and adopt the language 
of the Eoman provincials. 

We may now trace back the Horman Madam to 

Harsh, Lectures^ p. 579. 
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tlie Freneli 3I(iiamey aad we recognise in this a 
corraptioB of tlie Latin Aiea domina^ mj mistress* 
DomhtOjwm changed into donma^ and 4mm ; 

mi the same word imm was also used as a imiscii- 
line Bi the sense of lord, as a corruption of 
domno^ and do7i7io. The temporal lord ruling us 
ecclesiastical seigneur under the bishop, was called a 
vtdumey as the Tidame of Chartres, &c# The French 
interjection Danu ! has no connection with a similar 
exclamation in English, but it simply means Lord i 
Dame-Dku in Old French is Lord God.^^ A deri- 
vative of Bomina^ mistress, was diminimlhi^ which 
became BemoisdU and DmmeL The masculine 
Dame for Bomim^ Lord, was afterwards replaced by 
the Latin Senior a translation of the German drier. 
This word elder was a title of honour, and we have it 
still both in alderman^ and in what is originally the 
same, the English earl (the ISTorse Jwrl), a compara- 
tive, analogous , to the Anglo-Saxon mldor* This 
title Seniw^ meaning originaEy older, was but rarely 

» .Ta dame Dious non vtielha 
Qw’cib ma eolpa sial depaftimens/ 

(Que jamais le Seigneur Bbtt no vemlie 
Qu'ea ma faute soit ia s^pamtion.) 

{Am. Frm^.) * Oratides xairacles fit dames I)ex par Ini.* (Boman de 
Garin, I)ii Cauge, tom, ii. col 16^ 19.)-~'Ba7»ouard, 8,r, Boa. 

I-,e Itttia d'miww 4teit detenu en tieux-fran^ajs dan; maie- 

e est on Catalan qtie ce mot atteignit les derni^res limites de I’ecthilipse, 
car il so rMuisit ^ deux et mime a une senle latfere, On 'disait 
BUi tantdt 3r, atec tm nom propre d’liomme: M Bam?^f B 
dm Saimmi, dm Aimm, On dimifc JVtf* de atee un nom de 

femme: Bna ilfam, Na .MhUa, dam JmWIc— T errien 

Poncel Dm Languge, p. 791 ; Cherallet, ti il p, I0L 

** In Old Portuguese, Diez mmtimin' mimha, mu minw for- 
mm, mf beautiful miskess. 
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applied to ladies as a title of honour. Senior was 
changed into Sdgnem, Seigneur into Sieur, and Siew*- 
soon dwindled down to Sir. 

Thus we see how in two short phrases, such as 
Tesr and Testn, long chapters of history might fee 
read. If a general destruction of books, such as 
took place in China under the Emperor Thsin-chi- 
hoang-ti (218 b.c.), should sweep away all historical 
documents, language, even in its most depraved state, 
would preserve the secrets of the past, and would 
tell future generations of the home and migrations of 
their ancestors from the East to the West Indies. 

It may seem startling at first to find the same 
name, the Hast Indies and the West Indies, at the 
two extremities of the Aryan migrations ; but these 
very names are full of historical meaning. They tell 
us how the Teutonic race, the most vigorous and en- 
terprising of all the members of the Aryan family, 
gave the name of West Indies to the country which, 
in their world-compassing migrations, they imagined 
to be India itself; how they discovered their mistake, 
and then distinguished between’ the East Indies and 
West Indies; how they planted new states in the 
west, and regenerated the effete kingdoms in the 
east; how they preached Christianity, and at last 
practised it by abolishing slavery of body and mind 
among the slaves of West Indian landholders, and the 
slaves of Brahmanical soulholders, until they greeted 
at last the very homes from which the Aryan family 
had started when setting out on their discovery of 
the world. AU this, and even more, may be read in 
the vast archives of language. The very name of 
India has a story to tell, for India is not a native 
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name. We have it from the Eomans, the Romans 
from the Greeks, the Greeks from the Persians. 
And why from the Persians? Because it is only in 
Persian that an initial s is changed into h, which 
mitial h was as nsual dropped in Greek. It is only 
in Persian ^at the country of the Sindhn (sindhn is 
the Sanskrit name for river), or of the seven sindhus, 
conld have been called Eindia or India instead of 
Smdm. Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pro- 
nounced every s like h, we should never have heard 
of the West Indies ! 

We have thus seen by an imaginary instance what 
we must be prepared for in the growth of language, 
and we shall now better understand why it must be 
laid down as a fundamental principle in Comparative 
Grammar to look upon nothing in language as merely 
formal, tiU every attempt has been made to trace the 
formal elements of language back to their original 
and substantial prototypes. We are accustomed to 
the idea of grammatical terminations modifying the 
meaning of words. But words can be modified by 
words only ; and though in the present state of our 
science it would be too much to say that all gram- 
matical terminations have been traced back to origi- 
nal independent words, so many of them have, even 
in cases where only a single letter was left, that we 
may well lay it down as a rule that all formal ele- 
ments of language were originally substantial. Sup- 
pose English had never been written down before 
the times of Piers Ploughman. What should we 
make of such a form as nadisiou,^^ instead of me hadst 
thou? JVe rechi, instead of I reck not? Al 6’m in 

Marsh, Lectures, p. 387. Barnes, Poemsin PormUHre Piakete 
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Dorsetshire is all of them, I midden^ is I may not; 
I cooderiy I could not Yet the changes which Sans- 
krit had undergone before it was reduced to writing, 
must have been more considerable bj far than what 
we see in these dialects. ^ * 

Let us now look to modern classical languages 
such as French and Italian. Most of the gramma- 
tical terminations are the same as in Latin, only 
changed by phonetic corruption. Thus faime is ego 
mno; hi, aimes, tu amas ; il aime^ ille amat» There 
was originally a final t in French il aime^ and it 
comes out again in such phrases as aime-t-il ? Thus 
the French imperfect corresponds to the Latin im- 
perfect, the parfait d4fini to the Latin perfect. But 
what about the French future? There is no simi- 
larity between amaho and faimerai. Here then we 
haTe a new grammatical form, sprung up, as it were, 
within the recollection of men ; or, at least, in the 
broad daylight of history. Now did the termination 
rai bud forth like a blossom in spring ? or did some 
wise people meet together to invent this new termi- 
nation, and pledge themselves to use it instead of 
the old termination lo? Certainly not. We see 
first of all that in all the Eomance languages the 
terminations of the future are identical with the 
auxiliary verb to have,^^ In French you find — 
j’ai and je chanter-ai nous avons and nous chanterons 

tu as „ tu chanter-as vous avez „ vous chanterez 

il a „ il chanter-a ils ont „ ils chanteront 

In Anglo-Saxon we find mi for ne woi, I do not know ; nisi for he 
did not know ; nistefi for they did not know ; nolde^ noldest^ for I would 
not, thou wonldst not ; nyle for I will not ; naebhe for I hare not ; naefth 
for he has not ; naeron for they were not, etc. 
js Smvey of Langmges, p. 21. 
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But besides this, we actually find in Spanish and 
Proven§al the apparent termination of the future 
used as an independent word and not yet joined to 
the infinitiTe. We find in. Spanish^ instead of ^ lo 
I shall do it, the more primitive form hacer lo 
he, i.e. facere id habeo. We find in Proven9al dir ms 
ai instead of je wus dirai j dir ms em instead of nous 
vous dirons. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the Eomance future was originally a compound of 
the auxiliary verb to ham with an infinitive; and 
I have to say easily toot the meaning of I shall 
safd® 

Here, then, we see clearly how grammatical forms 
arise. A Frenchman looks upon his futures as 
merely grammatical forms. He has no idea, unless 
he is a scholar, that the terminations of his futures 
are identical with the auxiliary verb avoir. The 
Eoman had no suspicion that amabo was a com- 
pound ; but it can be proved to contain an auxiliary 
verb as clearly as the French future. The Latin 
future was destroyed by means of phonetic corrup- 
tion. When the final letters lost their distinct pro- 
nunciation, it became impossible to keep the imper- 
fect amdbam separate from the future amabo. The 
future was then replaced by dialectical regeneration, 
for the use of haleo with an infinitive is found in 
Latin, in such expressions as haleo dicere^ I have to 
say, which would imperceptibly glide into I shall 

The first, as far as I know, who thus explained the origin of the 
Jtomance future was Casielvetro in his Correttione (Basilsea, 1577). He 
says : ‘ Ci6 ^ eon lo ’nfinito del verho, e col presente del verho Ho, come 
Amare Ho, Amare Hai, Amare Ha. Leggere Ho, Leggere Hal, Leggere 
Ha, e cosi gii altri,’ p. 111. 
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jsay.^^ Ill fact, wherever we look, we see that the 
future is expressed by means of compositioii. We 
have in English I shall and thou wilty which mean 
originally I am hound and thou intendest. In German 
we use tverdeUy the Gothic 'vairihan, which m^an^ 
originally to go, to turn towards. In modern Greek 
we find theldy I will, in theld dosei, I shall give. In 
Eoumansch we meet with vegnir^ to come, forming 
the future omg a vegnir^ I shall come; whei’eas in 
French je mens de dire^ I come from saying, is equi- 
valent to ^ I have just said.^ The French je vais 
dire is almost a future, though originally it is vado 
dicere^ I go to say. The Dorsetshire, ^ I be gwdin 
to goo a-picken stuones,^ is another case in point. 
STor is there any doubt that in the Latin ho of 
amaho we have the old auxiliary &M, to become; 
and in the Greek future in era), the old auxiliary as, 
to be.^^ 

Fuebs, Eomanische Sprachen, s. 344. 

The Greek term for tbe fature is 6 iJLiXkm^ and is used as an 

airsiliary verb to form certain fatnres in Greek. It bas various meanings, 
but they can all be traced back to the Sanskrit m a n (m a n y a t e), to think. 
As any a, other, is changed to &k\oSj so many e, I think, to ^eAXw. 

ii. 39 ; 6^(reiv $fJL€?<h.ev 4rr* re crova.xd,s t€ Tpwert re kou Aax/a- 
otcri, < he still thought to lay sufferings on Trojans and Greeks.’ iZ. xxiii. 
544: p-eAAeis a(}}aip'f](re(rdai MXoy, *thou thinkest thou wouldst have 
stripped me of the prize.’ Od, xiii. 293 : ovk ejaeAAes A^^ety, ‘ did 
you not think of stopping?’ i.e. were you not going to stop? Or again 
in such phrases as iZ. ii. 36, ov rexicr^crdai %pt.taXKov^ * these things 
were not meant to be accomplished,’ literally, these things did not mean 
to be accomplished. Thus iieKXia was used of things that were likely 
to be, as if these things themselves meant or intended to be or not to 
be ; and, the original meaning being forgotten, {xeXXta came to be a mere 
auxiliary expressing probability, MeAAo? and fjLGXXofxai, in the sense 
of ‘ to hesitate,’ are equally explained by the Sanskrit man, to think 
or consider. In Old JS'orse the future is likewise formed by mun^ to 
mean. 




I LOVEB. 


We now go back anotber step, and ask the question 
wMcli we asked many times before, How can a mere 
d i>rodiice so momentous a cbange as that from 
to I loved ? As we Iiave learnt in the meantime that 
JEnglish goes back to Anglo-Sason, and is closely 
related to continental Saxon and Gothic, we look at 
once to the Gothic imperfect in order to see whether 
it has preserved any traces of the original compound ; 
for, after what we have seen in the previous cases, 
we are no doubt prepared to find here, too, gramma- 
tical terminations as mere remnants of independent 
words. 

In Gothic there is a verb nasjcLn^ to nourish. Its 
preterite is as follows : — 

Singular Bual 

nas-i-da nas-i-d^du 

nas-i-d^s nas-i-d^tuts 

nas-i-da 

The subjunctive of the preterite 

nas-i-d^djau nas-i~dMeiva nas-i-d^deima 

nas-i-d6deis nas-i-dMeits nas-i-dldeip 

nas-i-d^di nas-i~dMeina 

This is reduced in Anglo-Saxon to 

Singular Plural 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

ner-e-dest ner-e-don 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

Subjunctive : 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 

ner-e-de * ner-e’-don 

ner-e-de ner-e-don 


Plural 

nas-i-d§dum 

nas-i-d§du]) 

nas-i-d^dun 
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Let -US now look to the auxiliary verb to do^ in 
Anglo-Saxon : 


Singular 

Plural 


dide • 

didon 


didest 

didon 


dide 

didon 

f 


If we bad only the Anglo-Saxon preterite nerede 
and the Anglo-Saxon dide^ the identity of the de in 
mrede with dide would not be very apparent. But 
here you wiU perceive the advantage which Gothic 
has over all other Teutonic dialects for the purposes 
of grammatical comparison and analysis. It is in 
GothiC;, and in Gothic in the plural only^ that the full 
auxiliary dedum^ deduy^ dedun^ has been preserved. 
In the Gothic singular nasida^ nasides, nasida stand 
for nasideda, na$idedeSy nasideda. . The same con- 
traction has taken place in Anglo- Saxon^ not only in 
the singular but in the plural also. Yet such is the 
similarity between Gothic and Anglo-Saxon that we 
cannot doubt their preterites having been formed on 
the same last. If there be any truth in inductive 
reasoning, there must have been an original Anglo- 
Saxon preterite : 

Singular Plural 

ner-e-dide ner-e-didon 

ner-e-didest ner-e-didon 

ner-e-dide ner-e-didon 

And as ner-e-dide dwindled down to nerede^ so nerMe 
would, in modern English, become nered. The d of 
the preterite, therefore, which changes I love into I 

** Bopp, Comj^aratvve Qrammar, § 620 . Orimm, German Grammar^ 
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is formed by I did,^° and a distinction is thus estab- 
lished between ‘ ’e died eesterdae,’ and ‘ the vo’ke did 
die by scores ; ’ though originally died is the same as 
die did. 

It miglit be asked, bowev^er, very properly, bow 
did itself, or the Anglo-Saxon dMe, was formed, and 
how it received the meaning of a preterite. In dide 
the final de is. not a termination, but it is the root, 
and the first syllable di is a reduplication of the root. 
The fact being that aU preterites of old, or, as they 
are called, strong verbs, were formed as in Greek and 
Sanskrit by means of reduplication, reduplication 
being one of the principal means by which roots were 
invested with a verbal character.^i The root do in 
Anglo-Saxon is the same as the root the in tithemi in 
Greek, and the Sanskrit root dhd in dadhdmi. 
Anglo-Saxon d/ide would therefore correspond to 
Sanskrit dadhau, I placed. 

ITow, in this manner, the whole, or nearly the 
whole, grammatical framework of the Aryan or Indo- 
European languages has been traced back to original 
independent words, and even the slightest changes 
which at first sight seem so mysterious, such as foot 
into feet, or I jmd into I found, have been fully 
accounted for. This is what is called comparative 


all tlie Tarieties wHch. one and the same form lias 
assumed in the nunaerous dialects of the Aryan familj. 
The most irdportant dialects for this purpose are 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin/and Gothic; but in many 
cases Zend, or Celtic, or Slavonic dialects come in to 
throw an unexpected light on forms unintelligible in 
any of the four principal dialects. The result of 
such a work as Bopp’s Gom^aratwe Grammar of the 
Aryan languages may be summed up in a few words. 
The whole framework of grammar — the elements of 
derivation, declension, and conjugation — had become 
settled before the separation of the Aryan family. 
Hence the broad outlines of grammar, in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, and the rest, are in reality the ' 
same : and the apparent differences can be explained 
by phonetic corruption, which is determined by the 
phonetic peculiarities of each nation. On the whole, 
the history of all the Aryan languages is nothing but 
a gradual process of decay. After the grammatical 
terminations of all these languages have been traced 
back to their most primitive forms, it is possible, in 
many instances, to determine their original meaning. 
This, however, can be done by means of induction 
only; and the period during which, as in the Pro- 
ven9al dir vos a% the component elements of the old 
Aryan grammar maintained a separate existence in 
the language and the mind of the Aryans, had closed 
before Sanskrit was Sanskrit or Greek Greek. That 
there was such a period we can doubt as little as we 
can doubt the real existence of fern forests previous 
to the formation of our coal fields. We can do even 
more. Suppose we had no remnants of Latin ; sup- 
pose the very existenco^bf Eome and oft Latin were 
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unknown to us ; we might still proye, on the evidence 
of the six Romance dialects, that there must have 
been a time when these dialects formed the language 
of a small settlement ; nay, by collecting the words 
which all these dialects share in common, we might 
to a 3ertain extent reconstruct the qiriginal language, 
and draw a sketch of the state of civilisation, as 
reflected by these common words. The same can be 
done if we compare Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic, The words which have as 
nearly as possible the same form and meaning in all 
the languages must have existed before the people, who 
eifterwards formed the prominent nationalities of the 
^Aryan family, separated ; and, if carefully interpreted, 
they, too, will serve as evidence as to the state of 
civilisation attained by the Aryans before they left 
their common home. It can be proved by the evi- 
dence of language,, that before their separation the 
Aryans led the life ofe agricultural nomads — a life 
such as TacituE describes that of the ancient Germans. 
They knew the arts ploughing, of making roads, of 
building ships, of weaving and sewing, of erecting 
houses; they had counted at least as far as one 
hundred. They had domesticated the most important 
animals, the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog ; they 
were acquainted with the most useful metals, and 
armed with hatchets, whether for peaceful or war- 
like purposes. They had recognised the bonds of 
blood and the laws of marriage; they followed their 
leaders and kings, and the distinction between right 
and wrong was fixed by customs and laws. They 
were impressed with the idea of Divine Being, 
and they inypked it by vario^^^S^-.v AU this, as I 

X. ' ' 0? 
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previous to the Aryan separation. jNTow^ metal or ore 
is ais in Gothic, dr in Anglo-Saxon, ms in Latin, and 
ay as in Sanskrit, a word which, as it could not have 
been borrowed by the Indians from the Germans or 
by the Germans from the Indians, must have existed 
previous to their separation. We could not find the 
same name for house in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Sla- 
vonic, and Celtic^®^ unless houses had been known be- 
fore the separation of these dialects. In this manner 
a history of Aryan civilisation has been written from 
the archives of language, stretching back to times far 
beyond the reach of any documentary history. 

The very name of Ary a belongs to this history, 
and I shall devote the rest of this lecture to tracing 
the origin and gradual spreading of this old word. 
I had intended to include, in to-day^s lecture, a short 
1 account of Gompa/iraUm Mythology^ a branch of our 
' science which restores the original form and meaning 
of decayed words by the same means by which com- 
parative grammar recovers the original form and 
^ meaning of terminations. But my time is too limited ; 
and, as I have been asked repeatedly why I applied 
the name of Aryan to that family of language which 
we have just examined, I feel that I am bound to give 
an answer. 


Sansk. dam a; Greek, BSfws; Lat, domm; Slav, domu; Celt. daimh» 
See M. M/s JSssa^ on €<mpurative Mythology, oiord Essays, 



IS* still called Arya-avartaj the abode of the 
Arya'^.®‘ In the old Sanskrit, in the hymns of the 
Ye da, dry a occurs frequently as a national name 
and as a name of honour, comprising the worshippers 
of the gods of the Brahmans, as opposed to their 
enemies, who are calledinthe Veda Dasyus. Thus 
one of the gods. In dr a, who, in some respects, 
answers to the Greek Zeus, is invoked in the following 
words (Eigveda, i. 51, 8) : ‘Know thou thelryas, 
0 Indra, and they who are Dasyus; punish the 
lawless, and deliver them unto thy servant ! Be thou 
the mighty helper of the worshippers, and I wiU praise 
aU, these thy deeds at the festivals.’ 

In the later dogmatic literature of the Yedic age, 
the name of Arya is distinctly appropriated to the 
first three castes — the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas— as opposed to the fourth, or the Sudras. 
In the S'atapatha-Brdhmawa it is laid down dis- 
tinctly: ‘Aryas are only the Brahmans, the’ 
Kshatriyas, and Taisyas, for they are admitted to 
the sacrifices. They shall not sneak with evervhnd-ir. 


Siidra or Ary a/ wkere Sudra and Ary a are meant 
to express the whole of mankind. 

This word ary a with a long d is derired from ary a 
with a short a, and this name arya is applied in the 
later Sanskrit to a Yaisya;, or a member of the third 
easte.^® What is called the third class must ori- 
ginally have constituted the large majority of the 
Brahmaiiic society, for all who were not soldiers or 
priests were Vaisyas. We may well nnderstaiid, 
therefore, how a name, originally applied to the cul- 
tivators of the soil and householders, should in time 
have become the general name of all Aryans.^^ Why 
the householders were caUed ary a is a question which 
would carry us too far at present. I can only state 
that the etymological signification of Arya seems to 
be, ^one who ploughs or tills,’ and that it is connected 
with the root of arare.^^ The Aryans would seem to 

Panini, iii. 1, 103. Encyclop<sdia Britannioai s,v. Ajyan. 

la oae of the Vedas, ar ja with a short a is iised like k'xj a, as 
opposed to >§1(1 dr a, For we read (Va^-Sanh. xx. 17) : ‘Whatever sin 
we have committed in the village, in the forest, in the home, in the open 
aiPj against a ;Sfudra, against an Arya—thou art onr deliverance/ 

Bopp derived Arya fromthe root ar, to go. or from ar^ to venerate. 
The former etymology wonld give no adequate sense; the latter is 
plionetieally impossible. Lassen explains 4rya as adeuTidm, like 
d^Arya, the teacher, which wonld leave arya unexplained. This 
arya cannot be a participle fat. pass., because in that case the root 
would have to take Vriddhi; we could explain 4rya, but not arya 
(Pkn. iii.i. 124). I take arya as formed by the taddhita suffix ya, like 
div-ya, ccelestis, i.e. divi-bhava, from div, ccelum, or like sit- 
yam, ploughed, from sit A furrow ; while arya, with Vriddhi, would 
either be derived from arya, or formed like vais-ya, householder, 
from vis, house. In ar, or arA I recognise one of the oldest names 
of the earth, as the ploughed laud, lost in Sanskrit, but preserved in 
Greek-oas €p~a (Goth. so that arya would have conveyed origin- 

ally the meaning of landholder, cultivator of the land, while vai^-ya 
from V i s, meant a honseholder. I d £, the daughter of M a n n, is another . 
name of the cultivated earth, and probably a modification of arA 
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liave diosen this name for themselves as opposed to 
the nomadic races^ the Turanians^ whose original 
name Tura implies the swiftness of the horseman. 

Ill India^ as we saw, the name of Arja, as a 
national name, fell into oblivion in later times, and 
was preserved ‘only in the term Aryavarta, the 
abode of the Aryans.^s But it was more faithfully 
preserved hy the Zoroastrians who migi'ated from 
India to the north-west, and whose i*eligion has been 
preserved to ns in the Zend-Avesta, though in frag- 
ments only, Now Airy a in Zend means venerable, 
and is at the same time the name of the people.^^ 
In the first chapter of the Vendidad, where Ahnra- 
mazda explains to Zarathustra the order in which he 
created the earth, sixteen countries axe mentioned, 
each, when created by Ahuramazda, being pure and 
perfect; but each being tainted in turn by Angro 
mainyus or Ahriman. Now the first of these coun- 
tries is called Airyanem va6^6, Arianum semen, 
the Aryan seed, and its position is supposed to have 
been as far east as the western slopes of the Belurtag 
and Mustag, near the sources of the Oxus and 
Taxartes, the highest elevation of Central Asia.®^ 
From this country, which is called their seed, the 

We are told, however, by the Eev. Dr. Wilson, in his Mtes on the 
Constituent Elements of the Mar i>tht Language^ p. 3, that l.ryAr (an 
Aryan) is the name given to^ a Mard^A^ by his neighbour of the 
Canarese country, and that Ary dr, too, is the name given to the 
Mardjf/ids by the degraded tribe of Mangs, located in their own terri- 
tory. The same distinguished scholar points ont that Ariakd is the 
name given to a peat portion of the MardjJAd eonntiy by the melehant 
Arrian, the navigator, thought to be the contemporaoy of Ptolemy. 
— ^Vincent’s E&tipVm, voL ii, pp, 397, 428-438. 

^ Lassen, Ind. Alt, b. i, s. 6 

im, b. i. s. 526. 
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Aryans, according to their own traditions, advanced 
towards the south and west, and in the Zend-Avesta 
the whole extent of country occupied by the Aryans 
is likewise called Airyd. A line drawn from India 
along the Paropamisus and Caucasus Indicus jn the 
east, following in the north the direction between 
the Oxus and Taxartes,^^ then running along the 
Caspian Sea, so as to include Hyrcania and Edglia, 
then turning south-east on the borders of hTissea, 
Aria (i.e. Haria), and the countries washed by the 
Etymandrus and Arachotus, would indicate the 
general horizon of the Zoroastrian world. It would 
be what is called in the fourth carde of the Yasht of 
Mithra, Hhe whole space of Aria/ vi^pem airy6- 
6'ayanem [totum Ariee Opposed to the 

Aryan we find in the Zend-Avesta the non-Ai’j^an 
countries (anairy&o dainhavo),®® and traces of this 
name are found in the ^Ampidmiy a people and town 
on the frontiers of Hyrcania.®^ Greek geographers 
use the name of Ariana in a wider sense even than 
the Zend-Avesta. All the country between the Indian 
Ocean in the south and the Indus on the east, the 
Hindu-kush and Paropamisus in the north, the Cas- 

Ptolemy knows near the mouth of the Taxartes. Ptol. 

vi. 14 ; Lassen, 1. o, u 6. In Piin. ti. 60; Ariacse ought to be altered 
into Asiotse. See Hullenhoff, MonatshericJite der Berliner Akademie^ 
1866, p. 551. 

Burnouf, Ya$na, ISTotes, p. 61, In the same sense the Zend-Avesta 
uses the expression, Aryan provinces, ‘ahyan^m daqynn^m ^ gen. plur., 
or 'airyiio dainhavO,’ proyincias Arianas. Burnoxif, Ya^na, p. 442; 
and M)tes, p. 70, 

Bumouf, Yasna, Notes, p. 62, 

Strabo, xi. 7, 11 ; Pliny, Mst. Nat, vi. 19; Ptol. vi. 2 ; Be Sacy, 
MeTnoires sur diverses AntiqiLitks de la BersCj p. 48 ; Lassen, Indiscke 
AUerthumshunde, i. 6, 


pian gates, Karamania, and tlie montli of the Persian 
gnlf in the west, is included by Strabo (xv. 2) under 
the name of Ariana; and Bactria is thus called ss by 
him ‘the ornament of the whole of Ariana.’ As 
the ^oroastrian religion spread westward, Persia, 
Elymais, and Media all claimed for themselves the 
Aryan title. HeUanicus, who wrote before Hero- 
dotus, knows of Aria as a name of Persia.®® Hero- 
dotus (vii. 62) attests that the Medians were called 
Arii ; and even for Atropatene, the northernmost 
part of Media, the name of Ariania (not Aria) has 
been preserved by Stephanus Byzantinus. As to 
Elymais its name has been derived from Ailama, a 
supposed corruption of Airyavm?'’ The Persians, 
Medians, Bactrians, and Sogdians all spoke, as late 
as the time of Strabo,®* nearly the same language, 
and we may well understand, therefore, that they 
should have claimed for themselves one common 
name, in opposition to the hostile tribes of Turan. 

That Ary cm was used as a title of honour in the 
Persian empire is clearly shown by the cuneiform 
* 

Strabo, xi. 11 ; Burnoxif, Yasna, Notes, p. 110. 'In another place 
Eratosthenes is cited as describing the western boundary to be a line 
separating Parthiene from Media, and Karmania from Parjsetakene and 
Persia, thus taking in Yezd and Kerman, but excluding Ears.’ — ^Wilson, 
Ariana antigua, p. 120. 

^ HeUanicus, fragm. 166, ed. Muller. ‘'ApLaU^pcriK^ 

Joseph Muller, Journal asiatigm, 1839, p. 298. Lassen, I, c. i, 6. 
Prom tliis the Elam of Genesis. Melmigm asiaiigues, i. p. 623. In 
the cuneiform inscriptions which represent the pronunciation of Persian 
under the Achaemenian dynasty, the letter I is wanting altogether. In 
the names of Babylon and Arbela it is replaced by r. The I appears, 
however, in the Sassanian inscriptions, where both Ail4a and Airan, 
Anilan and Aniran occur. 

Heeren, Ideen^ i, p. 337 1 6pi6y\(^Troi 'Tcapa puKpSv, Strabo, p. 
1064. 
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iBscriptions of Darius. He calls Minself Ariya and 
Ariya-cMtray an Aryan and of Aryan descent; and 
Airaramazda, or^ as he is called by Darius, Aura- 
mazda, is rendered in tbe Turanian translation of 
the insexiption of Bebistun, Hbe god of tbe Ar;s^an§/ 
Many Mstorical names of tbe Persians contain tbe 
same element. Tbe great-grandfatber of Darius is 
called in tbe inscriptions Ariy^rimna, tbe Greek 
Ariaramnes (Herod. Tii. 00). Ariobarzanes (i. e. 
Euergetes), Ariomanes (i.e. Eumenes), Ariomardos, 
all show tbe same origin.®^ 

About tbe same time as these inscriptions, Budemos, 
a pupil of Aristotle, as quoted by Damascius, speaks 
of ^ tbe Magi and tbe whole Aryan race/® eyidently 
using Aryan in tbe same sense in which the Zend- 
Avesta spoke of ^ tbe whole country of Aria.^ 

And when after years of foreign invasion and 
occupation, Persia rose again under tbe sceptre of 
tbe Sassanians to be a national kingdom, we find tbe 
new national kings, tbe worshippers of Masdanes, 
calling themselves, in tbe inscriptions deciphered by 
De Sacy,^^ ^ Kings of tbe Aryan and un-Aryan races ; ^ 
in Peblevi, Iran va Anirdn; in Greek, ^Apidvayv /cal 
^Apapidvayv, 

One of the Median dasses is called ^hpi^avroi, whieh may be 
dryajantu. Herod, i. 101. 

^ Mdyoi Kal vdy rh ^Apeiov yevos, Ss ml rovro ypdipet 6 Efjhjiios, ot 
p.'kv tSttoPj 01 dh xpdpop Ka\ov(rt rh PoTjrhy dmv Koi rh ^voopLivov^ 
diaxpiB^vai ^ Behy dyaBhp Kal halpova naKhu ^ ^cos Kal (ThStos Trph 
roiurcap, &s iplovs \4y€tP, Ovroi U odp Kttl avrol p,€rh r^v ddtdKpirop 
^■drip SiaKpiPOfiipTjp rrotovcri r^v Zltt^p irvffroixhv t&p KpeirrSpcdP, riqs 
phf ^ydiaBai rhp ^Gpojudo-dfj^ Se rhp'KpupLdvLOp, — ^Damascius, 
iwnes de grinds BnncipUs, ed. Hopp, 1826, cap. 125, p. 384. 

De Sacy, Memoire^ p. 47 ; Lassen, Ind, Alt i. 8, 


The modern name of Iran for Persia still keeps np 
the memory of this ancient title. 

In the name otArmema the same element of Arya 
has been supposed to exist.^^ The name of Armenia, 
hoTseTer, does not occur in Zend, and the name 
Armina, 'which is used for Armenia in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, is of doubtful etymology.'*® In the 
language of Armenia, ari is used in the -widest sense 
for Aryan or Iranian; it means also brave, and is 
applied more especially to the Medians.** The word 
arya, therefore, though not contained in the un.TTio 
of Armenia, can be proved to have existed in the 
Armenian language as a national and honourable 
name. 

West of Armenia, on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, we find the ancient name of Albania. The 
Armenians call the Albanians Agliovan, and as gJi in 
Arineniaa stands for r or I, it has been conjectured 
by Bor4 that in Aghovan also the name of Aria is 
contained. This seems doubtful. But in the valleys 
of the Caucasus we meet with an Aryan race speab- 

« Bnmoaf, Tasna, Notes, p. 107. Spiegel, Sdtra^e etir vergt 
Spraohf. i. 31. Anipietil had no authority for taking the Zend airya- 
man, for Armenia. 

Bochart shows {^aleg, lib. i. cap. 3, col. 20) that the Chaldee 
paraphrast renders the Mini of Jeremiah by Har Mni, and as the 
same conntiy is called Minyas by Nicolaus Bamascenns, he infers 
that the first syllable is the Semitic Har, a mountain (see Eawlinson’s 
Glossary, s. t.). 

Lassen, Ind. Alt* i. 8, note, AriJch also is nsed in Armenian as 
the name of the Medians, and has been referred by Jos. Miiller to 
Apyaha as a name of Media. Journ, As. 1839, p. 298, If, as dnatre- 
m^re says, ari and anari are used in Armenian for Medians and Per- 
sians, this can only be ascribed to a misunderstanding, and must be a 
phrase of later date. 


ing an Aryan language, the Os of Ossetli% and they 
call tliemselYes Iron^^ 

Along the Caspian, and in the country washed by 
the Oxus and Yaxartes, Aryan and non- Aryan tribes 
were mingled together for centuries. Though ^the"" 
relation between Aryans and Turanians was hostile, 
and though there were continual wars between them, 
as we learn from the great Persian epic, the Shah-- 
nameli, it does not follow that all the nomad races 
who infested the settlements of the Aryans were of 
Tatar blood and speech, Turvasa and his descend- 
ants, who represent the Turanians, are described in 
the later epic poems of India as cursed and deprived 
of their inheritance in India; but in the Vedas 
Turvasa is represented as worshipping Aryan gods. 
Even in the Shahnameh, Persian heroes go over to 
tlie Turanians and lead them against Iran, very 
much as Coriolanus led the Samnites against Eome. 
We may thus understand why so many Turanian or 
Scythian names, mentioned by Greek writers, should 
show evident traces of Aryan origin. Aspa was the 
Persian name for horse^ and in the Scythian names 
As^pahota^ Aspakam^ and Aspatatha/^ we can hardly 
fail to recognise the same element. Even the name 
of the Aspasian mountains, placed by Ptolemy in 
Scythia, indicates a similar origin. ISTor is the word 
Ary a unknown beyond the Oxus. There is a people 
called Ariaocdy'^'^ another called AntarianiJ^ A king 

Sjogren, Ossetic Grammar^ p. 396. Scylax and Apollodoms men- 
Uon /^Apioi and ’Apicim, sontii of the Cancasns. Pictet, 
p, 67 j Seylax, Ferip, p. 213, ed, Klaiisen; ApoUodoH Mblioth. p. 433, 
ed. Heyne. Bnrnonf, Xa^na, ISfotes, p. 105. 

Ptolemy, vi. 2, and vi, 1 4. There are ^AvapidKat on the frontiers of 
Hyrcania. Strabo, xi. 7 ; Pliny, Mst. Nat, vi. 19. 

' On Arimaspi and Aramsei, see Burnonf, Xa^na, Xotes, p, 105; 
Pliny, Yi. 9, 


of the Scythians, at the tune of Darius, was called. 
Arianies. A contemporary of Xerses is known by 
the name of Ari^ithes (i.e. Sanskrit aryapati; Zend 
airyapcdii ) and Spargajpithes seems to have some 
^coimection with the Sanskrit svargapati, lord of 
heaven. 

We have thns traced the name of Aryafrom India 
to the west, fi'om AryS,varta to Ariana, Persia, 
Media, more doubtfully to Armenia and Albania, to 
the Iron in the Caucasus, and to some of the nomad 
tribes in Transoxiana. As we approach Europe the 
traces of this name grow fainter, yet they are not 
altogether lost. 

Two roads were opened to the Aryans of Asia in 
their westward migrations. One through Chorasan^* 
to the north, through what is now called Eussia, and 
thence to the shores of the Black Sea and Thrace. 
Another from Armenia, across the Caucasus or across 
the Black Sea to Northern Greece, and along the 
Danube to Germany. Now on the former road the 
Aryans left a trace of their migrations in the old 
name of Thrace, which was Aria;®” on the latter we 
meet in the eastern part of Germany, near the 
Vistula, with a German tribe called Arii. And as in 
Persia we found many proper names in which Arya 
formed an important ingredient, so we find again in 
German history names such as Ariovisfm/^ 

Though we look in vain for any traces of this old 

« Qairizam in the Zend-Avesta, Uv&ramis in the inscriptions of 
Darius, 

Stephanus Byzantinus. 

** Grimm, JRec?dsaUerthumer, a. 292, tra<‘es Arii and Ariovistus baek 
to the Gothic hanji, army. If this etymology he right, this part of our 
argument must he given up. 
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national name among tlie Greeks and Eomans^ some 
scliolars belioTe tliat it may liave been preserved in 
tbe extreme west of tbe Aryan migrations, in tbe 
very name of Ir^d'nd, The common etymology of 
Brin is that it means ^ island of the west,’ iar-innis / 
or land of the west, iar-in. But this is clearly 
wrong, at least with regard to the second portion 
of the word. The old name of Ireland is Erin in the 
nominative, more recently Eire. It is only in the 
obliqne cases that the final n appears, as in Latin 
words sneh as regio, regionis, Erin therefore has 
been explained as a derivative of Er or Eri, said to 
be the ancient name of the Irish Celts as pre- 
served in the Anglo-Saxon name of their country, 
IrelcundP And it is maintained by O’Eeilly, though 
denied by others, that this er is used in Irish in the 
sense of noble, like the Sanskrit 4rya.^^ 

Pictet, Les Origines indo-euroiiimnes, "g, 31. * lar^ Ponest, ne 
s’4crit jamais er ou eir^ et la larin ne se rencontre nulle part pour 
Brin.’ Zenss gives iar-rend^ insula occidentalis. But rend (recte rind) 
makes rendo in the gen. sing. 

Old Norse irar^ Irishmen^ Anglo-Saxon tra^ Irishman. 

** Though I state these views on the authority of H. Pictet, I think it 
right to add the following note which an eminent Irish scholar has had 
the kindness to send me: — 

The ordinary name of Ireland, in the oldest Irish MSS., is {h)lri% 
gen. {h)erenn^ dat. {h)kinn. The initial h is often omitted. Before 
etymologising on the word, we must try to fix its Qld Celtic form. Of 
the ancient names of Ireland which are found in Greek and Latin 
writers, the only one which Mriu can formally represent is Eiberio. The 
abl, sing, of this form — Mberio'm—-i& found in the Book of Armagh, a 
Latin MS. of the early part of the ninth century. Prom the same 
MS. we also learn that a name of the Irish people was Hyberionaces, 
which is obviously a derivative from the stem of Eiherio. Now if we 
remember that the Old Irish scribes often prefixed h to words beginning 
with a vowel (e.g. k~abtmde, h-arundo, h^enmuSy h-o$tium)y and that they 
also often wrote h for the v consonant (e.g. hobes^fribula^, corbies, faho- 
nius); if, moreover, we observe that the Welsh and Breton names for 
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Some of the evideBce here collected in tracing the 
ancient name of the Aryan family, may seem doubt- 
ful, and I have pointed out myseH some b'nlrg of the 
chain uniting the earliest name of India -with the 
modern name of Ireland, as weaker than the rest. 

Ireland— Xverdon — point to an Old Oeltio .name beginning 
with rvEB-, we shall have little difficulty in giving Mberio a correctly 
Latinised form, viz. Iverio. This in. Old Celtic would he Iveriit^ gen, 
Ivermios. So the Old Celtic form of Fronio was Frontu, as we see from 
the Gaulish inscription at Vieux Poitiers. As v when flanked by vowels 
is always lost in Irish, Iveriu would become ieriu, and then, the first 
two vowels running together, iriu. [* Absorhitur t? in I in iar (occidens) 
in formula adverbial! aoiiar {in, ab occidente) Wb. Cr., cui adnumeranda 
prsep. iar7i (post), adverb, iarum (postea), siquidem recto confero nomina 
^lovepmoi (n. populi in angulo Hibernige verso contra oceidentem et 
meridiem), 'loevpvis (oppid, Hibernise), et *Iavepj/(a (nomen insulas) ap. 
Ptolem. quse Eomani accommodaverint ad voeem suam Mbemus, i.e. 
hiemalis.’ — Zeuss, Grammatioa CelUea, i. p. 67*] As regards the double 
71 in the oblique eases of erkt, the genitive ere^in (e.g.) is to Iverioms as 
the Old Irish mimaQin, ‘names,’ is to the Skr, hdmjini, Lat. 7iomina. 
The doubling of the ^ may perhaps be due to. the Old Celtic accent. 
What then is the etymology of I venture to think that it 

may (like the- Lat. Aver~nm, Gr, “'Afop-ws) be connected with the Skr. 
a vara, ‘posterior,’ ‘western.’ So the Irish des, WelBh ‘right,’ 

‘south,’ is the Skr. dakshi?^a, * dexter and the Irish dir (in mi-dir), 
if it stand for pair, ‘ east/ is the Skr. pfirva* ‘anterior/ 

M. Pictet regards Ptolemy’s ’loveppla (Ivernia) as coming nearest to 
the Old Celtic form of the name in question. He further sees in the 
first syllable what he calls the Irish ibk, ‘ land/ * tribe of people,’ and he 
thinks that this ibh may be connected not only with the Vedic ibha, 
‘family/ but with the Old High-German dba, ‘a district.’ Put, first, 
according to the Irish phonetic laws, ihM would have appeared as eb in 
Old, eabh in Modern, Irish. Secondly, the ei in eiba is a diphthong =» 
Gothic di, Irish 6i, 6e, Skr. k Consequently tbk and ihha cannot be 
‘identified with eiba. Thirdly, there is no such word as ibh in the nom. 
sing., although it is to be found in 0’.B6illy’s Dictionary, along with his 
explanation of the intensive prefix er-, as ‘noble/ and many other 
blunders and 'forgeries. The form ibh is, no.doubt, producible, but it is 
a very modern dative plural of da, a ‘ descendant.’ Irish districts were 
often called by the names of the occupying clans. These clans were often 
called ‘ descendants {hui, hi, i) of such an one/' ’ Hence the blunder of 
the Iinsh lexicographer. — W.S. 


Blit tlie principal links are safe. Names of countries^ 
peoples, rirers, and mountains haye an extraordinary 
vitality, and tkey will remain while cities, kingdoms, 
and nations pass away. Borne has the same name 
to-day, and will probably have it for ever, which was^ 
given to it by the earliest Latin and Sabine settlors ; 
and wherever we find the name of Rome, whether in 
Walachia, which by the inhabitants is called Ruma- 
nia, or in the dialects of the Grisons, the Romansch, 
in the title of the Romance languages, or in the 
name of Romna, given by the Ai’abs to the Greeks, 
and in that of Roumelia, we know that some threads 
would lead us back to the Rome of Romulus and 
Remus, the stronghold of the earliest warriors of 
Latiiim. The ruined city near the mouth of the 
Upper Zab, now usually known by the name of Nim- 
rud, is called Atlmr by the Arabic geographers, and 
in Athur we recognise the old name of Assyria, 
which Dio Cassius writes Atyria, remarking that the 
barbarians changed the Sigma into Tau. Assyria is 
called AthurA in the inscriptions of Darius.®® We 
hear of battles fought on the Sutled^gey and we hardly 
think that the battle-field of the Sikhs was nearly 
the same where Alexander fought the kings of the 
Penjab. But the name of the Sutledge is the name 
of the same river as t]j.e Eesudrus of Alexander, the 
/Satadru of the Indians, and among the oldest 
hymns of the Veda, about 1500 b.c., we find a war- 
song referring to a battle fought on the two banks of 
the same stream. 


^ See Bawlinson^s G-lossar^, s. y. 


No doubt there is danger in trusting to mere 
similarity of names. Grimm may be right that the 
Arii of Tacitus were oripnaUy Harii, and that their 
name is not connected with Arya. But the evidence 
on either side being merely conjectural, this must 
remain an open question. In most cases, however, 
a strict observation of the phonetic laws peculiar to 
each language wiU remove all uncertainty. Grimm, 
in his History of Hie German Language (p. 228), 
imagined that Hariva, the name of Herat in the' 
cuneiform inscriptions, is connected with Arii, the 
name which, as we saw, from Herodotus, was given 
to the Medes. This cannot be, for the initial aspira- 
tion in Hariva points to a word which in Sanskrit 
begins with s, and not with a vowel, like Arya. The 
following remarks wiU make this clearer. 

Herat is caUed Herat and Heri,^^ and the river on 
which it stands is caUed Heti-rud. This river Heri 
is called by Ptolemy 'Apstasf^ by other writers Arim; 
and Aria is the name given to the country between 
Parthia (Parthuwa) in the west,Margiana (Marghush) 
in the north, Bactria (Bakhtrish) and Arachosia 
(Harauwatish) in the east, and Drangiana (Zaraka) 
in the south. This, however, though without the 
initial h, is not Ariana, as described by Strabo, but 
an independent country, forming paat of it. It is 
supposed to be the same as the Haraiva (Hariva) of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, though this is doubtful. 
But it is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta under the 

“ 'W.Ouseley, OrUnt. Qeog, ofWmBm'kaL Bnmonf.yas-na, Notes, 

p. 102. 

« Ptolemy, vi. 17. 
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name of SarSyu^^^ as the sixth country created by 
Ormiizd, We can trace this name with the initial h 
even beyond the time of Zoroaster* The Zoroastrians 
were a colony jBrom northern India. They had been 
together for a time with the people whose sacred 
songs have been preserved to ns in the Yeda? A 
schism took place, and the Zoroastrians migrated 
westward to Arachosia and Persia* In their migra- 
tions they did what the Greeks did when they 
founded new colonies, what the Americans did in 
founding new cities. They gave to the new cities 
and to the rivers along which they settled, the 
names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
juinding them of the localities which they had left. 
'Nowy as a Persian points to a Sanskrit s, Eardyu 
would he in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred 
rivers of India, a river mentioned in the Veda, and 
famous in the epic poems as the river of Ayodhy4, 
one of the earliest capitals of India, the modern 
Awadhor Hanum^-garM, has the name of Sara^/u, 
the modern 8arju*^^ 

It has been supposed that haroymn in the Zend-Avesta stands for 
Tiaraevem, and that the nominative was not Haroyu, but Haraevd* (Op- 
pert, Journal Asiaitque^ 1851, p. 280.) Without denying the possibility 
of the correctness of this view, which is partially supported by the accu- 
sative vidoyiimj from rnddevOi enemy of the Divs, there is no reason why 
Haroyum should not be taken for a regular accusative of HardyUy the 
long u in the accusative being due to the final nasal. (Burnouf, 
Tasna, Notes, p. 103.) This Haroyu would be in the nominative as 
regular a form as Sarayu in Sanskrit, nay even more regular, as 
haroyu would presuppose a Sanskrit sarasyu or saroyu, from saras. 
Sarayu occurs also with a long 1i; see Wilson, s. v. M. Oppert rightly 
identifies the people of Karaica with the *Ap€ioi, not, like Grimm, with 

It is derived from a root sar or sri, to go, to run, fro-m which 
saras, water, sarit, river, and Sarayu, the proper name of the 
river near the capital of Oude ; and we may conclude with great pro- 
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As Comparative Philology has thus traced the 
ancient name of Arya from India to Europe, as the 
original title assumed by the Aryans before they left 
their common home, it is but natui-al that it should 
have been chosen as the technical term for the family 
of languages which was formerly designated as Indo- 
Germanie, Indo-European, Caucasian, or Japhetic. 

bability t^t; this Sarayu or Sarasyu gave the name to the river 
Arins or Hen, and to the country of "Apia or Herat. Anyhow "Apia 
as the name of Herat has no connection with'Apto the name of the wide 
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THE OOlSrSTITnEIirT ELEMENTS OE LAHG-HAGE. 

O UR analysis of some of the nominal and yerlbal 
formations in the Aryan or Indo-European family 
of speech has taught us that^ however mysterious and 
complicated these grammatical forms appear at first 
sight, they are in reality the result of a very simple 
process. It seems at first almost hopeless to ash 
such questions as why the addition of a mere d 
should change loye present into love past, or why the 
termination ai in French, if added to aimer, should 
convey the idea of love to come. But, once placed 
under the microscope of comparative grammar, these 
and all other grammatical forms assume a very 
different and much more intelligible aspect. We 
saw how what we now call terminations were origi- 
nally independent words. After coalescing with the 
words which they were intended to modify, they 
were gradually reduced to mere syllables and letters, 
unmeaning in themselves, yet manifesting their 
former power and independence by the modification 
which they continue to produce in the meaning of 
the words to which they are appended. The true 
nature of grammatical terminations was first pointed 
out by a philosopher, who, however wild some of 
his speculations may be, had certainly caught many 
a glimpse of the real life and growth of languao-e ; 


I mean Horne Tooke 
terminations:’ 


TEEStllS-ATlOKS. ■ 90 ^ 

This is what he writes of 


I tl^mklhare good reasons to believe 
that aU terminations may likewise be traced to thei^ 
respective origin; and that, however artificial the v 
may now appear to us, they were not originally t£ 
eftect of premeditated and dehberate art, but se arate 

with the words of which they are now considered 
as the terminations; yet this was less likely to be 
suspected by others. And if it had been suspected 
they would have had much further to travel to thet 
jomneys end, and thi-ough a road much morJ 
embarrassed ; as the corruption in those languaL' 

compl^’ 

Home Tooke, however, though he saw rightlv 
what road should be foUowed to track the ori Jn of 
grammatical terminations, was himself without the 
means to reach his journey’s 'end. Most of his ex- 
planations are quite untenable, and it is curious, to 
observe in reading his book, the Hiaersiom of Furlea- 
how a man of a clear, sharp, and powerful mind, and 
reasoning according to sound and correct principles 
may yet, owing to his defective knowledge of facts’ 
conclusions directly opposed to truth, 
hen we have once seen how grammatical termi- 
nations are to be traced back in the beginning to 
mdependent words, we have learnt at the same tSib 
that the component elements of language, which 
remain in our crucible at the end of a complete 

* diversions of p, 190,. • 
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grammatical analysis, are of two kinds, namely, Boots 
ffedicative and Boots demonstrative. 

We call root or radical whatever, in the words of any 
language or family of languages, cannot be reduced 
to a simpler or more original form. It may be^well 
to illustrate this by a few examples. But, instead 
of taking a number of woxds in Sanskrit, G-reek, and 
Latin, and tracing them back to their common centre, 
it will be more instructive if we begin with a root 
which has been discovered, and follow it through its 
wanderings from language to language. I take the 
root AE, to which I alluded in our last lecture, as 
the source* of the word Ary a, and we shall thus, while 
examining its ramification, learn at the same time 
why that name was chosen by the agricultural 
nomads, the ancestors of the Aryan race. 

This root AE^ means to plough^ to. open the soil. 
From it we have the Latin ar-are^ the Greek ar-onn^ 
the Irish ar, the Lithuanian ar-t% the Eussian ora-ti, 
the Gothic the Anglo-Saxon er-jan^ the modern 

English to ear. Shakespeare says (Eichard II. in. 2), 
^to ear the land that has some hope to grow.^ We 
read in Dent, xxi. 4, ^ a rough valley which is neither 
eared nor sown.’ 

From this we have the name of the plough, or 
the instrument of earing : in Latin, ara-trum ; in 
Greek, in Bohemian, in Lithuanian, 

arhla-s; in Cornish, a/radar; in Welsh, arad;^ in 

® AB might be traced bach to the Sanskrit root ri, to go (Pott, Eti/- 
mologisohe ForscJiungent i. 218) ; but for our present purposes the root 
AB; is sufficient. 

® If, as has been supposed, the Cornish and Welsh words were cor- 
ruptions of the Latin ardimnii they would haye appeared as areiid&r. 
arawdf respectively. , 
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Old Norse, ardhr. In Old Norse, lio-weyer, ardhr^ 
meaning originally tlie plongli, came to mean earnings 
or wealtli ; the plough being, in early times, the most 
essential possession and means of livelihood. In the 
same manner the Latin name for money, pecmm, wa s 
derifed from jpecus^ cattle ; the word /ee, which is 
now restricted to the payment made to a doctor or 
lawyer, was in Old English feh^ and in Anglo-Saxon 
feo\ meaning cattle and wealth; tovfeoli and Grothic 
fodlm are really the same word as the Latin pemis, 
the modern German vieh. 

The act of ploughing is called araiio in Latin ; 
arosis in Greek : and I believe that aroma^ too, in the 
sense of perfume, had the same origin. To derive 
ardma from, the root ghrd, to smell, is difficult, be- 
cause there are no parallel cases in which an initial 
gh is dropt in Greek and replaced by a. But aroma 
occurs not only in the sense of sweet herbs, but 
likewise in that of field-fruits in general, such as 
barley and others. The general meaning, therefore, 
of the word may have become restricted, like that 
of sjpicesy originally especes^ and herbs of the field or 
ardmata^ particularly those offered at sacrifices, may 
have assumed the sense of sweet herbs.^ 

A more primitive formation of the root ar seems to 
be the Greek em, earth, the Sanskrit ir4 or i^Za, the 
Old High-German 6>o, the Gaelic ire, irionn. It meant 

^ I retract a guess which I expressed in former editions that arihm 
may have meant originally the smell of a ploughed field. That the smell 
of a ploughed field was appreciated by the , ancients may be seen from 
the words of Jacob (Grenesis xxvii. 27), ‘ the smell of my son is as the 
smell of a field which the Lord has blessed.’ But ardmata meant clearly 
substances first, before it assumed the modern sense of odour. See 
Greeh Thesaurus by Stephanus, ed. Bidot, s,:V. , ^ ' 
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originally tte ploughed land, afterwards earth iti 
general. Eyen the word earth., the Gothic airtha,^ 
the AnglO“Saxon eorthe^ must have been taken origi- 
nally in the sense of ploughed or cultivated land. 
The derivative ar-^meniumy formed like ju-mentuMy 
would naturally have been applied to any aninfal fit 
for ploughing and other labour in the fields whether 
ox or horse.^ 

As agriculture was the principal labour in that 
early state of society when we must suppose most of 
our Aryan words to have been foi'med and fixed in 
their definite meanings, we may well understand how 
a word which originally meant this special kind of 
labour was afterwards used to signify labour in 
general. The most natural tendency in the growth 
of words and of their meanings is from the special 
to the general; thus regere and guhernarey which 
originally meant to steer a ship, took the general 
sense of governing. To eqmpy which originally was 
to furnish a ship (French eguvper and esguify from 
seldfoy ship), came to mean furnishing in general. 
'Now in modern German, ■ar'beit means simply lahowr; 
arheitsam means industrious. In Gothic, too, arhaips 
is only used to express labour and trouble in general. 
But in Old ITorse, erfidhi means chiefly ^loughingy 
and afterwards labour in general ; and the same word 
in Anglo-Saxon, earfodh or earfedhcy is labour. Of 

® G-rimra remarks justly that airtha could not he derived from arjan, 
on account of the difference in the vowels^ But airtha is a much more 
ancient formation, and comes from the root ar, which root, again, was 
originally ri or ir (Benfey, Knrse Gr. p. 27). From this primitive root 
ri or ir, we must derive both the Sanskrit ir^ or and the Gothic 
airtha. The latter would correspond to the Sanskrit ri ta. The true 
meaning of the Sanskrit 1^24 is earth. The Brahmans .explain it as 
prayer, but this is not its original meaning, 

* "Corssen objects to this derivation in his Kritische Bdtrdge, p. 241, 
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course we might equally suppose that, as lalower, 
from meaning one who labours in general, came to 
take the special sense of an agricul'tural labourer 
so a/rheit, from meaning work in general, came to 
be applied, in Old Norse, to the work of ploughing. 
But as the root of erJidM seems to be a/r, our first 
explanation is the more plausible. Besides, the 
simple ar in Old Norse means ploughing and labour, 
and the Old High-German art has likewise the sense 
of ploughing.'^ 

The Greek a^oma and the Latin arvum, a field, 
hare to be referred to the root ar, to plough. And as 
ploughing was not only one of the earliest kinds of 
labour, but also one of the most primitiTe arts, I have 
no doubt that the Latin ars, artis, and our own word 
■orf, meant originally the art of all arts, first taught 
to mortals by the goddess of all wisdom, the art of 
cultivating the land. In Old High-German arunti, 
in Anglo-Saxon mrmd, mean simply work ; but they, 
too, must originally have meant the special work of 
agriculture ; and in the English errand, and errand- 
hoy, the same word is stiU in existence. 

But ar did not only mean to plough, or to cut 
open the land ; it was transferred at a very early 
time to the ploughing of the sea, or rowing. Thus 
Shakespeare says : — 

Make the sea serre them ; which they ear and wound 

With keels. 

’ Grimm derires arheit, Qathia- ariaiihs, Old High-German arapeit, 
Modern High-G-erman arheit, directly from the (3-othic o-Thja^ heir ; hut 
admits a relationship between arlga and the root arjan, to plough. Ho 
identihes arbja with the Slavonic rob, servant slave, and arbeit with 
rabota, CQT vk, supposing that sons and heirs were the first natural slaves. 
He supposes even a relationship between rahota. and the Latin labor 
^{German IHctionasry^ s, v. Arbeit). 
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In Frencla famher le grand fre means to row or 
to cut througi. the green sea,® ^ In a similar manner, 
we find that Sansfait derives from ar the substan- 
tive aritra, not in the sense of a plough, but in the 
sense of a rudder. In Anglo-Saxon we find the 
simple form ar, the English oar, as it were the 
plough-share of the water. The Greek also had 
used the root ar in the sense of rowing ; for ereUs 
in Greek is a rower, and their word iri-er-es meant 
originally a ship with thi'ee oars, or with three rows 
of oars,^^ a trireme. 

This comparison of ploughing and rowing is of fre- 
quent occurrence in ancient languages. The English 
word the Slavonic jpZo^6^, has been identified 

with the Sanskrit pla va,^ ^ a ship and with the Greek 
ploimiy ship. As the Aryans spoke of a ship plough- 
ing the sea, they also spoke of a plough sailing across 
the field $ and thus it was that the same names were 
applied to botli.^^ In English dialects, plough or 

® Eott, Biudim mr Mythologies s. 321. 

® Latin remus (Old Irisli ram) for resmus, connected -with iperfjiSs, 
From ipirifis, %€crcrw ; and virrjperTjs, servant, helper. Eostrum from 
rodere. 

Of. Eur. Eec, 455, a\ii]pr}s. *Afi(p‘fipTjs means having oars on 
both sides. 

” From Sanskrit pin, irAeo?: cf, fleet and float. 

Other similes: liyts and ploughshare, derived by Plutarch 
fcom^'S-, hoar, Qucsst, Conv. iv. 5, 2, Se vy aTroxpV<^rr,(Tai Koi riiMcrOai 
Keyovcrt* irpurTj jhp <rxl<Fotxra. rip nrpovxovTi rrjs opox^s^ (paort, r^y yi^y^ 
Xxvos apScrecds edrjKe, koX rb ^vgcos ixpijyijmro ^pyoy* *6d€y ml roUpopa 
yepicBat ipyaXelcp \4yov<ri hrh r^s v6s. A plough is said to he called 
a pig^s nose. The Latin porcaj a ridge between two furrows, is derived 
from porous f hog; and the Oerman furichas furrow, is connected with 
farahs boar. Tmporciior was an Italian deity presiding over the drawing 
of furrows. Fab. Pietor. ap, JServ. Virg, <?. i. 21, ‘imporcitor quiporcas^ 
in agro facit arando.^ The Sanslcrit v?*ika, wolf, from vrask, to tear, 
is used for plough (Rigveda, i. 117, 21). G-odara?ia, earth-tearer. 
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plotu is still used in tlie general sense of wagon or 
conveyance.^^ 

We miglit follow the offshoots of this root ar still 
farther, but the mimber of words which we have 
examined in yarions languages will suffice to show 
what is meant by a predicative root. In all these 
words ar is the radical element, all the rest is merely 
formative. The root ar is called a predicative root, 
because, in whatever composition it enters, it predi- 
cates one and the same conception, whether of the 
plough, or the rudder, or the ox, or the field. Even 
in such a word as artistic^ the predicative power of 
the root ar may still be perceived, though, of course, 
as it were by means of a powerful telescope only. 
The Brahmans, who call themselves arya in India, 
were no more aware of the real origin of this name 
and its connection with agricultural labour, than 
the artist who, now speaks of his art as a divine 
inspiration suspects that the ^rd which he uses 
was originally applicable pply to so gpimitive an art 
as that of ploughing. ^ 

We shall now examine another family of words, in 
order to see by what process the radical elements of 
words were first discovered. 

Let us take the word res^ectahle. It is a word of 

is another word for plough in Sanskrit. Gothic hoha^ plough = Sanskrit- 
koka, wolf. See Grimm, Deutsche Sjprache, and Kuhn, Indische Studien, 
vol, i. p. 321, 

In the Yale of Blackmore, a wagon is caXledi plough ot^iow; and 
mil (Anglo-Saxon s^l) is ns^ for ar atrum (Bmes, Dorset Dialect, 
p. 369). Plough does not occur in Anglo-Saxon writers ; and Southern 
authors of the thirteeenth and fourteenth centuries employ it only in com- 
pound terms, as plow-land, etc. In the Southern dialects the word for 
plough is zmh, Anglo-Saxon mlh. See B. Morris, Ayenhite of Inwyt, 
preface, p. Ixxi. 
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Latin^ not of Saxon origin. In respeetaMUs we easily 
distingnishi the yerb respectare and the termination 
hilis. We then separate the prefix wMch leaves 
spectate^ and we trace spectare as a participial for- 
mation back to the Latin verb spicere or specere^ 
meaning to see, to look. In specere^ again, we^dis- 
titignisli between the changeable termination era and 
the unchangeable remnant spec, which we call the 
root. This root we expect to find in Sanskrit and the 
other Aryan languages ; and so we do. In Sanskrit 
the more usual form is pas, to see, without the s; 
but spas also is found in spasa, a spy 5 in spashjfa 
and vi-spash^a, clear, manifest; and in the Vedie 
spas, a guardian. In the Teutonic family we find 
^peh6n in Old High-German, meaning to look, to spy, 
to contemplate; and speha^ the English spy.^^ In 
Greek, the root ^ek has been changed into shep^ 
which exists in $keptoma% I look, I examine : from 
whence a^^spi^&os, an. examiner or enquirer; in theo- 
logical language, a sceptic, and epishopos^ an over- 
seer; in ecclesiastical language, a bishop. Let us 
now examine the various ramifications of this root. 
Beginning with respectalley we found that it originally 
meant a j)erson who deserves Tespecty respect meaning 
looking hack. We pass by common objects or persons 
without noticing them, whereas we turn back to look 
again at those which deserve our admiration, our 
regard, our respect. This was the original meaning 
ot respect and respeetabUy nor need we be surprised at 
this if we consider that noihy nohilis in Latin, con- 
veyed originaUy no more than the idea of a person 

^f^^ogische Forschungen, s. 267; Benfey, Gnechisches 
nurmworterbuch, s. 236. 
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that deserves to be known; for nobilis stands for 
gnoiilis, just as nomm stands for gnomen, or natm 

for gnatuB. 

‘With respect to’ has now become almost a mere 
preposition. Tor if we say, ‘ With respect to this 
poin-! I have no more to say,’ this is the same as, 

‘ I have no more to say on this point.’ 

Again, as in looting back we single out a person, 
the adjective respective, and the adverb respectively, 
are used almost in the same sense as special, or 
singly. 

The English respite is the Norman modification of 
respeetus, the French repit. Mepit meant originally 
looking back, reviewing the whole evidence. A 
criminal received so many days ad respeetum, ip 
re-examine the case. Aftenvards it was said that 
the prisoner had received a respite, that is to say, 
had obtained a re-examination; and at last a verb 
was formed, and it was said that a person had been 
respited. 

As specere, to see, with the preposition re, came 
to mean respect, so with the preposition de, down, 
it forms the Latin despicere, meaning to look down, 
the English despise. The French d^ii (Old French 
despit) means no longer contempt, though it is 
the Latin despectus, but rather anger, vexation, 8e 
dapiier is, to be vexed, to fret. ‘ Hn depit de lui’ 
is originally ‘angry vrith him,’ then ‘in spite of 
him;’ and the English spite, in spite of, spiteful, are 
mere abbreviations of despite, in despite of, despiteful, 
and have no more to do with the spitting of cats, 
than souris (sorex), mouse, has vsrith sowrire (subijidere), T 
to laugh. 
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As de means down from above, so sub means np 
jfrom below, and this added to specere, to loot, gives 
ns suspicere^ Buspicari, to look up, in the sense of to 
snspect.^^ From it suspicion^ suspicious ; and likewise 
the French soupgan^ even in such phrases as ‘ There 
is a sonp§oii of chicory in this cofiee,' meaning jhst a 
touch, just the smallest atom of chicory* 

As circum means round about, so circumspect means, 
of course, cautions, careful. 

With m, meaning into, specere forms impicere^ to 
inspect, hence inspector^ inspection. 

With ady towards, specere becomes adspicere^ to loot 
at a thing. Hence adspectus^ the aspect, the look or 
appearance of things. 

So with prOy forward, ^ecere became prospicere; 
and gave rise to such words as prospectusy as it were 
a look onty prospectimy &c. Wibh co?i,.with5 spicere 
forms conspiceroy to see together, conspectusy con- 
spicuous. We saw before in respecialley that a new 
word, speciarey is formed from the participle of spicere. 
This, with the preposition ex, out, gives us the Latin 
expectarey the English to expect, to look out ; with its 
derivatives. 

Auspicious is another word which contains our 
root as the second of its component elements. The 
Latin auspicium stands for avispiciumy and meant 
the looking out for certain birds which were con- 
sidered to be of good or bad omen to the success of 
any public or private act. Hence auspicious is the 

The Greek uTrJSpa, askance, is derived from ihrb, and Spa,, wliich is 
connected with SepKofjLai,-! see; the Sanskrit dr is. In Sanskrit, how- 
ever, the more primitive root dri, or dar, has likewise been preserved, 
and is of frequent occurrence, particnlarlv if joined with the preposition 
d; tad l,dritya, with respect to this. 
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sense of Incky, Haru-s^ex was tte name gwen to 
a person wlio foretold the future from the inspec- 
tion of the entrails of animals.^® We also have the 
feminine harmjpica^ formed like vestispica^ a ward- 
robe-keeper. 

Again, from specere^ speculum was formed, in the 
sense of looking-glass, or any other means of looking 
at oneself ; and from it specular^ the English to spe- 
culatOy speculative^ &c. 

But there are many more offshoots of this one 
root. Thus, the Latin speculum^ looking-glass, 
became specchio in Italian 5 and the same word, 
though in a roxmdabout way, came into Ei^ench, as 
the adjective ^piegU^ waggish. The origin of this 
French word is curious. There exists in German a 
famous cycle of stories, mostly tricks played by a 
half-historical, half-mythical character of the name 
of JEulenspiegel^ or Owl-glass. These stories were 
translated into French, and the hero was known at 
first by the name of TTlespiegle^ which name, con- 
tracted afterwards into EspihgUy became a general 
name for every wag. 

As the French borrowed not only from Latin, but 
likewise from^the Teutonic languages, we meet the^‘‘e, 
side by side with the derivatives of the Latin specersy 
the Old High-German speMuy slightly disguised as 
epieTy to spy, the Italian spiare. The German word 
for a spy was spehay and this appears in Old French 
as espiey in Modern French as espion. 

One of the most prolific branches of the same root, 
is the Latin species. Whether we take species in the 
sense of a perennial succession of similar individuals 
See Oki^sjrom a German Workshojpf ai. p. 177. 
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in continual generations (Jussieu), or look upon, it 
as existing only as a category of thonglit (Agassiz)^ 
species was intended originally as tke literal transla- 
tion of tke Greek eidos as opposed to genos or genus. 
The Greeks classified things originally according 
to Mnd and form, and though these terms were 
afterwards technically defined by Aristotle, their 
etymological meaning is in reality the most appro- 
priate. Things may be classified either because they 
are of the same gmus or Mnd, that is to say, because 
they had the same origin ; this gives us a genealo- 
gical classification : or they can be classified because 
they have the same appearance, eidosy or foTniy 
without claiming for them a common origin ; and 
this gives us a morphological classification. It was, 
however, in the Aristotelian, and not in its etymo- 
logical sense, that the Greek eidos was rendered in 
Latin by speciesy meaning the subdivision of a genus, 
the class of a family. Hence the French esphcy a 
kind ; the English ^ecialy in the sense of particular 
as opposed to general. There is little of the root 
spas, to see, left in a special trainy or a special mes- 
senger; y§t the connection, though not apparent, can 
be restored with perfect certainty. We frequently 
hear the expression to specify. A man specifies his 
grievances. What does it mean? The mediseval 
Latin specificus is a literal translation of the Greek 
eidopoios. This means what makes or constitutes an 
eidos or species. How, in classification, what con- 
stitutes a species is that particular quality which, 
superadded to other qualities, shared in common by 
all the members of a genus, distinguishes one class 
from all other classes. Thus the specific character 
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wMcb. distinguislies man from, all other animals is 
reason or language. Specific, therefore, assumed 
the sense of distinguishing or distinct^ and the verb 
to sjpecify conveyed the meaning of enumerating 
distinctly, or one by one. I finish with the French 
epicitr, a respectable grocer, but originally a man 
who sold drugs. The different kinds of drugs which 
the apothecary had to sell were spoken of, with a cer- 
tain learned air, as species^ not as drugs in general, 
but as peculiar drugs and special medicines. Hence 
the chymist or apothecary is still called speziale in 
Italian, his shop spszisria}'^ In French species^ which 
regularly became espke^ assumed a new form to ex- 
press drugs, namely, epices; the English spices, the 
German Spezereien. Hence the famous pain d^&pices, 
gingerbread nuts, and Spicier^ a grocer. If you try 
for a moment to trace spicy, or a well-spiced article, 
back to the simple root specere, to look, you will 
understand that marvellous power of language which, 
out of a few simple elements, has created a variety of 
names hardly surpassed by the unbounded variety of 
nature herself. 

I say ^ out of a few simple elements,’ for the 
number of what we call full predicative roots, such as 
ar, to plough, or spa6‘, to look, is indeed small. 

A root is necessarily monosyllabic.^® Boots consist- 
ing of more than one syllable can always be proved 
to be derivative roots, and even among monosyllabic 

Generi colonial^ colonial goods.—Marsh, Lectures, p. 253. In 
Spanish, generos, merchandise. 

Many derivatives might have been added, such as specimen, spec- 
tator, le spectacle, spkialitt, spectrum, spectacles, specious, specula, etc. 

Of. W. von Hiimholdt, Verschiedenkeit, s. 376 ; Pott, Mym, ForscL 
ii. s. 216, 311. 
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roots it is necessary to distingnisli between priinitiye, 
secondary, and tertiary roots. 

A. Primitive roots are those wMcb consist 

(1^ of one vowel; for instance, i, to go. 

(2) of one vowel and one consonant ; for instance, 

ad, to eat. 

(3) of one consonant and one vowel; for instance, 

da, to give. 

B. Secondary roots are those which consist 

(1) of one consonant, vowel, and consonant ; for 
instance, tnd, to strike. 

In these roots either the first or the last consonant 
is modificatory. 

C. Tertiary roots are those which consist 

(1) of consonant, consonant, and vowel ; for in- 

stance, pin, to fl.ow. 

(2) of vowel, consonant, and consonant ; for in- 

stance, ard, to hnrt. 

(8) of consonant, consonant, vowel, and conso- 
nant ; for instance, spas, to see. 

(4) of consonan’l, consonant, vowel, consonant, 
and consonant; for instance, spand, to 
tremble. 

The primary roots are the most important in the 
early history of language; but their predicative 
power being generally of too indefinite a character 
to answer the purposes of advancing thought, they 
were soon encroached upon and almost supplanted 
by secondary and tertiary radicals. 

In the secondary roots we can frequently observe 
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that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to nnodifieation. The 
root retains its general meaning, which is slightly 
modified and determined by the changes of the final 
consonants. Thus, besides , tnd (tudati), we have 
in Sanskrit tup (topati, tnpati, and tuinpati), 
meaning to strike ; Greek typ-to. We meet like* 
wise with tubh (tnbhnati, tnbhyati, tobhate), 
to strike ; and, according to Sanskrit grammarians, 
with tnph (tophati, tnphati, tumphati). Then 
there iS a root tngr (tn'}^^ati, topati), to strike, to 
excite; another root, tnr (tntorti), to which the 
same meaning is ascribed; another, tnr (tiiryate), 
to hnrt. Then there is the farther derivative tnrv 
(turvati), to strike, to conquer; there is tuh (to- 
hati), to pain, to vex ; and there is tns (tosate), to 
which Sanskrit grammarians attribute the sense of 
striking. 

Although we may caE aE these verbal bases roots, 
they stand to the first class in about the same rela- 
tion as the trihteral Semitic roots to the more primi- 
tive biliteraL^® 

In the third class we shaE find that one of the two 
consonants is always a semivowel, nasal, or sibEant, 
these being more variable than the other consonants, 
and we can almost always point to one consonant as 
of later origin, and added to a biconsonantal root in 
order to render its meaning more special. Thus we 
have, besides spa^, the root pa^, and eved this root 
has been traced; back by* Pott to a more primitive as. 
Thus vand, again, is a mere strengthening of the 
root vad, like mand of mad, like yu-na-gf and 
Benloew, A^ergu gMralj pp. 28 seq. 
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of jug. The root jug, to join, and yndli, 
to figM, botli point back to a root jn, to mingle, and 
this simple root lias been preserved in Sanskrit. We 
may well understand that a root, baving tbe general 
meaning of mingling or being together, should be 
employed to express both the friendly joinii^ of 
hands and the engaging in hostile combat ; but we 
may equally understand that language, in its progress 
to clearness and definiteness, should have desired a 
distinction between these two meanings, and should 
gladly have availed herself of the two derivatives, 
jug and yiidh, to mark this distinction. 

Sanskrit grammarians have reduced the whole 
growth of their language to 1,706 roots, that is to 
say, they have admitted so many radicals in order to 
derive from them, according to their system of gram- 
matical derivation, all nouns, verbs, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, which 
occur in Sanskrit. According to our explanation of 
a root, however, this number of 1,706 would have to 
be reduced considerably, and tboi^gh a few new roots 
would likewise have to be added which Sanskrit 
grammarians failed to discover, yet the number of 
primitive sounds, expressive of definite meanings, 
requisite for the etymological analysis of the whole 
Sanskrit dictionary would not amount to even one- 
third of that number. Hebrew has been reduced to 

Benfey, Kurse Grammatih^ § 151 : — 

Boots of the 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 classes , . 226 
Boots of tlie 1, 4, 6, 10 classes . . . 1,480 

• 

1,706 

including 143 of the 10th class. 

See also S 61 ; Pott, Etym. Eorsch, (2 ed.), n. p. 283 ; Bopp, Veral. Gr, 
§ 109* 3; 109^ 1, note. 
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about SOO roots/= and I doubt whether we want a 
larger number for Sanskrit. This shows a wise 
spirit of economy on the part of primitive language, 
foi the possibility of forming new roots for everv 
new impression was almost unlimited. Even if we 
put the number of letters only at twenty-four, the 
possible number of biliteral and tiiliteral roots would 
amount together to 14,400;^^ whereas Chinese, thou<rh 
abstaining from composition and derivation, and 
therefore requiring a larger number of radicals 
any other language, was satisfied with about 450.=^ 
With these 4S0 sounds, raised to 1,263 by various 
accents and intonations, the Chinese have produced a 
dictionary of fi-om 40,000 to 50,000 words.^' 

’*■ “ ^ Clialdee words in the Old Testament. Benloew 

I 2 I ' “f eotMcat 600, of Modern German at 

m language has about 1,000 roots - 

Forsck 11 . b. 73. Grimm has compiled a list of 462 strong 
verbs in_ the Teutonic family, Of. Grammatii, i. 1030 ; Pott, Mi/m. 
Fmeh. u. s. 7o. Dobrowsby (/Ks&'i:. Ungm Shviccs, p. 256) gfves 
l,60o radicals of the Slavic languages. 

Leibniz {De Arte comhinatoria^ Opp, tom. ii. pp, 387, 388, ed Du- 
tens). ‘ Guoties situs literarum in alpliabeto sit variabilis ; 23 Uterarum 
linguae latmse variationes simt 26,852,016,738,884,976,640,000 ■ 24 
Merarm Germamesa linguae, 620,448,701,738.239,739,360 000 ’ Of 
Fo% Etfm. FotA, ii. s. 9; Jean Fml,LAen FibeU, s. 160. ' Plut.' 
Qumst. Cmviv. riii. 9, 3. Bero/cpdrijs SJ -riy tS>v avWaPSy hpiS/iby %v 
y.,yyil,,ya irpir iUA„Aa 
ml livpiams (Avpicov. 

■ *'’® 'difference being chiefly occa- 

sioned by Morriwn not counting aspirated words as distinct from the 
non-aspirated. The number would be much greater if the ftual fa and 
the soft initials ff. d,h, f,, &c., were still in existence, as under the 
Mongolian dynasty. There would then be at least 700 radicals. The 
sounds attach^ to Chinese characters in the thirteenth century are ex- 
pressed alphaheticaUy in old Mongolian writings.’— Edkins. Mandarin 
Grammar^ pp. 44-, 45 . ° ’ 

“ The exact number in the Imperial Diotionaiy of Khang-hi 

X 2 
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It is clear, however, that in addition to these 
predicative m>ots, we want another class of radical 
elements to enable ns to aeconnt for the fall growth 
of language. With the 400 or 500 predicative roots 
at her disposal, language would not have been at a 
loss to coin names for all things that come under our 
cognisance. Language is a thrifty housewife. Con- 
sider the variety of ideas that were expressed by the 
one I'oot spas, and you will see that with 500 such 
roots she might form a dictionary sufficient to satisfy 
the wants, however extravagant, of her hushand — 
the human mind. If each root yielded fifty deriva- 
tives, we should have. 25,000 words. .Now, we are 
told on good authority, by a country clergyman, 
that some of the labourers in his parish had not 800 
words in their vocabulary. The cuneiform iiiscrip- 
tioBS of Persia contain no more than 879 words, 181 
of these being proper names. The vocabulary of the 
ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known 
to us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, amounts to 
about 658 words.^^ . The libretto of an Italian opera 

amounts to 42,718. About one-foiirtb part has become obsolete ; and 
one~baIf of the rest may be considered of rare occurrence, thus leaving 
only about 15,000 words in actual use. ^Tbe exact number of tbe 
classical characters is 42,718. Many of them are no longer in use in 
the modem language, but- they occur in the canonical and the classical 
books. They may be found sometimes in official documents, when an 
attempt is made at imitating the old style. A considerable portion of 
these are names of persons, places, mountains, rivers, &e. In order to 
compete for the place of imperial historian, it was necessary to know 
9,000, which were collected in a separate manual.’ — Stanislas Julien. 

The Study of the English Language by A. B’Orsey, p. lo. 

This is the number of words in the Vocabulary given by Bunsen, 
SB the first volume of his Egypt, pp. 453-491. Several of these words, 
however, though identical in "sound, must be separated etymologically, 
and later researches ' have still further increased the number. The 
number of hieroglyphic groups in Sharpe’s Egyptian Ekroglyghics, 1861, 
amounts to 2,030, 
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seldom displays a greater variety.^® A wed-educated 
person in England, wdo has been at a public school 
and at the university, who reads his Bible, his 
Shakespeare, the Times^ and aU the books of Mudie^s 
Library, seldom uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 
words in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers 
and close reasoners, who avoid vague and general 
expressions, and wait till they find the word that 
exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger stock ; 
and eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 
10,000. The Hebrew Testament says all that it has 
to say with 5,642 words ; Milton’s works are built 
up with 8,000 ; and Shakespeare, who probably dis- 
played a greater variety of expression than any writer 
in any language, produced all his plays with about 
15,000 words.^^ 

Five hundred roots, therefore, considering their 
fertility and pliancy, was more than was wanted for 

Marsh, Lectures, p. 182, M. Thommorel stated the number of 
words in the dictionaries of Bobertson and Webster as 43,686. Todd’s 
edition of Johnson, however, is said to contain 68,000 words, and the 
later editions of Webster have reached the number of 70,000, counting 
the participles of the present and perfect as independent vocables. 
Pliigel estimated the number of words in his own dictionary at 94,464, 
of which 65,085 are simple, 29,379 compound. This was in 1843 ; and he 
then expressed a hope that in his next edition the number of words would 
far exceed 100,000. This is the number fixed upon by Mr. Marsh as 
the minimum of the co^ia wcahuhrum in English. See the Saturday 
Beview, Nov. 2, 1861. ‘Adamantinos Eorais invenit in veteri Aeade- 
miae Parisiensis dictionario 29,712 contineri ; in Johnsoniano 36,784 ; 
in linguse Armeniaese voeahulaiio 50,000 ; sed in thesauri Btephaniani 
editione Londinensi, 150,000.’ Cf. Pott, Etym* Borsch, ii. s. 78. 

Varro, E. L. vi. § 35. ‘ Horum verborum si primigenia sunt ad mille, 
ut Coseonius scribit, ex eorum declinationibus verborum diserimina 
quingenta mxUia esse possunt, ideo quia singuHs verbis primigeniis cir- 
citer quingentse species declinationibus fiunt. Primigenia dicuntur 
verba ut lego, scribo, sto, sedeo et cetera quse non stint ab alioquo verbo, 
sed suas habent radices.’ 

^ Benan, Eistoire, p.l38. 
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the dictionary of our primitive ancestors. And yet 
they wanted something more. If they had a root 
expressive of light and splendour, that root might 
have formed the, predicate in the names of sun, and 
moon, and stars, and heaven, day, morning, dawn, 
spring, gladness, joy, beauty, majesty, love, friend, 
gold, riches, &c. But if they wanted to express here 
and there^ ivho^ %vha% this, that, thou-, he, they would 
have found it impossible to discover any predicative 
root that could be applied to this purpose. Attempts 
have been indeed made to trace these words back to 
predicative roots ; but if we are told that the demon^ 
strative root ta, this or there, may be derived from 
a predicative root tan, to extend, we find that even in 
our modern languages, the demonstrative pronouns 
and particles are of two primitive and independent 
a nature to allow of so artificial an interpretation. 
The sound ta or sa, for this or there, is as involun- 
tary, as natural, as independent an expression as any 
of the predicative roots, and although some of these 
demonstrative, or pronominal, or local roots, for all 
these names have been applied to them, may be 
traced back to a predicative source, we must admit a 
small class of independent radicals, not predicative 
in the usual sense of the word, but simply pointing, 
simply expressive. of existence under certain more or 
less definite, local or temporal prescriptions. 

It will be best to give one illustration at least of 
a pronominal root and its influence in the formation 
of words. 

languages, and particularly in Chinese, a 
predicative root may by itself be used as a noun, or 
a verb, or an adjective or adverb. Thus the Chinese 
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sound ta means, without any change of form, great, 
greatness, and to be great.^^ If ta stands before a 
substantive, it has the meaning of an adjective. Thus 
fa /m means a great man. If ta stands after a sub- 
stantive, it is a predicate, or, as we should say, a verb. 
Thus jm ta {ot jin ta ye) would mean the man is 
great.^^ Or again, jm ngo U would mean 

man bad, law not bad. Here we see that there is no 
outward distinction whatever between a root and a 
word, and that a noun is distinguished from a verb 
merely by its collocation in a sentence. 

In other languages, however, and particularly in 
the Aryan languages, no predicative root can by 
itself form a word. Thus in Latin there is a root 
luoy to shine. In order to have a substantive, such 
as light, it was necessary to add a pronominal or 
demonstrative root, this forming the general subject 
of which the meaning contained in the root is to be 
predicated. Thus by the addition of the pronominal 
element e we have the Latin noun, luc-Sy the light, or 
literally, shining-there. Let us add a personal pro- 
noun, and we have the verb lue-e-Sy shining-thou, 
thou shinest. Let us add other pronommal deriva- 

Endlieher, CUnesisclie GrrammatiJc, § 128 . 

If two words are placed likej^'iw ta^ the first may form the predicate 
of the second, the second being used as a substantive. Thus jm ta 
might mean the greatness of man, but in this case it is more usual to 
S'Ay jin thi ta. 

‘ Another instance : ehen^ virtue ; ex. jm tcU the virtue of 
man : chen, virtuous ; ex. chmjin, the virtuous man : ch$n^ to approve ; 
ex. chen tchi^ to find it good ; chen, well ; ex. ohen to sing well.* — 
Stanislas Julien. 

Ye is placed at the end to show the verbal character of ngo; with- 
out it we should translate * the badness of naan,* while m li would 
mean *man hates law.’ 
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tives^ and we get tlie adjectives, kicidusy luculentusy 
lucerna^ &c. 

It would be a totally mistaken view, bowever, were 
we to suppose tbat all derivative elements, all tbat 
remains of a word after tlie predicative i^oot bas^^been 
removed, must be traced back to pronominal roots. 
We bave only to look at some of our own modern 
derivatives in order to be convinced that many of 
them were originally predicative, that they entered 
into composition with tbe principal predicative root, 
and then dwindled down to mere suffixes. Thus 
scape in landscape^ and tbe more frequent ship in 
hardsMpy are both derived from tbe same root wbicb 
we bave in Gothic,®^ shapa^ sMpy shopum, to create ; 
in Anglo-Saxon, scape^ scSp^ scopon. It is tbe same as 
tbe German derivative schaft, in Gesellschaft^ &c. So 
again dom in wisdom or Christendom is derived from 
tbe same root wbicb we bave in to do. It is tbe same 
as tbe German thum in Ghristenthum^ tbe Anglo- 
Saxon d6m in cyning-dom^ Konigthum. Hood^ tbe 
Anglo-Saxon had means state or I'anlc ; but in man- 
hoody child-hood^ hrother-hood, oieighhour-hoody it be- 
comes a mere abstract suffix.®'^ 

Tbe same bolds good with regard to more ancient 
languages. Thus in Sanskrit may a is used as a 

Grrimm, Deutsche Grammatih, b. ii. s. 52i. 

Spenser, She^heard^s Calender, Eebraarie (ed. Collier, j. p. 25) 

* Cnddie, I wote tbou kenst little good 
So yainly t’advannce thy headlesse hood 

(for thy headlessness ; hood, the Grerman heit, is a termination denoting 
estate, as manhood. — T..Warton,) ° 

In Old High-G-erman and deomuai mean the same thing; in 
modem German we have only Demuth, lit. servant-hood, humility. See 
also infra, p. 332, note 26. 
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secondary suffix to form words sueh. as asm. am ay a, 
made of stone^ mrinmaya, made of eartli or loam, 
and its original meaning is hardly felt. Yet there 
can he little doubt that may a comes from the root 
m4, laiyate, to measure, to make, and was originally 
an independent word, like mita, or vimita, made of. 
This we see more clearly in go may a, which means 
not only bovinm^ but cow dung. In Greek a trace of 
the same suffix has been preserved in dvBpo-^fMsosy ori- 
ginally made of men, but used in the sense of human, 
e.g. Od. ix. 297 : dvhpofim Kps sScov^ eating human 
flesh ; 11. xL 638 ; opbCKov dvBpofisovp a crowd of men.^^ 

Most of the terminations of declension and conju- 
gation are demonstrative roots, and the $y for instance, 
of the third person singular, he loves, can be proved 
to have been originally the demonstrative pronoun 
of the third person. It was originally not s but t 
This will require some explanation. The termination 
of the third person singular of the present is ti in 
Sanskrit. Thus dd, to give, becomes dad^ti, he 
gives: dh&, to place; dadhdti, he places. 

In Greek this ti is changed into si; just as the 
Sanskrit tv am, the Latin tuy thou, appears in Greek 
as sy. Thus Greek diddsi corresponds to Sanskrit 
dadati; iitliesi to dadhdti. In the course of time, 
however, every Greek $ between two vowels, in a ter- 
mination, was elided. Thus genos does not form 
the genitive genesosy like the Latin genuSy genesis or 
generisy but geneos^genk)us. The dative is not genesi 
(the Latin generi), but genei=gen€i. In the same 
manner all the regular verbs have ei for the termi- 
nation of the third person singnlar* But tMs ei 

V. 4, 21* 
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sta^nds for ed. Tkus iyptei stands for typtes% and 
this for typteii. 

The Latin drops the final % and instead of U has t 
Thus we get ama% dicit 

Now there is a law to which I alluded bpfore, 
I which is called Grimm’s Law. According to it every 
1 tenuis in Latin is in Gothic represented by its cor- 
I responding aspirate. Hence^ instead of t, we should 
* expect in Gothic th; and so we find indeed in Gothic 
hahai^, instead of Latin liahet This aspirate likewise 
appears in Anglo-Saxon, where he loves is lufath. It 
is x^reserved in the Biblical he loveth, and it is only 
in modern English that it gradually sank to s. In 
the s of he loveSy therefore, we have a demonstrative 
root, added to the predicative root love^ and this $ is 
originally the same as the Sanskrit ti. This ti again 
must be traced back to the demonstrative root t a, this 
or there 5 which exists in the Sanskrit demonstrative 
pronoun tad, the Greek io, the Gothic thaia^ the 
English ijiat; and which in Latin we can trace in 
talisy tantusy tuncy taniy and even in tamefiy an old 
locative in men. We have thus seen that what 
we caU the third person singular of the present is 
in Ideality a simple compound of a predicative root 
with a demonstrative root. It is a compound like 
any other, only that the second part is not predicative, 
but simply demonstrative. As in paymaster we pre- 
dicate pay of master, meaning a person whose office 
it is to pay, so in dadd-ti, give-^hey the ancient 
framers of language simply predicated giving of 
some third person, and this synthetic proposition, 
give-hey is the same as what we now call the third 
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person singular in tlie indicative mood of the present 
tense;, in the active voice.^*" 

We have necessarily confined ourselves in oiir 
analysis of language to that family of languages to 
which our own tongue^ and those with which %ve are 
best acquainted;, belong ; but what applies to Sanskrit 
and the Aryan family applies to the whole realm of 
human speech. Every language, without a single 
exception, that has as yet been cast into the cruciWe 
of comparative grammar, has been found to con- 
tain these two substantial elements, predicative and 
demonstrative roots. In the Semitic family these 
two constituent elements are even more palpable than 
in Sanskrit and Greek. Even before the discovery ^ 
of Sanskrit, and the rise of comparative philolog}^ 
Semitic scholars had successfully traced back the 
whole dictionary of Hebrew and Arabic to a small 
number of roots, and as every root in these languages 
consists of three consonants, the Semitic languages 
have sometimes been called by the name of trhiterai. 

To a still higher degree the constituent elements 
are, as it were, on the very surface in the Turanian 
family of speech. It is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of that family, that, whatever the number of 
prefixes and suffixes, the root must always stand out 
in full relief, and must never be allowed to suffer by 
its contact with derivative elements. 

There is one language, the Chinese, in which no 
analysis of any kind is required for the discovery of 

Each verb in Greek, if conjugated through ail its voices, tenses, 
moods, and persons, yields, together with its participles, about 1,300 
forms. 
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its component parts. It is a language in wliicli no 
coalescence of roots has taken place ; every word is a 
root, and every root is a word. It is^ in fact, the 
most primitive stage in which we can imagine human 
language to have existed. It is language comme il 
faui; it is what we should naturally have expected 
all languages to he. 

There are, no doubt, numerous dialects in Asia, 
Africa, America, and Polynesia, which have not yet 
been dissected by the knife of the gTammarian ; but 
we may be satisfied at least with this negative evi- 
dence, that, as yet, no language which has passed 
through the ordeal of grammatical analysis has ever 
disclosed any but these two constituent elements. 

The problem, therefore, of the origin of language, 
which seemed so perplexing and mysterious to the 
ancient philosophers, assumes a much simpler aspect 
with us. We have learnt what language is made of; 
we have found that everything in language, except 
the roots, is intelligible, and can be accounted for. 
There is nothing to surprise us in the combination of 
the predicative and demonstrative roots which led to 
the building up of aU the languages with which we 
are acquainted, from Chinese to English. It is not 
5 only conceivable, as Professor Pott remarks, ‘^that 
i the formation of the Sanskrit language, as it is 
handed down to us, may have been preceded by a 
state of the greatest simplicity and entire absence of 
inflections, such as is exhibited to the present day 
by the Chinese and other monosyllabic languages.’ 
It is absolutely impossible that it should have been 
otherwise. After we have seen that all languages 
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must liave started from tliis CMnese or monosyllabic 
stage, tbe only portion of tbe problem of tbe origin 
of languag-e that remains to be solved is this : How 
can we account for tbe origin of those predicative 
and demonstrative roots wMcb form tbe constituent 
elements of all human speech, and which have 
hitherto resisted aU attempts at further analysis? 
This problem wiH form the subject of our next two 
lectures. 
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MORPHOLOaiCAL CLASSIPICATIOH. 

P E fiiiislied in our last lecture our analysis of 
language^ and we arrived at tlie result that 
lyredicaiive and demonstrative roots are the sole con- 
stituent elements of human speech. 

We now turn back in order to discover how many 
possible forms of language may be produced by the 
free combination of these constituent elements : and 
we shall then endeavour to find out whether each of 
these possible forms has its real counterpart in some 
or other of the dialects of mankind. We are attempt- 
ing in fact to carry out a morphological classification 
of speech, which is based entirely on the form or 
manner in whi ch roots are put together^ and there- 
fore quite independent of the genealogical classifica- 
tion which, according to its very nature, is based oh 
the formations of language handed down ready-made 
from generation to generation. 

Before, however, we enter on this, the principal 
subject of our present lecture, we have still to 
examine, as briefly as possible, a second family of 
speech, which, like the Aryan, is established on 
the strictest principles of genealogical classification, 
namely, the Semitic, 
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The Semitic family is divided into three hranehes, 
the Aramaic^ the and the Arabic} 

The Aramaic occupies the norths including Syiia, 
Mesopotamia, and part of the ancient kingdoms of 
Babylonia and Assyria. It is known to us chiefly in 
two dialects, the Syriac and Ghaldee. The former 
name is given to the language which has been 
preserved to ns in a translation of the Bible (the 
Pesliitcr) ascribed to the second century, and in the 
rich Christian literature dating from the fourth. It 
is still spoken, though in a very corrupt form, by the 
Nestorians of Kurdistan, near the lakes of Van and 
Urmia, and by some Christian tribes in Mesopotamia ; 
and an attempt has been made by the American 
missionaries,^ stationed at Urmia, to restore this 
dialect to some grammatical correctness by publish- 
ing translations and a grammar of what they call 
the Keo- Syriac language.** 

^ Hisioire gknhmU et Bysthim oomparS des Langzces shnitigiies, par 
Ernest Eenan. Seconde Edition. Paris^ 1858. 

2 ’ Peshito means simple. The Old Testament was translated from 
Hebrew, the Kew Testament from G-reek, abont 200, if not earlier. 
Ephraem Syrns lived in the middle of the fourth centnry. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries the Hestorians of Syria acted as the instruc- 
tors of the Arabs. Their literary and intellectual supremacy bi^an to 
fail in the tenth century. It was revived for a time by Gregorius 
Barhebrseus (Abulfaraj) in the thirteenth century. See Benan, p. 257. 

^ Messrs. Perkins and Stoddard, the .latter the author of a grammar, 
pnldished in the Journal of ike Amerkan Orieoital Society^ voL v. 

* The following extract, from AUon’s Memoir of will show 

how easily even intelligent, persons deceive themselves, or are deceived 
by others, with regard to languages and their relationship : — ‘I shall 
never forget Mr. Sherman’s delight when he found that Dr. Nolan, 
speaking in native Irish, and Asaad y’ Kijatt from Beyroot, speaking in 
Syro-phenieian, could understand each other, so as to hold conversation. 
It seemed to settle the long-disputed point as to Ireland having been 
first peopled by dispersed Phenician mariners.’ P. 215. 
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to US iu Greek only, were most likely composed 
originally in Chaldee, and not in Hebrew. The 
Targums^ again, or translations and paraphrases of 
the Old Testament, written during the centuries im- 
mediately preceding and following the Christian era,^ 
giye us another specimen of the Aramaic, or the 
language of Babylonia, as transplanted to Palestine. 
This Aramaic was the dialect spoken by Christ and 
His disciples. The few authentic words preserved 
in the Hew Testament as spoken by our Lord in His 
own language, such as Talitla hwmi, JEphphaiha, 
Alla, are not iu Hebrew, but in the Chaldee, or Ara- 
maic, as then spoken by the Jews.® 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the literature 
of the Jews continued to be written in the same 
dialect. The Talmud^ of Jerusalem of the fourth, 

5 Renan, pp. 214 seq. : *Le clialdeen bibliqne serait nn dialeete ara- 
m4en Ug^rement b^brais^.^ 

® Arabic, tarjamj to explain ; Dragomm^ Arabic, targamAn. 

^ The most ancient are those of Onkelos and Jonathan, in the second 
century after Christ. Others are much later, later even than the Tal- 
mud. Renan, p. 220, 

® Renan, pp. 220-222. 

® Talmud (instruction) consists of MisTma and Gremara^ Mishna 
means repetition, viz, ^of the Law. It was collected and written down 
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and tliat of Babylon of tbe fiftb century, exhibit 
the Aramean, as spoken by tbe educated Jews set- 
tled in these two localities, though greatly depraved 
and spoiled by an admixture of strange elements. 
This language remained the literary idiom of the 
Jews^ to the tenth century. The lIasora,‘“ and 
the traditional commentary of the Old Testament, 
was written in it about that time. Soon after the 
Jews adopted Arabic as their literary language, and 
retained it to the thirteenth century. They then 
returned to a kind of modernised Hebrew, which 
they still continue to employ for learned discussions. 

It is curious that the Aramaic branch of the 
Semitic family, though originally the language of 
the great kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh, should 
have been preserved to us only in the literature of 
the Jews, and of the Christians of Syria.’ ^ There 
must have been a Babylonian literature, for the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans had acquired a reputation 
which could hardly have been sustamed without a 
literature. Abraham must have spoken Aramaic 
before he emigrated to Canaan. Laban spoke the 
same dialect, and the name which he gave to the 
heap of stones that was to be a witness between him 
and Jacob (Jegar-sahadutha), is Syriac, whereas 
Galeed, the name by which Jacob called it, is He- 
brew.’” If we are ever to recover a knowledge of 
that ancient Babylonian literature, it must be from 

about 218, by Jebuda. Gemarais a continuation and cotnmcntaiy of 
the Mishna: that of Jerusalem was finished towards the end of the 
fourth, that of Babylon towards the end of the fifth century, 

Krst printed in the Babbinic Bible, Venice, 1525, 

See, however, what has been said of Pehlevi, p, 242. 

Quatrem^re, Memoire $ur les NahaUentSf p. I|9. 
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tHe cuneiforni inscriptions lately brought home from 
Babylon and Mneveb. They are certainly written 
in a Semitic language. "'About this there can be no 
longer any doubt. And though the progress in de- 
ciphering ttem has been slow, and slower than was 
at one time expected;, yet there is no reason to 
despair. In a letter;, dated April 1863, Sir Henry 
Eawlinson wrote : — 

^On the clay tablets which we have found at 
Nineveh, and which now are to be counted by thou- 
sands, there are explanatory treatises on almost every 
subject under the sun ; the art of writing, grammars, 
and dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, 
divisions of time, chronology, astronomy, geography, 
history, mythology, geology, botany, &c. In fact 
we have now at our disposal a perfect cyclopssdia of 
Assyrian science.’ 

Considering what has been achieved in deciphering 
one class of cuneiform inscriptions, the Persian, there 
is no reason to doubt that the whole of that cyclo- 
psedia will some day be read with the same ease with 
which we read the mountain records of Darius. 

Thei'e is, however, another miserable remnant of 
what was once the literature of the Chaldeans or 
Babylonians, namely, the Booh of Adam, and similar 
works preserved by the Mmdaites or Nasoreans, a 
curious sect settled near Bassora. Though the com- 
position of these works is as late as the tenth century 
after Christ, it has been supposed that under a 
modern crust of wild and senseless hallucinations, 
they contain some grains of genuine ancient Babylo- 
nian thought. These Mmdmtes have in fact been 
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identified with the Nabateans^ who are mentioned 
as late as the tenth century of our era, as a race 
purely pagan, and distinct from Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans, In Arabic the name Nabatean^^ is 
used for Babylonians — nay, all the people of Aramaic 
origin? settled in the earliest times between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, are referred to by that nameJ'^ 
It is supposed that the Nabateans, who are men- 
tioned about the beginning of the Christian era as a 
race distinguished for their astronomical and gene- 
ral scientific knowledge, were the ancestors of the 
mediseval Nabateans, and the descendants of the 
ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans. You may haye 
lately seen in some literary journals an account of 
a work called The Nabatean Agriculture. It exists 
only in an Arabic translation by Ibn-Wahshiyjah, 
the Chaldean,^® who lived about 900 years after 
Christ, but the original, which was written by 
Kuthami in Aramean, has lately been referred to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century b.c. The 
evidence is not yet fully before us, but from what 
is known it seems more likely that this work was 


Eenan, p. 241. Ibid. p. 237. 

Qinatrem^re, Memoire sur les J^ahaUem, p. 116. 

Ibn-Wabsbiyyah was a Maissulman, but his family bad been con 
Terted for three generations only. He translated a collection of Naba- 
tean books. Three have been preserved : 1* The Nabatean Agriculture; 
2. The Book on Poisons ; 3. The Book of Tenkelusha (Teucros) the 
Babylonian ; besides fragments of The Book of the Secrets of the Sim 
md Moon. The Nabatean Agricull.ure was referred by Quatrem^re 
{Jowrnal asiatique, 1835) to the period between Belesis who delivered 
the Babylonians from their Median masters and the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus. Professor Chwolson of St. Petersburg, who has examined 
all the MSS., places Kuthami at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c. 
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the compilation of a Nabatean who lived about the 
fourth century after Christ and though it contains 
ancient traditions^ which may go back to the days of 
the great Babylonian monarchs, these traditions can 
hardly be taken as a fair representation of the an- 
cient civilisation of the Aramean race. 

The second branch of the Semitic family is the 
Eehraicy chiefly represented by the ancient language 
of Palestine, where Hebrew was spoken and written 
from the days of Moses to the times of Nehemiah 
and the Maccabees, though of course with consider- 
able modifications, and with a strong admixture of 
Anrmean forms, particularly since the Babylonian cap- 
tivity and the lise of a powerful civilisation in the 
neighbouring country of Syria. The ancient language 
j of Phenicia, to judge from inscriptions, was most 
I closely allied to Hebrew, and the language of the Oar« 
i thaginians too must be referred to the same branch.. 

Hebrew was first encroached upon by Aramaic dia- 
lects through the political ascendency of Babylon, 
and still moi'e of Syria; it had to yield to Greek, for 
a time the language of civilisation in the East ; and 
was at last swept away by Arabic, which, since the 
conquest of Palestine and Syria in the year 636, has 
monopolised nearly the whole area formerly occupied 
by the two older branches of the Semitic stock, the 
Aramaic and Hebrew. 

This third, or Arabic, branch sprang from the 
Arabian peninsula, where it is still spoken by a com- 
pact mass of aboriginal inhabitants. Its most ancient 
documents are the Eimyaritio inscriptions. In very 

Eenan, Mimoire sur VAge du Livre intiMe Agriculture nabaUmns 
p. 38, Paris, 1860 ; Times, January 31, 1862. 
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ea.rly times tMs Arabic branch was transplanted to 
Africa, where, south of Egypt and ITubia, on the 
coast oi^posite Yemen, an ancient Semitic dialect has 
maintained itself to the present day. This is the 
Ethiojfjic or Ahyssmian^ or, as it is called by the 
people themselves, the Gees language. Though no 
longer spoken in its purity by the people of Habesh, 
it is still preserved in their sacred writings, trans- 
lations of the Bible, and similar works, which date 
from the third and fourth centmues. The modern 
language of Abyssinia is called Amharic. 

The earliest literary document "rf ArS go hack 
beyond Mohammed. They are called MoallaM% lite- 
rally, suspended poems, because they are said to have 
been thus publicly exhibited at Mecca. They are old 
popular poems, descriptive of desert life. Besides 
these there are the Divans of the six ancient Arabic 
poets, which, in their original form, go back beyond 
the time of Mohammed. With Mohammed, Arabic 
became the language of a victorious religion, and 
established its sway over Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

These three branches, the Axamaic, the Hebraic, 
and Arabic, are so closely related to each other, that 
it was impossible not to recognise their common 
origin. Every root in these languages, as far back 
as we know them, must consist of three consonants, 
and numerous words are derived from these roots by 
a simple change of vowels, leaving the consonantal 
skeleton as much as possible intact. It is impossible 
to mistake a Semitic language 5 and, what is most 
important, it is impossible to imagine an Aryan 
language derived from a Semitic, or a Semitic from 
an Aryan language. The grammatical framework is 
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totally distinct in these two families of speech 
This does not exclude, however, the possibility that 
both are diverging streams of the same source ; and 
the comparisons that have been instituted between 
the Semitic roots, reduced to their simplest forjn, and 
the roots of the Aryan languages, have made it more 
than probable that the material elements with which 
they both started were originally the same. 

Other languages which are supposed to belong to 
the Semitic family are the Berber dialects of Northern 
Africa, spoken on the coast from Egypt to the At- 
lantic Ocean before the invasion of the Arabs, and 
now pushed back towards the interior. Some other 
African languages, too, such as the Haussa and Galla, 
have been classed as Semitic ; and the language of 
Egypt, from the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions to 
the Coptic, which ceased to be spoken after the 
seventeenth century, has equally been referred to 
this class. The Semitic character of these dialects, 
however, is much less clearly defined, and the exact 
degree of relationship in which they stand to the 
Semitic languages, properly so called, has still to be 
determined. 

Theologians who still maintain that all languages were derived 
from Hebrew would do well to read a work by the Abb6 Lorenzo 
Hervas, the dedication of which was accepted by Pope Pius VI., Sa^gio 
JPraticodelle Lingm, 1787, particularly the fourth chapter, which has the 
title 'La sostanziale diversita degP idiomi nella sintassi addimostra 
essere vana F opinione degli Autori, che li credono derivati dalF Ebreo.’ 

Some excellent articles on these outlying members of the Semitic 
family were published by Hr. Lottner in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1861, p. 20, ‘On the Sister Families of Languages, 
especially those connected with the Semitic Family.’ The relationship, 
however, of these languages with Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, is 
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Strictly speaking, the Aryan and Semitic are the 
oiAj families of speech which folly deserve that title. 
They both j^resnppose the existence of a finished sys- 
tem of grammar, previous to the first divergence of 
their^dialects. Their history is from the beginning 
a history of decay rather than of growth, and hence 
the nnmistakeable family-likeness which pervades 
every one even of their latest descendants. The lan- 
guage of the Sepoy and that of the English soldier 
are, strictly speaking, one and the same language. 
They are both built up of materials which were defi- 
nitely shaped before the Teutonic and Indie branches 
separated. UsTo new root has been added to either 
since their first separation; and the grammatical 
forms which are of more modern growth in English 
or Hindustani are, if closely examined, new com- 
binations only of elements which existed from the 
beginning in all the Aryan dialects. In the termina- 
tion of the English he isy and in the inaudible ter- 
mination of the French il est^ we recognise the result 
of an act ^performed before the first separation of the 
Aryan family, the combination of the predicative 
root as with the demonstrative root ti; an act per- 
formed once for all, and continuing to he felt to the 
present day. 

It was the custom of Nebuchadnezzar to have his 
name stamped on every brick that was used during 
his reign in erecting his colossal palaces.. Those 
palaces feU to ruins, but from the ruins the ancient 
materials were carried away for building new cities ; 
and, on examining the bricks in the walls of the 
modern city of Bagdad on the borders of the Tigris, 
Sir Henry Eawlinson discovered on each the clear 
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traces of that royal signature. It is the same if we 
esamine the structure of modern languages. They 
too were built up with the materials taken fi-om the 
ruins of the ancient languages, and every word, if 
properly examined, displays the visible stamp im- 
pressed upon it from the first by the founders of the 
Aryan and the Semitic empires of speech. 

The relationship of languages, however, is not al- 
ways so close. Languages may diverge before their 
gi-ammatical system has become fixed and hardened; 
and in that case they cannot be expected to show 
the same marked features of a common descent as, 
foi instance, the Neo-Latin dialects, French, Italian, 
and Spanish. They may have much in common, but 
they will likewise displaj' an after-growth in words 
and grammatical forms pecidiar to each dialect. 
With regard to words we see that even languages so 
intimately related to each other as the six Eomance 
dialects, diverged in some of the commonest expres- 
sions. Instead of the Latin /rafer, tho French frire, 
we find in Spanish Tiermano. There was a very good 
reason for this change. The Latin word/mier, changed 
into fray a,nd frayle, had been applied to express a 
brother or a friar. It was felt mconvenient that the 
same word should express two ideas which it was 
sometimes necessary to distinguish, and therefore, by 
a kind of natural elimination, /rater was given up as 
the name of brother in Spanish, and replaced from 
the dialectical stores of Latin by germanus. In the 
same manner the Latin word for shepherd, pastor, 
was so constantly applied to the shepherd of the 
people, or the clergyman, Ze pastern-, that a new word 
was wanted for the real shepherd. Thus lerUcarius, 
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from herhex or vervex^ a wether, was used instead of 
pastor, and changed into the French herger. Instead 
of the Spanish enfermo, ill, we find in French malade, 
in Italian malato. Languages so intimately related 
as Q^eek and Latin have fixed on different expres- 
sions for son, daughter, brother, woman, man, sky, 
earth, moon, hand, month, tree, bird, That is 

to say, out of a large number of symonymes which 
were supplied by the nnmerons dialects of the Aryan 
family, the Greeks perpetuated one, the Eomans an- 
other. It is clear that when the working of this 
principle of natural selection is allowed to extend 
more widely, languages, though proceeding from the 
same source, may in time acquire a totally different 
nomenclature for the commonest objects. The num- 
ber of real synonymes is frequently exaggerated, and 
if we are told that in Icelandic there are 120 names 
for island, or in Arabic 500 names for lion and 
1,000 names for sword, many of these are no doubt 
purely poetical. But even where there are in a lan- 
guage only four or five names for the same objects, 
it is clear that four languages might be derived from 
it, each in appearance quite distinct from the rest.^* 
The same applies to grammar. When the Eomance 
languages, for instance, formed their new future by- 
placing the auxiliary verb habere, to have, after the 
infinitive, it was quite open to any one of them to , fix 
upon some other expedient for expressing the future. 


See Letter on the Turanian Langmgee^ p. 62. 

Kenan, Histoire dm Langues simitigues, p, 137, 

22 Pococke, Lloies to Ahulfaragms, p. 158 ; Grlossology, p, 352, 
infra^ p. 438, 

^ See Terrien Poncel, Lu Langage. p.’218., 
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The Frencli might haTe chosen je vais dire or je 
dirvais (I wade to say) instead of je dira% and in this 
case the fatnre in French wonld have been totally 
distinct from the future in Italian. If such changes 
are possible in literary languages of such long stand- 
ing as French and Italian^ we must be i)repared for 
a great deal more in languages which, as I said, 
diverged before any definite settlement had taken 
place, either in their grammar or their dictionary. 
If we were to expect in them the definite criteria of 
a genealogical relationship which unites the mem- 
bers of the Aryan and Semitic families of speech, we 
should necessarily be disappointed. Such criteria 
could not possibly exist in these languages. But 
there are criteria for determining even these more 
distant degrees of relationship in the vast realm of 
speech ; and they are sufficient at least to arrest the 
hasty conclusions of those who would deny the pos- 
sibility of a common origin of any languages more 
removed from each other than French and Italian, 
Sanskrit and Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. You will 
see this more clearly after we have examined the 
principles of what I call the morphological classifica- 
tion of human speech. 

As all languages, so far as we can judge at present, 
can be reduced in the end to roots, predicative and 
demonstrative, it is clear that, according to the man- 
ner in which roots are put together, we may expect 
to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in 
the gradual formation of speech. 

1, Roots may be used as words, each root preserv- 
ing its fall independence. 
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2. Two roots may be joined togetlier to form 
wordSj and in these compounds one root may lose its 
independence. 

3. Two roots may be joined together to form 
wor^s, and in these compounds both roots may lose 
their independence. 

What applies to two roots, applies to three or four 
or more. The principle is the same, though it wmuld 
lead to a more varied subdivision. 

The first stage, in which each root preserves its 
independence, and in which there is no formal dis- 
tinction between a root and a word, I call the 
stage is best represented by 
ancient Chinese. Languages belonging to this first 
or Eadical Stage have sometimes been called Mono- 
^llaMc or Isolating, The second stage, in which 
two or more roots coalesce to form a word, the one 
retaining its radical independence, the other sinking 
down to a mere termination, I, cajl the Tenninational 
Stage, This stage is best represented by the Tura- 
nian family of speech, and the languages belonging 
to it have generally been called agglutinative^ from 
gluten^ The third stage, in which roots coalesce 
so that neither the one nor the other retains its sub- 
stantive independence, I call the Inflectional Stage, 
This stage is best represented by the Aryan and 
Semitic families, anS. the languages belonging to it 
have sometimes been distinguished by the name of 
amalgamating or orgcmic. 

The first stage excludes phofietic corruption alto- 
gether. 

The second stage excludes phonetic corruption in 
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tie principal root, but allows it in the secondary or 
determinatiTe elements. 

Tie third stage allows phonetic corruption both, in 
the piineipal root and in the terminations, 

A few instances will mate this classification 
clearer. 

In the first stage, which is represented by Chinese, 
every word is a root, and has its own substantial 
meaning. Thus, where we say in Latin laculo, with 
a stick, we say in Chinese y cdngJ^^ Here § might 
be taken for a mere preposition, like the English 
vjitJu But in Chinese this y is a root; it is the 
same word which, if used as a verb, would mean " to 
employ." Therefore in Chinese p 6dng means literally 
^employ stick," Or again, where we say in English 
at liome^ or in Latin dom% the Chinese say %6 
meaning house, and li originally inside,^^^ The name 
for day in modem Chinese is gi-tse, which means 
originally son of the sun,^^ 

There is in Chinese, as we saw before, no formal 
distinction between a noun, a verb, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition. The same root, according to 
its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of great, greatness, greatly, and to be 
great. Everything, in fact, depends in Chinese on 
the proper collocation of words in a sentence. Thus 
ngb td ni means ^ I beat thee but ni id nab would 

m 

Endlicher, Ghinesische GmmmatiJc, s. 223. 

Ibid, s. 339. 

In this word tse (tseu) does not ^signify son; it is an addition of 
frequent occurrence after nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Tims, lao, 
old, + tsm IS father ; the interior, + tseu is wife ; scen^* 

H-tseu is clove; to heg, + toi, a mendicant; ^ to act,ito^ an 
actor.’ — Stanislas Jiilien. ’ 
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mean ‘thou beatest me.’ Thus ngo gin means 
bad man ; gin ngo would mean the man is bad.’ 

As long as eyerj word, or part of a word, is felt to 
express its own radical meaning, a language belongs 
to the first or radical stage. As soon as such words 
as Ise in gi-tse^ day, li in ud-l% at home, or g in 
y-cdng^ with the stick, lose their etymological mean- 
ing and become mere signs of derivation or of case, 
language enters into the second or terminational 
stage. 

By far the largest number of languages belong to 
this stage. The whole of what is called the Turanian 
class consists of terminational or agglutinative lan- 
guages, and this Turanian class comprises in reality 
all languages spoken in Asia and Europe, and not 
included under the Aryan and Semitic families, with 
the exception, though this is doubtful, of Chinese and 
its cognate dialects. In the great continent of the 
Old World the Semitic and Aryan languages occupy 
only what tuay be called the four western peninsulas, 
namely, India with Persia, Arabia, Asia Minor, and 
Europe; and we have reason to suppose that even 
these countries were held by Turanian tribes previous 
to the arrival of the Aryan and Semitic nations. 

This Turanian class is of great importance in the 
science of language. Some scholars would deny it 
the name of a family ; and if* family is only applicable 
to dialects so closely connected among themselves as 
the Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt be preferable 
to speak of the Turanian as a class or group, and not 
as a family of languages. But this concession must 
not be understood as an admission that the members 
of this class start from different sources, and that they 
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are laeld together bj no genealogical affinity^ but 
morphological similarity only. 

These languages share elements in common which 
they must have borrowed from the same source^ and 
their formal coincidences, though of a different cha- 
racter from those of the Aryan and Semitic faniSies, 
are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident. 

The name Turanian is used in opposition to Aryan, 
and is applied to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed 
to the agricultural or Aryan races. 

The Turanian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northern and the Southern, 

The JSTorthern is sometimes called the TJral-Altaie 
or Ugro-Tataric^ and it is divided into five classes, the 
Tu7igusiCy MongoUcy TurMcy Finnic^ and Samoyedic, 

The Southern, which occupies the South of Asia, 
is divided into four classes, the Tamulicy or the lan- 
guages of the Dekhan ; the BhoUyay or the dialects 
of Tibet and Bhotan; the Ta%G, or the dialects of 
Siam 5 and the Malaicy or the Malay and Polynesian 
dialects. 

No doubt, if we expected to find in this immense 
number of languages the same family likeness which 
holds the Semitic or Aryan languages together, we 
should be disappointed. But the very absence of that 
family likeness constitutes one of the distinguishing 
features of the Turanian dialects. They are Nomc^ 
languages, as contrasted with the Aryan and Semitic 
languages,^^ In the latter most words and gram-, 
matical forms were thrown out but once by the 
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creative power of one generation, and they were not 
lightly parted with, even though, their original dis- 
tinctness had been blurred by phonetic corruption. 
To hand down a language in this manner is possible 
only among people whose history runs on in one 
maio stream, and where religion, law, and poetry 
supply well-defined borders which hem in on every 
side the current of language. Among the Turanian 
nomads no such nucleus of a political, social, or 
literary character has ever been formed. Empires 
were no sooner founded than they were scattered 
again like the sand-clouds of the desert ; no laws, no 
songs, no stories outlived the age of their authors. 
How quickly language can change, if thus left to 
itself without any literary standard, we saw in a 
former lecture, when treating of the growth of dia- 
lects. The most necessary substantives, such as 
father, mother, daughter, son, have frequently been 
lost, and replaced -by synonymes in the different 
dialects of Turanian speech, and the grammatical 
terminations have been treated with the same freedom. 
Nevertheless some of the Turanian numerals and 
pronoims, and several Turanian roots, point to a 
single original source; and the common words and 
common roots which have been discovered in the 
most distant branches of the Turanian stock, warrant 
the admission of a real, though very distant, genea- 
logical relationship of all Turanian speech. 

The most characteristic feature of the Turanian 
languages is what has been called Agglutmatim, or 
‘gluing together.’®* This means not only that, in 

Survey of Languages^ p. 90. 
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their grammar^ pronouns are glued to the verbs in 
order to form the eonjugation^ or prepositions to sub- 
stantives in order to form declension. That would 
not be a distinguishing characteristic of the Turanian 
or nomad languages ; for in Hebrew, as well as in 
Sanslmt, conjugation and declension were origmallv 
formed on the same principle. What distinguishes 
the Turanian languages is, that in them the conju- 
gation and declension can still be taken to pieces; 
and although the terminations have by no means 
always retained their significative power as inde- 
pendent words, they are felt as modificatory syllables, 
and as distinct from the roots to which they^ are 
appended. 

In the Aryan languages the modifications of words, 
comprised under declension and conjugation, were 
likewise originally expressed by agglutination. But 
the component parts began soon to coalesce, so as to 
form one integral word, liable in its turn to phonetic 
corruption to such an extent that it became impossible 
after a time to decide which was the root and which 
the modificatory element. The difference between an 
Aryan and a Turanian language is somewhat the same 
as between good and bad mosaic. The Aryan words 
seem made of one piece, the Turanian words clearly 
show the sutures and fissures where the small stones 
are cemented together. 

There was a very good reason why the Turanian 
languages should have remained in this second or 
agglutinative stage. It was felt essential that the 
radical portion of each word should stand out in 
distinct relief, and never be obscured or absorbed, as 
happens in the third or inflectional stage. 
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Th.e I're'Dcli ot^e, for installed, has lost its whole 
material body, and is nothing but termination. Age 
in Old h^rench was &cig& and BdiOLg&, Edctgc is a 
corruption of the Latin wiaticum; cetaticum is a 
deriTative of cetas; ceias an abbreviation of mitas; 
cEviiSs is derived from mvum, and in <svim, m only 
is the ladieal or predicative element, the Sanshrit ^y 
in dy-us, life, which contains the germ from which 
these various words derive their life and meaning. 
From cevum the Eonians derived (Bviternus, contracted 
into CBiernus, so that age and eternity flow from the 
same source. What trace of ce or cevum, or even 
wvitas and cetas, remains in dge? Turanian lan- 
guages cannot afford such words as dge in their 
dictionaries. It is an indispensable requirement in 
a noma dic language that it should be intelligible to 
many, though their intercourse be but scanty. It 
requires tradition, society, and literature to maintain 
words and forms which can no longer be analysed 
at once. Such words would seldom spring up in 
nomadic languages, or if they did they would die 
away with each generation. » 

The Aryan verb contains many forms in which the 
personal pronoun is no longer felt distiuctly. And 
yet tradition, custom, and law preserve the life of 
these veterans, and make us feel unwilling to part 
with them. But in the ever-shifting state of a 
nomadic society no debased coin can be tolerated in 
language, no obscure legend accepted on trust. The 
metal must be pure, and the legend distinct ; that the 
one may be weighed, and the other, if not deciphered, 
at least recognised as a well-known guarantee. Hence 
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the small proportion of irregular forms in all agglu- 
tinative languages.^ 

A Turanian might tolerate the Sanskrit 

as-mij a-sij as-ti ’s-mas, ’s-tha ’s-anti, 

I am, thou art, he is, we are, you are, they are ; 

or even the Latin 

’s-um, e-s, es-t, ’su-miis, es-tis, ’sunt. 

In these instances, with a few exceptions, root 
and a£5x ai'e as distinguishable as, for instance, in 
Turkish : 

bakar-zm, bakar-sin, bakar, 

I regard, thou regardest, he regards, 

bakar-iz, bakar-siniz, bakar-lar, 

we regard, you regard, they regard. 

But a conjugation like the Hindustani, which is a 
modem Aryan dialect, 

hiin, hai, hai, hain, ho, hain, 

would not be compatible with the genius of the 
Turanian languages, because it would not answer the 
requirements of a nomadic life. Turanian dialects 
exhibit either no terminational distinctions at all, 
as in MandsKu, ^ which is a Tungusic dialect; or a 
complete and intelligible system of affixes, as in the 
spoken dialect of Nyertchinsk, equally of Tungusic 
descent. But a state of conjugation in which, through 
phonetic corruption, the suffix of the first person 
singular and plural and of the third person plural 
are the same, where there is no distinction between 
the second and third persons singular, and between 

The Abb6 Molina states that the language of Chili is entirely free 
from irregular forms (Du Ponceau, Memoire, p. 90). 
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the first and third persons plural, would necessarily 
lead, in a Turanian dialect, to the adoption of new 
and more expressive forms. ITew 
have to be used to mark the 
expedient be resorted to for the 
And this will make it still 


pronouns would 
persons, or some other 
same purpose, 
more clear why the 
Turanian languages, or in fact all languages in this 
second or aggiutinative stage, though protected 
against phonetic corruption more than the Aryan 
and Semitic languages, are so much exposed to the 
changes produced by dialectical regeneration. A 
Turanian retains, as it were, the consciousness of 
his language and grammar. The idea, for instance, 
which he connects with a plural is that of a nomi 
followed by a syllable indicative of plurality;- a 
passive with him is a verb followed by a syllable 
expressive of suffering, or eating, or going.®® How 
these determinative ideas may be expressed in va- 
rious ways, and though in one and the same clan, 
and during one period of time, a certain number of 
terminations would become stationary, and be as- 
signed to the expression of certain grammatical 
categories, such as the plural, the passive, the geni- 
tive, different hordes, as they separated, would still 
feel themselves at liberty to repeat the process of 
grammatical composition, and defy the comparative 
grammarian to prove the identity of the terminations, 
even in dialects so closely allied as I’innish and 
Hungarian, or Tamil and Telugu. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Turanian 
or agglutinative languages are for ever passing 
through this process of grammatical regeneration. 

Letter on tJte Turanian Langn^ges^ p. 206* 
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Where nomadic tribes aj)proach to a political or- 
ganisatioBj their language, though Turanian, may 
approach to the system of political or traditional 
languages, such as Sanskiut or Hebrew. This is in- 
deed the case "with the most advanced members of 
the Turanian family, the Hungarian, the Tinnish, 
the Tamil, Telugu, &c. Many of their grammatical 
terminations have sufPered by phonetic corruption, 
but they have not been replaced by new and more 
i‘>:pressive words. The teimination of the plural is 
lii^ in Telugu, and this is supposed to be a mere corrup- 
tion of galy the termination of the xdural in Tamil. 
The only characteristic Turanian feature which always 
remains is this : the i*oot is never obscured. Besides 
this, the determining or modif3dng syllables are 
generally placed at the end, and the vowels do not 
become so absolutely fixed for each syllable as in 
Sanskrit or Hebrew. On the contrary, there is what 
is called the Law of Harmonyr^ according to which 
the vowels of each word may be changed and modu- 
lated so as to harmonise with the key-note struck by 
its chief vowel. The vowels in Turkish, for instance, 
are divided into two classes, sharj) and flak If a 
verb contains a sharp vowel in its radical portion, 
the vowels of the terminations are all sharp, while 
the same terminations, if following a root with a flat 
vowel, modulate their own words into the flat key. 
Thus we have sev-^meh^ to love, hut halc-maJc, to re- 
gard, meJc or mah being the termination of the in- 
finitive. Thus we say 6v4er, the houses, hut at4ar, 
the horses, lev or lar being the termination of the 
plural. 

Ho Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a 
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similar freedom in tlie liarmonie arrangement of its 
vowels^ "wliile traces of it liave l)eeii found among’ tlie 
most distant members of tbe Turanian family, as in 
Hungarian, Mongolian, Turkish, the Yakut, spoken 
in the^north of Siberia, in the Tulu,^^ and in dialects 
spoken on the eastern frontiers of India. 

For completeness sake I add a short account of the 
Turanian family, chiefly taken from my Burmy of 
Langtmges^ published 1855 : — 

Tungmic Class, 

The Tungusic branch extends from China north- 
ward to Siberia and westward to 118°, where the 
river Tunguska partly marks its frontier. The Tun- 
gusic tribes in Siberia are under Russian sway. 
Other Tungusic tribes belong to the Chinese empire, 
and are known by the name of Mandshu, a name 
taken after they had conquered China in 1 644, and 
founded the present imperial dynasty. 


Mongolia Class, 

The original seats of the people who speak Mon- 
golic dialects lie near the Lake Baikal and in the 
eastern parts of Siberia, where we; find them as 
early as the ninth century after Christ. They were 
divided into three classes, the Mongols proper, the 
BuricitSy and the OlMs or Kalmuks, Chingis-khan 
(1227) united them into a nation and founded the 
Mongolian empire, which included, however, not only 

‘ In Tulii final sliort u is left nnclianged only after words contain- 
ing labial vowels {hududu^ having left) ; it is changed into after all 
other vowels {faridMu^ having said.)' — Dr, BUnd&rt, 
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Mongolic, but Tungusic and Turkic, commonly called 
Tataric, tribes. 

The name of Tatar soon became the terror of Asia 
and Europe, and changed into Tartar, as if derived 
from TartariiB^ it was applied promiscuously ^to all 
the nomadic warriors whom Asia then poured fortli 
over Europe. Originally Tatar was a name of the 
Mongolic races, but through their political ascendanc y 
in Asia after Chingis-khan, it became usual to call 
all the tribes which were under Mongolian sway by 
the name of Tatar. In linguistic works Tataric is 
now used in two several senses. Following the 
example of writers of the Middle Ages, Tataric, like 
Scythian in Greek, has been fixed upon as the general 
term comprising all languages spoken by the nomadic 
tribes of Asia. Hence it is used sometimes in the 
same sense in which I use Turanian. Secondly, 
Tataric has become the name of that class of Turanian 
languages of which the Turkish is the most pro- 
minent member. While the Mongolic class — that 
which in fact has the greatest claims to the name of 
Tataric — is never so called, it has become an almost 
universal custom to apply this nam.e to the third or 
Turkic branch of the TJral- Altaic division ; and the 
races belonging to this branch have in many instances 
themselves adopted the name. These Turkish, or, as 
they are more commonly called, Tataric races, were 
settled on the northern side of the Caspian Sea, and 
on the Black Sea, and were known as Eomanes, 
Pechenegs, and Bulgars, when conquered by the 
Mongolic army of the son of Chinghis-khan, who 
founded the Kapchakian empire, extending from the 
Dneistr to the Temba and the Kirgisian steppes. 
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Eussia for two centuries was under the sway of these 
thans, known as the khans of the Golden Horde, 
lleir empire was dissolved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, and several smaller kingdoms rose 
out of its ruins. Among these Exim, Easan, and 
Astrachan were the most important. The princes 
of these kingdoms still gloried in their descent from 
Chingis-khan, and had hence a right to the name of 
Mongols or Tatars. But their armies and subjects 
also, who were of Turkish blood, received the name 
of their princes ; and their languages continued to be 
called Tataric, even after the Turkish tribes by whom 
they were spoken had been brought under the Bussian 
sceptre, and were no longer governed by khans of 
Mongolic or Tataric origin. It would therefore be 
desirable to use Turkic instead of Tataric, when 
speaking of the third branch of the northern division 
of the Turanian family, did not a change of termi- 
nology generally produce as much confusion as it 
remedies. The recollection of their non-Tataric, i.e. 
non-Mongolic, origin remains, it appears, among the 
so-eaUed Tatars of Easan and Astrachan. If asked 
whether they are Tatars, they reply Eo; and they 
call their language Turk! or Turuk, but not Tatari. 
Ea}"-, they consider Tatar as a term of reproach, 
synonymous with robber, evidently from a recollec- 
tion that their ancestors had once been conquered 
and enslaved by Mongolic, that is, Tataric, tribes. 
All this rests on the authority of Elaproth, who 
during his stay in Eussia had great opportunities of 
studying the languages spoken on the frontiers of 
this half-Asiatic empire. 

The conquests of the Mongols, or the descendants 
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of Climgis-klian, were not confined, lioweYer, to these 
Turkish tribes. They conquered China in the east, 
where they founded the Mongolia dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the west, after subduing the khalifs of Bagdad 
and the sultans of Iconium, they conquered Moscow, 
and devastated the gi’eater part of Eussia. In'^1240 
they invaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, Poland, 
and Silesia. They retired into Moravia, and, having 
exhausted that country, occupied Hungary. 

At that time they had to choose a new khan, which 
could only be done at Karakorum, the old capital of 
their empire. Thither they withdrew to elect an 
emperor to govern an empire which then extended 
from China to Poland, from India to Siberia. But 
a realm of such vast proportions could not be long 
held together, and towards the end of the thirteenth 
century it broke up into several independent states, 
all under Mongolian princes, but no longer under one 
khan of khans. Thus new independent Mongolic 
empires arose in China, Turkestan, Siberia, Southern 
Eussia, and Persia. In 1360 the Mongolian dynasty 
was driven out of China; in the fifteenth century 
they lost their hold on Eussia. In Central Asia they 
rallied once more under Timur (1869), whose sway 
was again acknowledged from Karakorum to Persia 
and Anatolia. But, in 1468, this empire also fell by 
its own weight, and for want of powerful rulers like 
Chingis-khan or Timur. In Jagatai alone — the 
country extending from the Aral Lake to the Hindu- 
kush between the rivers Oxus and Yaxartes (Jihon 
and Sihon), and once governed by Jagatai, the son 
of Chiogis-bhan — the Mongolian dynasty maintained 
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Great Moguls of Delhi. MosSt Mongolic tribes are 
now under the sway of the nations whom they once 
had conquered, the Tungusic sovereigns of China, the 
Eussian Czars, and the Turkish sultans. 

The Mongolic language, although spoken (but not 
continuously) from China as far as the Volga, has 
given rise to but few dialects. hText to Tungusic 
the Mongolic is the poorest language of the Turanian 
family, and the scantiness of grammatical termina- 
tions' accounts for the fact that, as a language, it has 
remained very much unchanged. There is, however, 
a distinction between the language as spoken by the 
Eastern, Western, and Northern tribes ; and incipient 
traces of grammatical life have lately been discovered 
by Castren, the great Swedish traveller and Turanian 
j>hilologist, in the spoken dialect of the Buriats. In 
it the persons of the verb are distinguished by affixes, 
while, according to the rules of Mongolic grammar, 
no other dialect distinguishes in the verb between 
amo, ama§, amat 

The Mongols who live in Europe have fixed their 
tents on each side of the Volga and along the coast 
of the Caspian Sea near Astrachan. Another colony 
is found south-east of Sembirsk. They belong to the 
Western branch, and are Olots or Kalmuks, who left 
their seats on the Koko-nur, and entered Europe in 
1662. They proceeded from the clans Diirbet and 
Torgod, hut most of the Torgods returned again in 
1770, and their descendants are now scattered over 
the Eirgisian steppes. 
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MucIl more important are the languages belonging 
to the third branch of the Tnranian family, ^inost 
prominent among which is the Turkish or Osmanli 
of Constantinople. The iininher of the Turkish in- 
habitants of European Turkey is indeed smalL It 
is generally stated at 2,000,000 ; but Shafarik esti- 
mates the number of genuine Turks at not more than 
700,000, who i*ule over fifteen millions of j)eople. The 
difierent Turkic dialects of which the Osmanli is 
one, occupy one of the largest linguistic areas, ex- 
tending* from ‘ the Lena and the Polar Sea down to 
the Adriatic. 

The most ancient name by which the Turkic tribes 
of Central Asia were known to the Chinese was 
Hiung-nu. Tliese Eiung-nu founded an empire 
(206 B.o.) comprising a large portion of Asia west of 
China. Engaged iti frequent wars wdth the Chinese, 
they were defeated at last in the middle of the first 
century after Christ. Thereupon they divided into a 
northern and southern empire ; and, after the south- 
ern Hiung-nu had become subjects of China, they 
attacked the northern Hiung-nu, together with the 
Chinese, and, driving them out of their seats between 
the rivers Amur and Seleuga, and the Altai moun- 
tains, westward, they are supposed to have given the 
first impulse to the inroads of the barbarimis into 
Europe. In the beginning of the third century, the 
Mongolic and Tungusic tribes, who had filled the seats 
of the northern Hiung-nu,' had grown so powerful as 
to attack the southern Hiung-nu and drive them 
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from their territories. This occasioned a second mi- 
gration of Asiatic tribes towards the west. 

Another name by which the Chinese designate 
these Hinng-xiu or Turkish tribes is Tu-kiu. This 
Tu-^^iu is supposed to be identical with Turk. Al- 
though the tribe to which this name was given was 
originally but small, it began to spread in the sixth 
century from the Altai to the Caspian, and it was 
probably to them that in 569 the Emperor Jmstiniaii, 
sent an ambassador in the person of Semarclios. 
The empire of the Tu-kiu was destroyed in the eighth 
century, by the 'Hui-^he (Chinese Kao-che). This 
tribe, equally of Turkish origin, maintained itself 
for about a century, and was then conquered by the 
Chinese and driven back from the northern borders 
of China. Part of the ^Hui-%e occupied Tangut, 
and, after a second defeat by the Mongolians in 1257, 
the remnant proceeded still farther west, and joined 
the Uigurs, whose tents were pitched near the towns 
of Turfan, Kashgar, Khamil, and Aksu. 

These facts, gleaned chiefly from Chinese historians, 
show from the very earliest times the westward ten- 
dency of the Turkish nations. In 568 Turkish tribes 
occupied the country between the Volga and the sea 
of Azov, and numerous reinforcements have since 
strengthened their position in those parts. 

The northern part of Persia, west of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, the south of Georgia, Shirwan, and 
Dagestan, harbour a Turkish population, known by 
the general name of Turkman or Kisil-bash (Qazal- 
basM, i. e. Eed-caps). They are nomadic robbers, 
and their arrival in these countries dates from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
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East of the Caspian Sea the Tuihmaii tribes are 
under command of 'the Esbek-klians of Khiva, Ear- 
gaiia, and Bukhara. They call themselves, however, 
not subjects but guests of these khans. Still more 
to the east the Turkmans are under Chinese sove- 
reignty, and in the south-west they reach as far as 
Kliorasan and other provinces of Persia. 

The Usbeks, descendants of the ‘Hui-Tie and 
Uigurs, and originally settled in the neighbourhood 
of the towns of Klioten, Kashgar, Turfaii, and Khamil, 
crossed the Yaxartes in the sixteenth century, and, 
after several successful campaigns, gained possession 
of Balkh, Kliarism (Khiva), Bukhara., and Fergana. 
Ill the latter country and in Balkh they have become 
agricultural ; but generally their life is nomadic, and 
too warlike to be called pastoral. 

Another Turkish tribe are the Kogai, west of the 
Caspian, and also north of the Black Sea. To the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they lived 
noidh-east of the Caspian, and the steppes on the 
left of the Irtish bore their name. Pressed by the 
Kalmuks, a Mongolio tribe, the Kogais advanced 
westward as far as Astrachan. Peter I. transferred 
them thence to the north of the Caucasian moun- 
tains, where they still graze their flocks on the shores 
of the Kuban and the Kama. One horde, that of 
Kundur, remained on the Volga, subject to the 
Kaliniiks. 

Another tribe of Turkish origin in the Caucasus 
are the Bazianes. They now live near the sources 
of the Kuban, but before the fifteenth century within 
the town Majari, on the Kuma. 

A third Turkish tribe in the Caucasus are the 
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Knmiiks^ on tlie rivers Snnja, Aksai, and Eoisn ; now 
subjects of Eussia^, tbougb under native princes. 

Tbe soutbern portion of the Altaic mountains lias 
long been inliabited by tbe Bashkirs^ a race consider- 
ably mixed with Mongolic blood, savage and ignorant, 
subjects of Eussia and Mobammedans by faith. Tlieir 
land is divided into four Eoacls, called tbe Eoads of 
Siberia, of Kasan, of Fogai, and of Osa, a place on 
tbe Kama. Among tbe Bashkirs, and in villages near 
Ufa, is noAV settled a Turkish tribe, tbe Mescberaks, 
who formerly lived near tbe Volga. 

Tbe tribes near tbe Lake of Aral are called Kara- 
Kalpak. They are subject partly to Eussia, partly 
to tbe khans of Khiva. 

Tbe Timks of Siberia, commonly called Tatars, are 
partly original settlers, who crossed tbe Ural, and 
founded tbe Kbanat of Sibir, partly later colonists. 
Their chief towns are Tobolsk, Yeniseisk, and Tomsk. 
Separate tribes are tbe Uran'^bat on tbe Chulym, and 
tbe Barabas in the steppes between tbe Irtish and 
tbe Ob. 

Tbe dialects of these Siberian Turks are consider- 
ably intermingled with foreign words, taken from. 
Mongolic, Samoyedic, or Eussian sources. Still they 
resemble one another closely in all that belongs to 
tbe original stock of tbe language. 

In tbe north-east of Asia, on both sides of tbe river 
Lena, tbe Yakuts form tbe most remote link in tbe 
Turkic chain of languages. Their male population 
has lately risen to 100,000, while in 1795 it amounted 
only to 60,066. Tbe Eussians became first acquainted 
with them in 1620. They call themselves Sakha, and 
are mostly heathen, though Christianity is gaining 
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^rroiiBd aiiioiig thorn. Aeeorcliiig to their traditions, 
their ancestors lired for a long time in conipamy with 
Moiigolie tribes, and traces of this iiiterconrse can 
still be cliscorered in their' language. Attached by 
their neiglibonrs, they built rafts and floated down 
the river Lena, where they settled in the neighBbnr- 
liood of what is now Yakntzk. Their original seats 
seem to have been north-west of Lake Baikal. Their 
language has preserved the Turkic type more com- 
pletely than any other Tureo-Tatarie dialect. Sepa- 
rated from the common stock at an early time, and 
removed from the disturbing influences to which the 
other dialects were exposed, whether in war or in 
peace, the Takntian has preserved so many primitive 
features of Tataric' grammar, tliat even now it may 
be used as a key to the grammatical forms of the 
Osmanli and other 'more cultivated Turkic dialects. 

Sonthem Siberia is the mother- country of the 
Eirgis, one of the most numerous tribes of Tiireo- 
Tataric origin. ' The .Kirgis lived originally between ’ 
the Ob ’ and Yenisei, where Mongoiic tribes settled 
among them. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the Russians became acquainted with the 
Eastern Kirgis, then’ iiviiig along the Yenisei. In 
1606 tliey had become tributary to Russia, and after 
several wars with two neighbouring tribes, they were 
driven more and more south-westward, till they left 
Siberia altogether at the heginning of the eighteenth 
century. They now live at Burnt, in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, together with, the Kirgis of the Great 
Horde,"" near the town of Kashgar, north as far as 
the, Irtish. 

Another tribe is that of the Western Kii'gis, or 
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Kirgis-Easat, wlio are partly independent, partly 
tributary to Enssia and Cliina, 

Of wliat are called the three Kirgis Hordes, from 
the Caspian Sea east as far as Late Tengliiz, the 
Small Horde is fixed in the west, between the rirers 
Yemba and Ural; the Great Horde in the east; 
while the most powerful occupies the centre between 
the Sarasn and Yemba, and is called the Middle 
Horde. Since 1819, the Great Horde has been 
subject to Etissia. Other Kirgis tribes, tliongh 
nominally subject to Eussia, are really her most 
dangerous enemies. 

The Turks of Asia Minor and Syria came from 
Khorasan and Eastern Persia, and are Tiirlonans, or 
remnants of the Seljiiks, the rulers of Persia during 
the Middle Ages. It was here that Turkish received 
that strong admixture of Persian words and idioms. 
The Osmanli, whom we are accustomed to call Turks 
par excellence^ and who form the ruling portion of the 
Turkish empire, must be traced to the same source. 
They are now scattered over the whole Turkish em- 
pire in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and their number 
amounts to between 11,000,000 and 12,000,000. They 
form the landed gentry, the aristocracy, and the 
hiireaucra-cy of Turkey; and their language, the 
Osmanli, is spoken by persons of rank and education, 
and by all government authorities in Syria, in Egypt, 
at Tunis, and at Tripoli. In the southern provinces 
of Asiatic Eussia, along the borders of the Caspian, 
and through the whole of Turkestan, it is the lan- 
guage of the people. It is heard even at the court 
of Teheran, and is understood by ofiicial personages 
in Persia. 
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Tlie rise of this po^verfiil tribe of Osman, and the 
spreading .of that Tiirkisli dialect wbicli is now 
emphatically called the Turkish, are matters of his- 
torical notoriety* We need not search for eyidence in 
Chinese annals, or try to discover analogies between 
. names that a Greek or an Arabic writer. iiiSy by 
chance have heard and handed down to us, and which 
some of these tribes have preserved to the present 
day. The aiieestoi's of the Osman Turks are men as 
well known to European historians as Charlemagne or 
Alfred. It was in the year 1224 that Soliman-shah 
and liis tribe, pressed by Mongolians, left Khorasan 
and piished w'estward into Syria, Armenia,, and Asia 
Minor. Soliman’s son, Ertoglirnl, took service under 
Aladdin, the Seljuk Sultan of Iconium (Konieh), and, 
after several successful campaigns against Greeks 
and Mongolians, received part of Phrygia as his own. 
There lie founded what was afterwards to become 
the basis of the Osman empire. During the last years 
of the thirteenth century the Sultans of Iconium lost 
their power, and their former vassals became inde- 
pendent sovereigns. Osman, after taking hm share 
of the spoil in Asia, advanced through the Olympic 
passes into Bithynia, and was successful against the 
armies of the Emperors of Byzantium. Osman be- 
came henceforth the national name of his people. 
His son, Orkhan, whose capital was Prusa (Bursa), 
after conquering Nicomedia (1327) and Mcgea (1330), 
threatened the Hellespont. He took the title of 
Padishah, and his court was called the ^ High Porte.’ 
His son, Soliman, crossed the Hellespont (1857), and 
took possession of GaHipoli and Sestos. He thus 
became master of the Dardanelles. Murad 1. took 
Adrianople (1362), made it his capital, conquered 
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Macedonia, and, after a severe struggle, overtiirew 
tke united forces of tlie Slavonic races south of the 
Danube, the Bulgarians, Servians, and Kroatians, in 
the battle of Kossova-polye (1389). He fell himsW. 
but his successor Bayazeth followed his course, took 
Thessaly, passed ThermopylEe, and devastated the 
Peloponnesus. The Emperor of Germany, Slgis- 
mund, who advanced at the head of an army com- 
posed of Erench, German, and Slavonic soldiers, was 
defeated by Bayazeth on the Danube in the battle of 
Hicopolis, 1399. Bayazeth took Bosnia, and would 
have taken Constantinople, had not the same Mon- 
golians, who in 1244 drove the first Turkish tribes 
westward into Persia, threatened again their newly- 
acquired possessions. Timur had grasped the reins 
fallen from the hands of Chingis-khan : Bayazeth 
was compelled to meet him, and suffered defeat (1402) 
in the battle of Angora (Ankyra) in Galatia. 

Europe now had respite, but not long ; Timur died, 
and with him his empire fell to pieces, while the 
Osman army ra’Jied again under Mahomet I. (1413), 
and re-attained its former power under Murad II. 
(1421). Successful in Asia, Murad sent his armies 
back to the Danube, and after long-continued cam- 
paigns, and powerful resistance from the Hungarians 
and Slaves under Hunyad, he at last gained two 
decisive victories ; Varna in 1444, and Kossova in 
1448. Constantinople could no longer be held, and 
the Pope endeavoured in vain to rouse the chivalry 
of Western Europe to a crusade against the Turks. 
Mahomet II. succeeded in 1451, and on the 26th of 
May, 1453, Constantinople, after a valiant resistance, 
fell, and became the capital of the Turkish empire. 

1. A A 
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Tt is a real pleasure to read a Turkisli gramixiarj, 
even tlioiigli one may hare no wish to acquire it 
practically. The iiigenions ■manner in which the 
numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the 
regularity m^hieh perrades the system of declension 
and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility 
of the ■whole struetime, iiiixst strike all who have a 
sense of that wonderful power of the human mind 
which has displayed itself in language. Given so 
sriiail a number of graphic and demonstrative roots 
as w.eilu hardly suffice to express the commonest 
wants of human beings, to produce an instrument 
that shall render the faintest shades of feeling and 
tiiouglit ; given a vague infinitive or a stern impera- 
tive, to derive from it such moods as an optative or 
subjunctive, and tenses as an aorist or panlo-post 
future ; given incoherent utterances, to arrange them 
into a system where all is uniform and regular, 
all comhined and harmonious ; such is the work of 
the human mind which we see realised in language. 
But in most languages nothing' of this early process 
remains visible. They stand before us like solid 
rocks, and the microscope of the philologist alone 
can reveal the remains of organic life with which 
they are built up. 

In the grammar of the Turkic languages, on the 
contraiy, we have before us a language of perfectly 
transparent structure, and a grammar the inner 
workings of which we can study, as if watching the 
budding of cells in a crystal beehive. An eminent 
orientalist remarked, ^ We might imagine Turkish to 
be the result of the deliberations of some eminent 
society of learned men ; ’ hut no snch society could 
have devised what the mind of man produced, left to 



sevgu or sevi; but it only expresses the general idea 
of loving in the abstract. This root, as we remarked 
before, can never be touched. Whatever syllables 
may be added for the modification of its meaning, 
the root itself must stand out in full prominence like 
a pearl set in diamonds. It must never be changed 
or broken, assimilated or modified, as in the English 
I fall, I fell, I take, I took, I think, I thought, and 
similar forms. With this one restriction, however, 
we are free to treat it at pleasure. 

Let' us suppose we possessed nothing like our can- 
jugation, but had to express such ideas as I love, 
thou lovest, and the rest, for the first time. Nothing 
would seem more natural now than to form an adjec- 
tive or a participle, meaning loving,^ and then add 
the different pronouns, as I loving, thou loving, &c. 
Exactly this the Turks have done. We need not 
inquire at present how they produced what we call 
a participle. It was a task, however, by no means 
so facile as we now conceive it. In Turkish, one 
participle is formed by er. Sev + er would, there- 
fore, mean lov-fer or lov-f ing. Thou in Turkish is 
seriy and as all modificatory syllables ai*e placed at 
the end of the root, we get sev^erseny thou lovest. 
You in Turkish is sw ; hence sev-er-sizy you love. In 
these cases the pronouns and the terminations of the 
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verb coincide ''exactly. In other persons tlie coin- 
cidences are less complete, because the pronominal 
terminations hare sometimeB been modified, or, as in 
the third person singular, sever^ dropt altogether 
as nnnecessarj. A reference to other cognate lan- 
guages, however, where either the terminalions or 
the pronouns themselves have maintained a more 
primitive form, enables us to say that, in the original 
Turkish verb, ail persons of the present were formed 
by means of pronouns appended to this participle 
sever. Instead of 'I love, thou lovest, he loves,' 
the Turkish grammarian says, "^lover-I, lover- thou, 
lover.' 

But these personal terminations are not the same 
in the imperfect as in the present. 


Present 

Sever-im, I love 

Sever-sen 

Sever 

Sever-iz 

Sever-siz 

Sever-ler 


Imperfect 

sever-di-m, I loved 
sever-di-n 
sever- di 

sever-di-k (miz) 

sever-di-niz 

sever-di-ler 


We need not inquire as yet into the origin of the 
d% added to form the imperfect; but it should be 
stated that in the first person plural of the imperfect 
a various reading occurs in other Tataric dialects, 
and that miz is used there instead of h, hTow, 
looking at these terminations, m, % i, niz^ and 
fcr, we find that they are exactly the same as the 
possessive pronouns used after nouns. As the Italian 
BWjB fratel-mOy my brother, and as in Hebrew we say 
JEW, God (of) I, i.e. my God, the Tataric languages 
form the phrases ^ my house, thy house, his house,' 
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El Land ei-i Lis Land 

OgLiu son oglilu-mnz our son 

An^ motLer an^-niz your motLer 

Kitfib book kiti^b-leri their book. 

We may hence infer that in the imperfect these 
pronominal terminations were originally taken in a 
possessive sense, and that, therefore, what remains 
after the personal terminations are removed, sever-di^ 
was never an adjective or a participle, but must have 
been originally a substantive capable of receiving 
terminal possessive pronouns ; that is, the idea origi- 
nally expressed by the imperfect could not have been 
loving-I,^ hut love of me/ 

How, then, could this convey the idea of a past 
tense as contrasted with the present? Let us look 
to our own language. If desirous to express the 
perfect, we say, I have loved, fai aime. This 
have ^ meant originally, I possess, and in Latin 
^ amicus quern amatum habeo ^ signified in fact a 
friend whom I hold dear — not, as yet, whom I have 
loved. In the course of time, however, these phrases 
^ I have said, I have loved,’ took the sense of the 
pex’fect, and of time past — and not unnaturally, inas- 
much as what I /loW, or have done, is done— done, 
as we say, and past. In place of an auxiliaiy pos- 
sessive verb, the Turkish language uses an auxiliary 
possessive pronoun to the same effect. ^Paying 
belonging to me,’ equals ^I have paid;’ in either 
case, a phrase originally possessive took a temporal 
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sigBification, and became a pasts or perfect tense* 
TMs^ boweTer, is tbe verj anatomy of grammar, and 
when a Turk says * severdim/ lie is, of course, as 
imeonscious of its literal force, ' loTing belonging to 
me/ as of tbe circulation of Ms blood. ^ 

■■ Tbe most ingenious part of Turkish, is undoubtedly 
the verb. Like Greek and Sanskrit, it exhibits a 
variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express 
the nicest shades of doubt, of surmise, of hope, and 
supposition. In all these forms the root remains 
intact, and sounds like the key-note through all the 
various modulations produced by the changes of 
person, number, mood, and time. But there is 
one feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb, that 
no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan lan- 
guages — the power of producing new verbal bases 
by the mere addition of certain letters, which give 
to every verb a negative, or causative, or reflexive, or 
reciprocal meaning* 

Sev-miehy for instance, as a simple root, means to 
love. By adding we obtain a reflexive verb, 
sev-in-melcy which means to love oneself, or rather, 
to rejoice, to be happy. This may now he conju- 
gated through AU moods and tenses, sevin being in 
every respect equal to a new root. By adding ish 
we form a reciprocal verb, sev-ish-melc, to love one 
another. 

To each of these three fox'ms a causative sense 
may be imparted by the addition of the syllable dir. 
Thus 

I. sev-mehf to love, becomes iv, sev-dt'r-meky to cause to love. 
II, sev-’in-mehy to rejoice, becomes v. sev-in-dir^mehy to cause 
to rejoice. 
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xiL sev-i&h-meh^ to love one another, becomes yi. sev-kh-dir* 
meh, to cause one to love one another. 

Each of these six forms may again, be turned into 
a passiye by the addition of il. Thus 

I. sev-meh, to love, becomes vn. sev-il-vieh, to be loved, 

II. sev-in-meJc^ to rejoice, becomes vxii. sev-m-il-melc, to be 
rejoiced at. 

III. sev-ish-mcJc, to love one another, becomes ix. sev-ish-il-^ 
meh^ not translatable. 

iv. sev-dir-meh, to cause one to love, becomes x. sev-^dir-ik 
meh^' to be brought to love. 

V. sev-in-dir-mek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xi. sev-in-dir- 
il-meh^ to be made to rejoice. 

VL seV’-ish-dir-^meh, to cause them to love one another, be- 
comes XII. sev-ish-dir-zkmek, to be brought to love 
one another. 

This, however, is by no means the whole verbal 
contingent at the command of a Turkish grammarian. 
Every one of these twelve secondary or tertiary roots 
may again be turned into a negative by the mere 
addition of me. Thus, sev-mehy to love, becomes 
§ev~m6-me\ not to love. And if it is necessary to 
express the impossibility of loving, the Turk has a 
new root at hand to convey even that idea. Thus 
while $ev-me-meJc denies only the fact of loving, sev-> 
eme-mek^ denies its possibility, and means not to be 
able to love. By the addition of these two modifica- 
tory syllables, the number of derivative roots is at 
once raised to thirty-six. Thus 

I. sev-?nek, to love, becomes xiii. sev-me-meh^ not to love. 

IL eev-in-meh, to rejoice, becomes xiv. sev-in-me^meL not to 
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in. tev-M-meh, to love one anotlier, becomes xv. sev-ish-me- 
meh, not to love one another. 

IV. sm-dir-meh^ to cause to love, becomes xvi. sev-dir-me- 
meh, not to cause one to love. 

V. stv-in-dir-ntek, to cause to rejoice, becomes xvii. sev-in- 

dir-me-m&h, not to cause one to rejoice. • 

VI. s8V-ish~diT~Jfishy to cause them to love one another, be- 

comes xviii. sev-ish-der-me-mek, not to cause them to 
love one another. 

vii. m-il-mek, to be loved, becomes xi.v. sev-il-me-nieh, not 
to be loved. 

■nn. sev-in-il-mek, to be rejoiced at, becomes xs. sev-in-il- 
me~mek, not to be the object of rejoicing. 

IX. sev-ish-il-mek, if it were used, would become xxi. sev- 

isk-il-me-mek, neither form being translatable. 

X. sev-dir-tl-mek, to be brought to love, becomes xxii. sev- 

dir-il-me-meh, not to be brought to love. 

XI. to be made to rejoice, becomes xxni. 
sev-in-dir-il-me-mek, not to be made to rejoice. 

XII. s8v-ish~d{v-"il'~fU6hf to be brought to love one another, 

becomes XXIV. sev-ish-dir-il-me-mek, not to be brought 
to love one another.®^ 

Some of these forms are of course of rare occur- 
rence, and Tvitli many verbs these derivative roots, 
though possible grammatically, would be logically 
impossible. Even a verb like ‘ to love,’ perhaps the 
most pliant of all, resists some of the modifications to 
which a Turkish grammarian is fain to subject it. It 

Professor Pott, in the second edition of Ms Mymologische For- 
scUmgen, ii. s. 118 , refers to similar verbal formations in Arabic, in tbe 
language of the Gallas, &c. Analogous forms, according to Dr. Gun- 
dert, exist also in Tuln, but they have not yet been analysed as success- 
fully as in Turkish. Thus mdli'g^iwe is I do ; malgSme, I do habitually ; 
maltumwe, I do all at once ; mal^&we, I cause to do ; malpawAye, I cause 
not to do. 
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is clear, howerer, that wherever a negation can be 
formed, the idea of impossibility also can be super- 
added, so that by substituting erne for me, we should 
raise the number of derivaWe roots to thirty-six. 
The^very last of these, xxxvi., sev-^ish^dir-il-eme-meh, 
would be perfectly intelligible, and might be used, for 
instance, if, in speaking of the Sultan and the Czar, 
we wished to say, that it was impossible that they 
ehoiild be brought to love oue another. 

Finnic Glass* 

It is generally supposed that the original seat of the 
Finnic tribes was in the Ural mountains, and their 
languages have been therefore called Uralic* From 
this centre they spread east and west ; and southward 
in ancient times, even to the Black Sea, where Finnic 
tribes, together with Mongolic and Turkic, were pro- 
bably known to the Greeks under the comprehensive 
and convenient name of Scythians. As we possess 
no literary documents of any of these nomadic nations, 
it is impossible to say, even where Greek writers have 
preserved their barbarous names, to what branch 
of the vast Turanian family they belonged. Their 
habits were probably identical before the Christian 
era, during the Middle Ages, and at the present day. 
One tribe takes possession of a tract and retains it 
pei-haps for several generations, and gives its name to 
the meadows where it tends its flocks, and to the 
rivers where the horses are watered. If the country 
be fertile, it will attract the eye of other tribes; wars 
begin, and if resistance be hopeless, hundreds of 
families fly from their paternal pastures, to migrate 
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perhaps for generations”- for iiiigration tliej find a 
more natural life than permanent habitation — and 
after a time we may recliscorer their names a 
thousand miles distant. Or two tribes will carry 
on their warfare for ages, till with reduced numbers 
both litrve perhaps to make common cause against 
some new enemy. ^ 

During these continued struggles their languages 
lose as many words as meii are killed on the field of 
battle. Some words (we might say) go over, others 
are made prisoners, and exchanged again during times 
of peace. Besides, there are parleys and challenges, 
and at last a dialect is produced which may very pro- 
l^erlj be called a language of the camp (Frdu-zaban, 
camp-language, is the proper name of Hindustani, 
formed in the armies of the Mogul emperors), but 
where it is difficult for the philologist to arrange the 
liying and to number the slain, unless some salient 
points of grammar have been preserved throughout 
the medley. We saw how a number of tribes may 
be at times suddenly gathered by the command of 
a Chingis-khan or Timui’, like billows heaving and 
swelling at the call of a thunder-storm. One such 
wave rolling on from Karakorum to Liegnitz may 
sweep away all the sheepfolds and landmarks of cen- 
turies, and when the storm is over, a thin crust will, 
as after a flood, remain, concealing the underlying 
stratum of people and languages. 

On the evidence of language, the Finnic stock is 
divided into four branches. 

The Chudic, 

The Bujgaric, 

The Permic, 
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The Clinclic Ibranch comprises the Piiiiiie of the 
Baltic coasts. The name is derived from Child 
(Tchad), originally apj^lied by the Eassians to the 
Finnic nations in the north-west of Enssia. After- 
wards it took a more general sense, and was used 
almost synonyinonsly with Scythian for all the tribes 
of Central and hTorthern Asia. The Finns, properly 
so called, or as they call themselves Suomalainen, 
i. e. inhabitants of fens, are settled in the provinces 
of Finland (formerly belonging to Sweden, bat since 
1809 annexed to Enssia), and in parts of the govern- 
ments of Archangel and Olonetz. Their number is 
stated at 1,521,515. The Finns are the most ad- 
vanced of their vhole femiily, and are, the Magyars 
excepted, the only Finnic race that can claim a station 
among the civilised and civilising nations of the world. 
Their literature and, above all, their pox:)ular p)oetry 
bear witness to a high intellectual development in 
times which we may call mythical, and in jdaces more 
favourable to the glow of poetical feelings than their 
present abode, the last refuge Eui’ope could afford 
them. The epic songs still live among the poorest, 
recorded by oral tradition alone, and preserving all 
the features of a perfect metre and of a more ancient 
language. A national feeling has lately arisen amongst 
the Finns, despite of Eussian supremacy; and the 
labours of Sjogern, Lonnrot, Castren, and Eellgren, 
receiving hence a powerful impulse, have produced 
results truly surprising. From the mouths of the 
aged an epic poem has been collected equalling the 
Iliad in length and completeness — nay, if we can 
forget for a moment all that we in our youth learned 
to call beautiful, not less beautiful. A Finn is not a 
Greek, and Wainamomen was not a Homer. But if 
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the poet may take Ms colours from that nature by 
which he is surrounded, if he may depict the men 
with whom he lives, Kalmala possesses merits not 
dissimilar from those of the Iliad^ and will claim its 
place as the fifth national - epic of the world, side by 
side with the Ionian songs, with the Mahdh}hdmi% 
the Slmhimmh^ and the^ Mihelunge, This early 
literary cultiration has not been without a powerful 
influence on the language. It has imparted perma- 
nency to its forms and a traditional character to its 
words, so that at first sight we might almost doubt 
whether the grammar of this language had not left 
the aggiutinative stage, and entered into the current 
of inflection with Greek or Sanskrit. The aggluti- 
native type, however, yet remains, and its grammar 
shows a luxuriance of grammatical combination 
second only to Turkish and Hungarian. Like Turk- 
ish it observes the ^ harmony of vowels,^ a feature 
peculiar to Turanian languages, as explained before. 

Karelian and Tavastian are dialectical varieties of 
Finnish. 

The Esths or Esthonians, neighbours to the Finns, 
speak a language closely allied to the Finnish. It 
is divided into the dialects of Dorpat (in Livonia) 
and Eevel. The Esthonians, too, possess large frag- 
ments of ancient national poetry; and Dr. Krutzwald 
has been able to put together a kind of epic poem, 
called Ealewipoeg, the Son of Kalew. Esthonia, to- 
gether with Livonia and Kurland, forms the three 
Baltic provinces of Eussia. The population on the 
islands of the Gulf of Finland is mostly Esthonian. 
In the higher ranks of society Esthonian is hardly 
understood, and never spoken. 
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Besides the Finns and Estlioniaiis, the Lmmiaus 
and the Lapps must be reckoned also amongst the 
same family. Their number, however^ is smali. The 
population of Livonia consists chiefly of Estlis, Letts, 
Eussians, and Germans. The number of Livonians 
speaking their own dialect is not more than 5,000. 

The Lapjps or Laplanders inhabit the most northern 
part of Europe. They belong to Sweden and Eiissia. 
Their number is estimated at 28,000. Their Ian-- 
guage has lately attracted much attention, and Cas- 
trends travels give a description of their manners 
most interesting from its simplicity and faithfulness. 

The Bulgaric branch comprises the Tcheremissians 
and Mordvinians, scattered in disconnected colonies 
along the Volga, and surrounded by Russian and 
Tataric dialects. Both languages are extremely ar- 
tificial in their grammar, and allow an accumulation 
of pronominal affixes at the end of verbs, surpassed 
only by the Bask, the Caucasian, and those American 
dialects that have been called polysynthetic. 

The general name given to these tribes, Bulgaric, 
is not borrowed from Bulgaria, on the Danube ; Bul- 
garia, on the contrary, received its name (replacing 
Moesia) from Bulgaric armies by whom it was con- 
quered in the seventh century. Bulgarian tribes 
marched from the Volga to the Don, and after re- 
maining for a time under the sovereignty of the 
Avars on the Don and Dnieper, thej' advanced to the 
Danube in 635, and founded the Bulgarian kingdom. 
This has retained its name to the present day, though 
the original Bulgarians have long been absorbed and 
replaced by Slavonic inhabitants, and both brought 
under Turkish sway since 1392. 
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Tlie tliird or Permic braacli comprises tlie idioms 
of tlie VotiakeSj tbe Siriaiies^ and the Permians, tkree 
dialects of one language. Perm was the ancient 
name for the country 'between 61"^ — 70° E. long, and 
5 r/_ 45 ® U, lat The Permic tribes were diiven 
westward by their eastern neighbours, the Togiils, 
and thus pressed upon their western iieigliboiirs, 
the Bulgars of the Volga. The Yotiakes are found 
between the rwers Vyatka and Kama. Northwards 
follow the Sirianes, inliabiting the country on the 
Tipper Kama, while the eastern portion is held by 
the Perinians. These are surrounded on the south 
hj the Tatars of Orenburg and the Bashkirs ; on the 
north by the Samoyedes ; and on the east by Voguls, 
who pressed on them from the Ural. 

These Voguls, together with Hungarians and 
Ostiakes, form the fourth and last branch of the 
Finnic family, the Ugric. It was in 462, after the 
dismemberment of Attila’s Hunnic empire, that these 
Ugric tribes approached Europe. They were then 
called Onagurs, Saragurs, and Urogs ; and in later 
times they occur in Eussian chronicles as Ugry. They 
are the ancestors of the Hungarians, and should not 
be confounded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkic 
tribe mentioned before. 

The similarity between the Hungarian language 
and dialects of Finnic origin, spoken east of the 
Volga, is not a new discovery. In 1253, Wilhelm 
Eujsbroeck, a priest who travelled beyond the Volga, 
remarked that a race called Pascatir, who lived on the 
Yaik, spoke the same language as the Hungarians. 
They were then settled east of the old Bulgarian 
kingdom, the capital of which, the ancient Bolgari, 
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on tlie left of tlie Volga, may still be traced in tie 
ruins of Spask. If these Pascatir — the portion of 
the ITgric tribes that remained east of the Volga— 
are identical with the Bashkir, as Klaproth supposes, 
it would follow that, in later times, they gave up their 
language, for the present Bashkir no longer speak a 
Hungarian, but a Turkic, dialect. The afhnity of 
the Hungarian and the Hgro^-Finnie dialects was first 
proved phdologically by Gyarmathi in 1799. 

A few instances may sufiSce to show this connee- 
tion : — 



Hungarian 

Atya-ni 

Atya-d 

Aty-4 

Atyd-nk 

Atya-tok 

Aty-tik 


Tcheremissian 

atya~m 

atya-t 

atya-se 

atya-ne 

atya-da 

atya-st 


English 
my fktlier 
thy father 
his lather 
OTir father 
your father 
their father. 


DECLENSION. 

Esthonian 

werri 

werre 

•werrele 

werd 

werrist 


Hungarian 
!om. ver 
■en. 

►at. vernek 
-cc. v4rt 
hi. v^restol 


English 
blood 
of blood 
to blood 
blood 

from blood. 


CONJUGATION. 

Esthonian 

leian 

leiad 

leiab 

leiame 

ieiate 

ieiawad 


Hungarian 

Lelem 

Leled 

Leli 

Leljlik 

Lelitek 

Lelik 


English 
I find 

thou findest 
he finds 
we find 
you find 
they find. 
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We Iiave tliiis examined the four chief classes of 
the Turanian faxnily^the Tun gusic, Mongol Ic, Turbic^ 
and Finnic. The Tungusic branch stands lowest; its 
grammar is not much richer than Chinese^, and in 
its structure there is an absence of that architectonic 
orde/ which in Chinese makes the Cyclopean stones 
of language hold together without cement. This 
applies, however, principally to the Mandshu; other 
Tungusic dialects spoken, not in China, but in the 
original seats of the Mandshus, are even now begin- 
ning to develop grammatical forms. 

The Mongolie dialects excel the Tungusic, but in 
their grammar can hardly distinguish between the 
difPerent parts of speech. The spoken idioms of the 
Mongolians, as of the Tungusiaiis, are evidently 
struggling towards a more organic life, and Castren 
has brought home evidence of incipient verbal growth 
in the language of the Buriats and a Tungusic dialect 
spoken near Nyertchinsk. 

This is, however, only a small beginning, if com- 
pared with the profusion of grammatical resources 
displayed by the Turkic languages. In their system 
of conjugation, the Turkic dialects can hai*dly be 
surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which 
break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms. The excellence of the Finnic languages 
consists rather in a diminution than increase of 
verbal forms; but in declension Finnish is even 
richer than Turkish. 

These four classes, together with the Samoyedic, 
constitute the northern or Ural-Altaic .division of the 
Turanian family. ^ 
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The soiitliera division consists of tiie Tamnlic, tlie 
Gaiigetie {Trans-Himalayan and Snb-Himalayan)^ the 
Lolxitic, the Taic, and the Malaic classes.^^ These 
two divisions eotnprehend very nearly all the lan- 
guages of Asf with the exception of Chinese, which, 
together with its neighbouring dialects, fornis the 
only representative of radical or inonosyllabic speech. 
A few, such as Japanese, the language of Korea, of 
the Koriakes, the Kainchadales, and the immerons 
dialects of the Cancasns, &c., remain nnclassed ; but 
in them also some traces of a common origin with the 
Turanian languages have, it is probable, survived, and 
aw’ait the discovery of philological research. 

Of the third or inflectional stage I need not say 
much, as we have examined its structure when 
analysing, in our former lectures, a number of words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or any other of the Aryan 
languages. The chief distinction between an inflec- 
tional and an agglutinative language consists in the 
fact that agglutinative languages preserve the con- 
sciousness of their roots, and therefore do not allow 
them to be affected by phonetic corruption ; and, 
though they have lost the consciousness of the origi- 
nal meaning of their terminations, they feel distinctly 
the difference between the significative root and the 
modifying elements. Kot so in the inflectional lan- 
guages. There the various elements which enter 

»•* Of these I can only give a tabular survey at the end of these 
Lectures, referring for further particulars to my Letter on the Turanimi 
Lmiguages, The Gangetic and Lohitic dialects are those comprehended 
under the name of B hotly a. 

«* Professor Boiler of Vienna, v?ho has given a most accurate 
analysis of the Turanian languages in the Transaciiom of the Vienna 
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into the composition of -words, may become so welded 
together, and suffer so much from phonetic corrup- 
tion, that none but the educated would be awai'e of 
an original distinction between root and termina- 
tion, and none but the comparative grammarian able 
to discover the seams that separate the component 
parts. 

. If yon consider the character of onr morphological 
classification^ you will see that this classification, 
differing thereby from the genealogical, must be 
applicable to all languages. Our classification ex- 
hausts all possibilities. ,If the component elements 
of language are roots, predicative and demonstrative, 
we cannot have more than three combinations. Boots 
may either remain roots without any modification ; 
or, secondly, they may be joined so that one deter- 
mines the other and loses its independent existence ; 
or, thirdly, they may be joined and be allowed to 
coalesce, so that both lose their independent character. 
The number of roots which enter into the composition 
of a word makes no difference, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, to admit a fourth class, sometimes called 
folysynthetic, or incorporating, including most of the 
American languages. As long as in these sesquipeda- 
lian compounds the significative root remains distinct, 
they belong to the agglutinative stage ; as soon as 
it is absorbed by the terminations, they belong to the 
inflectional stage. ISTor is it necessary to distinguish 
between synthetic and analytical languages, including 
under the former name the ancient, and under the 
latter the modern, languages of the inflectional ^la gg , 
The formation of such phrases as the French faimierai, 
for fai a aimer, or the English, I shall do, thon wilt 
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ilo^ Biay be called analytical or 'niefaphrastic. But 
im tlieir moirpiiological nature tlxese phrases are still 
■iiifieetioiial* If we analyse sucb. a plirase as je mvra% 
we find it was origmally ego (Sanskrit aham) vivere 
(Sanskrit jiT*aS“e, dat. neutr.) haheo (Sanskrib 
blid-Tayd-mi) j that is to say, we have a ifamber 
of words in which grammatical articulation has been 
almost entirely destroyed, but has not been cast oif ; 
whereas in Turanian languages grammatical forms 
are produced by the combination of integral roots, 
and the old and useless terminations are first dis- 
carded before any new combination takes place.^^ 

At the end of our morphological classification a 
problem presents itself, which we might have declined 
to enter upon if we had confined ourselves to a genea- 
logical classification. At the end of our genealogical 
classification we had to confess that only a certain 
number of languages had as yet been arranged 
genealogically, and that therefore the time for ap- 
proaching the problem of the common origin of all 
languages had not yet come. Now, however, al- 
though we have not specified all languages which 
belong to the radical, the terminational, and inflec- 
tional classes, we have clearly laid it down as a 
principle, that all languages must fall under one or 
the other of these three categories of human speech. 
It would not be consistent, therefore, to shrink from 
the consideration of a problem which, though beset 
viith many difficulties, cannot be excluded from the 
science of language. 

Let us first see our problem clearly and distinctly. 
The problem of the common origin of languages has 

Letter on the Turanian Langtiage$f p. 75. 
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no necessary connection witli the problem of the 
common origin of mankind. If it could be proved 
that languages had had different beginnings, this 
would in nowise necessitate the admission of different 
begini^ings of the human i-aee. For if we look upon 
language as natural to man, it might have broken out 
at different times and in different countries among the 
scattered descendants of one original pair; if, on the 
contrary, language is to be treated as an artificial in- 
vention, there is stiU less reason why each succeedino- 
generation should not have invented its own idiom. ° 

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all 
the dialects of mankind point to one common source, 
that therefore the human race must descend from one 
pair. For language might have been the property of 
one favoured race, and have been communicated to 
the other races in the progress of history. 

The science of language and the science of ethnology 
have both suffered most seriously from being 
up together.36 The classification of races and lan- 
guages should be quite independent of each other. 
JElaces may change their languages, and histoiy sup- 
plies us with several instances where one race adopted 
the language of another. Different languages, there- 
fore, may be spoken by one race, or the same language 
may be spoken by different races ; so that any attempt 
at squaring the classification of races and tongues 
must necessarily fail.®^ 

See on this point an excellent article of Professor Huxley, pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly 1866. 

The opposite view, namely, that a genealogical arrangement of the 
races of man would afford the best classification of the various languages 
now spoken throughout the world, is maintained by Barwin, Origin of 
^eaies, p. 4*22. 
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Secondly, the problem of the common origin of 
languages has no connection with the statements 
conmined in the Old Testament regarding the creation 
of man and the genealogies of the patriarchs. If our 
researches led us to the admission of clifferent„hegin- 
ninga for the languages of inanMiid, there is nothing 
in the Old Testament opposed to this view. For 
although the Jews believed that for a time the 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech, 
it has long been pointed out by eminent divines, with 
particialar reference to the dialects of America, that 
new languages might have arisen at later times. 
If, on the contrary, we arrive at the conviction that 
all languages can be traced back to one common 
source, we could never think of transferring the 
genealogies of the Old Testament to the genealogical 
classification of language. The genealogies of the 
Old Testament refer to blood, not to language, and 
as we know that people, without changing their 
name, did frequently change their language, it is 
clearly impossible that the genealogies of the Old 
Testament should coincide with the genealogical clas- 
sification of languages. In order to avoid a. confusion 
of ideas, it would be preferable to abstain altogether 
from using the same names, to express relationship 
of language which in the Bible are used to express 
relationship of blood. It was usual formerly to speak 
of Japhetic, Hcmitic, and Semitic languages. The first 
name has now been replaced by Aryan, the second 
‘ by African; and though the third is still retained, it 
has received a scientific definition quite different from 
the meaning which it would have in the Bible. It is 
well to bear this in mind, in order to prevent not only 
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tliose who are for ever attacking the Bible with arrows 
that cannot reach it, but likewise those who defend 
it with weapons they know not how to wield, from 
disturbing in any way the quiet progress of the 
science of language. 

Let us now look dispassionately at our problem. 
The problem of the possibility of a common origin of 
all languages naturally divides itself into two parts, 
the formal and the material. We are to-day concerned 
with the formal part only. We have examined all 
possible forms which language can assume, and we 
have now to ask. Can we reconcile with these three 
distinct forms, the radical, the terminational, and the 
inflectional, the admission of one common origin of 
human speech ? — I answer decidedly. Yes. 

The chief argument that has been brought forward 
against the common origin of language is this, that 
no monosyllabic or radical language has ever entered 
into an agglutinative or terminational stage, and that 
no agglutinative or terminational langua^ge has ever 
risen to the inflectional stage. Chinese, it is said, is 
still what it has been from the beginning; it has 
never produced agglutinative or inflectional forms; 
nor has any Turanian language ever given up the 
distinctive feature of the terminational stage, namely, 
the integrity of its roots. 

In answer to this, it should be pointed out that 
though each language, as soon as it once becomes 
settled, retains that morphological character which it 
had when it first assumed its individual or national 
existence, it does not lose altogether the power of 
producing grammatical forms that belong to a higher 
stage. In Chinese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, 
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we find rnclimentaiy 'traces of agglutination. The U 
wMeh I mentioned before as the sign of tlie locative^ 
lias dwindled down to a mere postj^osition^ and a 
modem Chinese is no more aware that U originally 
meant interior^, than the Turanian is of the origin 
of his case terminations,^® In the spoken dialects of 
Cldnesej agglutinative forms are of more frequent 
oeeurrence. Tims, in the Shanghai dialect, wo is to 
speak as a verb ; luoda^ a word. Of woda a genitive 
is formed, tooda-ha^ a dative ]pela tvoda^ an accusative 
tang woda,^^ In agglutinative languages, again, we 
meet wdtii mdimentary traces of inflection. Thus 
in Tamil the verb tungii, to sleep, has not retained 
its full integidty in the derivative tuhham, sleep; 
and tuwg^i itself might probably be traced back to a 
simpler root, such as to recline, to be suspended, 
to sleep. 

I mention these instances, which might be greatly 

^ H. Stanislas Jnlien remarks that the numerous compounds which 
occur in Chinese prove the wide-spread influence of the principle of 
figglutmation in that language. The feet is, that in Chinese eveiy sound 
lias numerous meanings ; and in order to avoid ambiguity, one word is 
frequently followed by another which agrees with it in the one particular 
meaning which is intended by the speaker. Thus 


cJd-youen 

(beginning-origin) 

signifies beginning 

Tcen-youen 

(root-origin) 

„ beginning 

yotien-chi 

(origin-beginning) 

„ beginning 

me’i-miai 

(beautiful-remarkable) 

„ beautiful 

mei-H 

(beautiful-elegant) 

„ beautiful 

chm-you&n 

(charming-lovely) 

„ beautiful 

yongd 

(easy-facile) 

,, easily 

tsong-yong 

(to obey, easy) 

„ easily 


In order to express ^to boast/ the Cliinese say 7dng-7cm.m, Hng-fa, etc., 
both words having one and the same meaning. 

This peculiar system of juxtaposition, however, cannot be considered 
as agglutination in the strict sense of the word. 

® Turanian Languages, p. 24. 
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mnltiplied, in order to show that there is nothin<^ 
mysterious in the tenacity with which each lano-ua-m 
clings in general to that stage of grammar which it 
had attained at the time of its first settlement. If a 
fomily, or a tribe, or a nation, has once accustomek 
itself to express its ideas according to one system 
of grammar, that first mould remains and becomes 
stronger with each generation. But, while Chinese 
was aiuested and became traditional in this very 
early stage, the radical, other dialects passed on 
through that stage, retaining their pliancy. They 
were not arrested, and did not become traditional 
or national, before those who spoke them had learnt 
to appreciate the advantage of agglutination. That 
advantage being once perceived, a few single forms 
in which agglutination first showed itself, would soon, 
by that sense of analogy which is inherent in lan- 
guage, extend their influence irresistibly. Languages 
arrested in that stage would cflng with equal tenacity 
to the system of agglutination. A Chinese can hardly 
understand how language is possible unless every 
syllable is significative; a Turanian despises every 
idiom in which each word does not display distinctly 
its radical and significative element; whereas we, who 
are accustomed to the use of inflectional lanonko-M 
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possible waj in wMcb. tbe realities of Sanskrit or 
any other inflectional language can be explained. As 
far as the formal part of language is concerned, we can- 
not resist the conclusion that what is now inflectmial 
was formerly agghdinative^ and what is now aggkiti^ 
natim was at first radical* The great stream of lan- 
guage rolled on in numberless dialects, and changed 
its grammatical colouring as it passed from time to 
time through new deposits of thought. The diflerent 
channels which left ‘the main current and became 
stationary and stagnant, or, if you like, literary and 
traditional, retained for ever that colouring which 
the main current displayed at the stage of their 
separation. Tf we call the radical stage ivhitey the 
agglutinative red,, and the inflectional hlue^ then we 
may well understand why the white channels should 
show hardly a drop of red or blue, or why the red 
channels should hardly betray a shadow of blue ; and 
we shall be prepared to find what we do find, namely, 
white tints in the red, and white and red tints in the 
blue channels of speech# 

You will have perceived that in what I have said 
I only argue for the possibility, not for the necessity, 
of a common origin of language. 

I look upon the problem of the common origin of 
language, which I have shown to be quite independent 
of the problem of the common origin of mankind, as 
a question which ought to be kept open as long 
as possible. It is not, I believe, a problem quite as 
hopeless as that of the plurality of worlds, on which 
so much has been written of late, hut it should be 
treated very much in the same manner. As it is 
impossible to demonstrate by the evidence of the 
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senses tliafc tlie planets are inhabited, the only way to 
proTO that they are, is to prove that it is impos- 
sible that they should not be. Thus, on the other 
hand, in order to prove that the planets are not 
inh|bbited, you must prove that it is impossible that 
they should he. As soon as the one or the other has 
been proved, the question will be set at rest; till then 
it must remain an open question, whatever our own 
predilections on the subject may be. 

I do not take quite as desponding a view of the 
problem of the common origin of language, hut I 
insist on this, that we ought not to allow this problem 
to be in any way prejudged. Now it has been the 
tendency of the most distinguished writers on com- 
parative philology to take it almost for granted, that 
after the discovery of the two families of language, 
the Aryan and Semitic, and after the establishment 
of the close ties of relationship which unite the 
members of each, it would be impossible to admit 
any longer a common origin of language. After the 
criteria by which the unity of the Aryan as well as 
the Semitic dialects can be proved, had been so 
successfully defined, it was but natural that the 
absence of similar coincidences between any Semitic 
and Aryan language, or between these and any 
other branch of speech, should have led to a belief 
that no connection was admissible between them. 
A Linnsean botanist, who has Ms definite marks by 
which to recognise an anemone, would reject with 
equal confidence any connection between the species 
anemone and other flowers wMch have since been 
classed under the same head, though deficient in the 
Linn^ean marks of the anemone. 
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But there are surely different degrees of affinity 
in languages as 'well as in all other productions of 
naturCy and the different families of speech, though 
they cannot show the same signs of relationship by 
which their members are held together, need not of 
necessity ha¥e been perfect strangers to each ofher 
from the beginning. 

Now I confess that when I found the argument 
used over and oyer again, that it is impossible any 
longer to speak of a common origin of language, 
because comparative philology had i>royed that there 
existed various families of speech, I felt that this was 
not true, that at all events it was an exaggeration. 

The problem, if properly viewed, bears the follow- 
ing aspect: — you tvish to assert that language 
had various beginnings^ you mtist jprove it impossible 
that language could have had a common origin.^ 

No such impossibility has ever been established 
with regard to a common origin of the Aryan and 
Semitic dialects; while, on the contraiy, the ana- 
lysis of the grammatical forms in either family has 
removed many difficulties, and made it at least intel- 
ligible how, with materials identical or very similar, 
two individuals, or two families, or two nations, could 
in the course of time have produced languages so 
different in form as Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

But still greater light was thrown on the formative 
and metamorphic process of language by the study of 
other dialects unconnected with Sanskrit or Hebrew, 
and exhibiting before our eyes the growth of those 
grammatical forms (grammatical in the widest sense 
of the word) which in the Aryan and Semitic families 
we know only as formed, not as forming ; as decaying. 
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not as living ; as traditional, not as nnderstood and 
intentional : I mean the Turanian languages. The 
traces by which these languages attest their original 
relationship are much fainter than in the Semitic 
and Aryan families, but' they are so of necessity. In 
the Aryan and Semitic families the agglutinative 
process by which alone grammatical forms can be 
obtained, has been arrested at some time, and this 
could only have been through religious or political 
influences. By the same power through which an 
advancing civilisation absorbs the manifold dialects 
in which every spoken idiom naturally represents 
itself, the first political or religious centralisation 
must necessarily have put a check on the exuberance 
of an agglutinative speech. Out of many possible 
forms one became popular, fixed, and technical for 
each word, for each grammatical categorj" ; and by 
means of poetry, law, and religion, a literary or 
political language was produced to which thenceforth 
nothing had to be added ; which in a short time, after 
becoming unintelligible in its formal elements, was 
liable to phonetic corruption only, hut incapable of 
internal resuscitation. It is necessary to admit a 
primitive concentration of this kind for the Aryan 
and Semitic families, for it is thus only that we can 
account for coincidences between Sanskrit and Greek 
terminations, which were formed neither from Greek 
nor from Sanskrit materials, hut which are stiH iden- 
tically the same in both. It is in this sense that I call 
these languages political or state languages, and it 
has been truly said that languages belonging to these 
families must be able to prove their relationship by 
sharing in common not only what is regular and 
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inteliigiblej but what is anomalous^ miinteliigible, 
and dead- 

If no such coneentration takes place^^. languages, 
though formed of the same materials and originally 
identical, must necessarily diverge in what we may 
call dialects, but in a very different sense fronS the 
dialects such as we find in the later periods of political 
languages. The process of agglutination %vill continue 
in each clan, and forms becoming nnintelligible will 
be easily replaced by new and more intelligible com- 
pounds. If the cases are formed by postpositions, 
new postpositions can be used as soon as the old 
ones become obsolete. If the conjugation is formed 
by pronouns, new pronouns can be used if the old 
ones are no longer sufficiently distinct. 

Let us ask, then, what coincidences we are likely 
to find in agglutinative dialects which have become 
separated, and which gradually approach to a more 
settled state It seems to me that we can only 
expect to find in them such coincidences as Castren 
and Schott have succeeded in discovering in the 
Finnic, Turkic, Mongolie, Tungusic, and Samoyedic 
languages; and such as Hodgson, Caldwell, Logan, 
and myself have pointed out in the TamuHc, Gan- 
getic, Lohitic, Taic, and Malaie languages,. They 
must refer chiefly to the radical materials of lan- 
guage, or to those parts of speech which it is most 
difficult to reproduce— I mean pronouns, numerals, 
and prepositions. These languages will hardly ever 
agree in what is anomalous or inorganic, because 
their organism repels continually what begins to be 
formal and unintelligible,^ It is astonishing rather 
that any words of a conventional meaning should 
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iave been diseoTered as the common property of the 
Turanian languages, than that most of their words 
and forms should be peculiar to each. These coinci- 
dences must, however, be accounted for by those 
who deny the common origin of the Turanian lan- 
guages ; they must be accounted for, either as the 
result of accident, or of an imitative instinct which 
led the human mind everywhere to the same onoma- 
topoetic formations. This has never been done, and 
it win require great efforts to achieve it. 

To myself the study of the Turanian family was 
interesting particularly because it offered an oppor- 
tunity of learning how far languages, supposed to 
he of a coipmon origin, might diverge and become 
dissimilar by the unrestrained operation of dialectic 
regeneration. 

In a letter wMch I addressed to mj friend, the 
late Baron Bunsen, and which was published by 
him in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal 
History (voL i. pp. 268-621), it had been my object 
to trace, as far as I was able, the principles which 
guided the formation of agglutinative languages, and 
to show how far languages may become dissimilar in 
their grammar and dictionary, and yet allow us to 
treat them as cognate dialects. In answer to the 
assertion that it was impossible, I tried, in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth sections of that Essay, to 
show how it was possible that, starting from a 
common ground, languages as different as Mandshu 
and Finnish, Malay and Siamese, should have arrived 

^ These OutliMs form rols. iii. and it. of Bunsen^s wort, Ckristi- 
anity and Mankind^ in 7 vols. (London, 1854 : Longman), and are sold 
separately. 
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at their present state, and might stOl be treated as 
cognate tongnes. And as I look ttpon this process of 
agglutination as the only intelligible means by which 
language can acquire a grammatical organisation, 
and clear the barrier which has arrested the growth 
of the Chinese idiom, I felt justified in appljdn^ the 
principles derived from the formation of the Turanian 
languages to the Aryan and Semitic families. They 
also must have passed through an agglutinative 
stage, and it is during that period alone that we can 
account for the gi-adual divergence and individual- 
isation of what we afterwards call the Aryan and 
Semitic forms of speech. If we can account for the 
different appearance of Mandshu and Finnish, we 
can also account for the distance between Hebrew 
and Sanskrit. It is true that we do not know the 
Aryan speech during its agglutinative period, but 
we can infer what it was when we see languages like 
Finnish and Turkish approaching more and more to 
an Aryan type. Such has been the advance which 
Turkish has made towards inflectional forms, that 
Professor Iwald claims for it the title of a synthetic 
language, a title which he gives to the Aryan and 
Semitic dialects after they have left the agglutina- 
tive stage, and entered into a process of phonetic 
corruption and dissolution. ‘ Many of its component 
parts,’ he says, ‘ though they were no doubt originally, 
as in every language, independent words, have been 
reduced to mere vowels, or have been lost altogether, 
so that we must infer their former presence by the 
changes which they have wrought in the body of the 
word. Gdz means eye, and gor, to see; ish, deed, 
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and if^ to do; ^ch^ the interior, and gir^ to enter/ 
Nay, he goes so far as to admit some formal elemeks 
which Turkish shares in common with the iiiTan 
family, and which therefore could only date from, a 
period when both were still in their agglutinative 
infancy* For instance, di, as exponent of a past 
action ; ta, as the sign of the past participle of the 
passive ; lu^ as a suffix to form adjectives, &c/^ This 
is more than I should venture to assert. 

Taking this view of the gradual formation of lan- 
guage by agglutination, as opposed to internal de- 
velopment, it is hardly necessary to sav thfi.t if T 
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widely distant as Hebrew and Sanstrit, becanse 
none of them bas entered into that new phase of 
growth or decay through which the Semitic and 
Aryan languages passed after they had been settled^ 
indiridnalised^ and nationalised. 

The real object Of my Essay was therefore a defen- 
siye one. It was to show how rash it was to speah 
of different independent beginnings in the history of 
human speech^ before a single argument had been* 
brought foi'ward to establish the necessity of such an 
admission. The impossibility of a common origin of 
language has never been proved^ but^ in order to 
remove what were considered difficulties affecting the 
theory of a common origin, I felt it my dnt}^- to show 
practically, and by the very history of the Turanian 
languages, how such a theory was possible, or, as I 
say in one instance only, probable. I endeavoured 
to show how even the most distant members of the 
Turanian family, the one spoken in the north, the 
other in the south of Asia, the Finnic and the Tamn- 
lie, have preserved in their grammatical organisation 
traces of a former unity ; and, if my most determined 
opponents admit that I have proved the ante-Brah- 
manic or Tamnlic inhabitants of India to belong to 
the Turanian family, they can hardly have been 
aware that if this, the most extreme point of my 
argument, be conceded, everything else is involved, 
and must follow by necessity. 

Yet I did not call the last chapter of my Essaj’-, 

^ On the Necessity of a Common Origin of Language,'^ 
but ‘^On the Possibility;^ and, in answer to the 
opinions advanced by the opposite party, I summed 
up my defence in these two paragraphs : — 
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‘STotHng necessitates the admission of different 
independent hegiimings for the material elements of 
the Tinian, Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech : 
nay, dt is possible even now to point ont radicals 
which, under various changes and disguises, have 
been current in these tkree branches ever since their 
first separation.’ 

11 . 

Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Aryan branches of speech,- and though 
it is impossible to , derive the Aryan system of 
grammar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the 
Aryan, we can perfectly understand how, either 
through individual influences, or by the wear and 
tear of speech in its own continuous working, the 
different systems of grammar of Asia and Europe 
may have been produced.’ 

It will be seen, from the very wording of these two 
paragraphs, that my object was to deny the necessity 
of independent beginnings, and to assert the possi- 
bility of a common origin of language. I have been 
accused of having been biassed in my researches by 
an implicit belief in the common origin of ma-nKn/i 
I do not deny that I hold this belief, and, if it wanted 
confirmation, that confirmation has been supplied by 
Darwin’s book. On the Origin of Species.*^ But I 

* Here the Hues converge as they recede, into the geological ages, 
and point to conclusions which, upon Darwin's theory, are inevitable, but 
hardly welcome. The very first step backward makes the Negro and the 
Hottentot our blood-relations ; not that reason or Scripture objects to 
C C 2 
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defy my adversaries to point out one single passage 
wliere I liave .mixed up scientific witli tlaeological 
arguments. Only, if I am told tliat no quiet observer 
would ever liave conceived tbe idea of deriving all 
nianHud from one pair, unless the Mosaic records 
liad tauglit it,^ I must be allowed to say in reply, 
that tins idea, on tlie contrary, is so natural, so con-' 
sisteiit with all buman laws of reasoning, that, as far 
as I know,, there has been no nation on earth which, 
if it possessed any traditions on the oiigin of mankind, 
did not derive the human race from one pair, if not 
from one person. The author of the Mosaic records, 
ilierefore, though rightly stripped, before the tribunal 
of Physical Science, of his claims as an inspired 
writer, may at least claim the modest title of a quiet 
observer ; and if his conception of the physical unity 
of the human race can be proved to be an error, it 
is an error which he shares in common with other 
quiet observers, such as Humboldt, Bunsen, Pritchard 
and Owen/^ 

that, though pride may/— Asa Grey, Mtural Selection not immisistent 
with Natural Theoiog^f 1B61,, p* 5. 

‘ One good effect is Already manifest, its enabling the advocates of the 
hypothesis of a mnltipiicity of -human species to perceive the double 
insecurity of their ground. When the rares of 'men are admitted to be 
of one species, the corollary, that they are of one origin, may be expected 
to follow. Those w^ho allow them to be of one species must admit an 
actual diversification into strongly marked and persistent varieties • 
wliile those, on the other hand, who recognise several or numerous 
human species, will hardly be able to maintain that such species were 
};)rimordiai and supernatural in the ordinary sense of the word.’— 
p. 54. 

« Professor Pott, the most aistmguislied..adTooat8 of the po!ygenetic 
dogma, has pleaded the neee«ty of admitting more than one heoinninn- 
for the human race and for language in an article in the Jmmial of Me 
Gennan Oriental Soriet^, ix. 405 ; Max Muller und die Kmmeiehen der 
SpraoheerwandUchaft, 1856 a treatise Sie Ungleichhsit luensoUioher 
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The only question which remains to he answered 
is this. Was it one and the same volume of water 

Basse^i^ 1856 ; and in the new edition of his Etvmohamlie Forsclimigev 

On the other hand, the researches carried on independently by differ- 
ent scfiolars tend more and more to confirm, not only the close reltiti<>ii- 
ship of the languages belonging respectively to the northern and southern 
branches of the Turanian class, but likewise the relationship of tlie-e 
two branches themselves, and their ultimate dependence on Chinesrq 
Nor is the evidence on which this relationship rests purely formal ov 
grammatical, but it is likewise supported by evidence taken from the 
dictionary. The following letter from Mr. Edkins, the author of A 
Qmnimar of the Chinese Colloquial Language (second edition, Bhanghi, 
1S64}, will show how his inquiries into the primitive state of the 
Chinese language have brought to light the convergence of the Mon- 
golic and the Tibetan languages toward a common centre, viz. the 
ancient language of China, not deprived as yet of its various final con- 
sonants, most of which have disappeared in the Mandarin language : — 

^PeUng, Oct. 12, 1SG4. 

‘I am now seeking to compare the Mongolian and Tibetan with 
Chinese, and have already obtained some interesting results. 

* I. A large proportion of Mongol words are Chinese. Perhaps a fifth 
are so. The identity is in the first syllable of the Mongol words ; that 
being the root. The correspondence is most striking in the adjectives, 
of which, perhaps, one-half of the most common are the same radically 
as in Chinese: e.g. saiiii good; hegen^ low; icA'i, right; sologai^ left; 
chiHe, straight; gadan^ outside; cltohon^ few; logon, green; htnggim, 
light (not heavy). But the identity is also extensive in all parts of 
speech. This identity in common roots seems to extend into the Turkish 
Tartar : e. g. su, water ;; tenri, heaven. 

‘II. To compare Mongol with Chinese it is necessary to go back at 
least six centuries in the development of the Chinese language. For w© 
find in common roots final letters peculiar to the old Chinese, e. g. final 
m. The initial letters also need to be considered fi*om an older stand- 
point than the Mandarin pronunciation. If a large number of words 
are common to Chinese, Mongol, and Tartar, we must go back at least 
tw^elve centuries to obtain a convenient epoch of comparison. 

‘III. While Mongol has, no traces of tones, they are very distinctly 
developed in Tibetan. Csoma de Koros and Schmidt do not mention the 
existence of tones. But they plainly occur in the pronunciation of native 
Tibetans resident in Peking. 

‘ lY. As in the case of the comparison with Mongol, it is necessary in 
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wliicli supplied all the lateral channels of speech ? or, 
to drop all metaphor, are the roots which were joined 
together according to the radical, the terminational, 
and inflectional systems, identically the same ? The 
only way to answer, or at least to dispose o:^ this ques- 
tion is to consider the nature and origin of roots'! and 
we shall then hare reached the extreme limits to which 
induetiTe reasoning can carry us in our researches 
into the mysteries of human speech, 

examining the connection of Tibetan with Chinese to adopt the old form 
of the Chinese, with its more numerous final consonants, and its full 
system of soft and aspirated initials. The Tibetan numerals exemplify 
tins with sufficient clearness. 

* V. While the Mongol is near the Chinese in the extensive prevalence 
of words common to the two languages, the Tibetan is nearer in phonal 
stnxcture as being tonic and monosyllabic. This being so, it is not so 
remarkable that, there- are many words common to the Chinese and the 
Tibetan (for they are to be expected). But that there should be, perhaps, 
as many in the Mongol with its long untoned polysyllables, is a curious 
circumstance." 

An Essay by Mr. Edkins on the same subject, * On the Common 
Origin of the Chinese and Mongol Languages," has Just been published 
in the Bevue orimtah^ Ko. 56, p. 75. Paris 1865. 

See also M, M,, On the Stratification of Language, 1868. 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE THEOEETIOAL STAGE^ AHB THE ORiaiH OF 
LAHGEAG-E. 

^ TN examining the history of mankind, as well as 
X in examining the phenomena of the material 
world, when we cannot trace the process by which 
an event has heen produced, it is often of importance 
to be able to show how it may ham been produced 
by natural causes. Thus, although it is impossible 
to determine with certainty what the steps were 
by which any particular language was formed, yet, 
if we can show, from the known principles of human 
nature, how all its various parts might gradually 
have arisen, the mind is not only to a certain degree 
satisfied, but a check is given to that indolent phi* 
losophy which refers to a miracle whatever appear- 
ances, both in the natural and moral worlds, it is 
unable to explain/ ^ 

This quotation from an eminent Scotch philosopher 
contains the best advice that could be given to the 
student of the science of language, when he approaches 
the problem which we have to examine to-day, namely, 
the origin of language. Though we have stripped 
that problem of the perplexing and mysterious aspect 


^ Bngald Stewart, WbrJiS^ vot iii, p. 35. 
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which it presented to the philosophers of old, vet, even 
in its simplest form, it seems to he almost beyond the 
reach of the human understanding. 

If we were asked the riddle how images of the 
eye and all the sensations of our senses could be 
represented by sounds, nay, could be so embofied in 
sounds as to express thought and excite thought, 
we should probably give it up as the question of a 
madman, who, mixing up the most heterogeneous 
subjects, attempted to change colour into sound and 
sound into thought.^ Tet this is the riddle which we 
have now to solve. 

It is quite clear that we have no means of solving 
the problem of the origin of language historically, or 
of explaining it as a matter of fact which hap- 
pened once in a certain locality and at a certain time. 
History does not begin till long after mankind had 
acquired the power of language, and even the most 
ancient traditions are silent as to the manner in which 
man came in possession of his earliest thoughts and 
words, nothing, no doubt, would be more inter- 
esting than to know from historical documents the 
exact process by which the first man began to lisp his 
first words, and thus to be rid for ever of aH the 
theories on the origin of speech. But this knowledge 
is denied ns ^ and, if it had been otherwise, we should 
probably be quite unable to understand those primitive 
events in the history of the human mind.® We are 

s by Steinthal, Tlrsprutig der Sprache, s. 39. 

Msearob, when we travel far badcwards, the 
aspect of the earlier portions becomes very different from that of tbs 
adviced part on which we now stand ; hnUn aU case; Te ^h if £ 
w obscurity as it is traced backwards towaixis its startingLin i^t • 
becomes not only invisible, but unimaginable; it is not onlyin interrup- 
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told that the first man was the son of God^ that 
God created him in His own image, formed him of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. These are simple thoughts, and to 
be accepted as such ; if we begin to reason on them, 
the %dge of the human understanding glances off. 
Our mind is so constituted that it cannot appre- 
hend the absolute beginning or the absolute end 
of anything. If we tried to conceive the first man 
created as a child, and gradually unfolding his phy- 
sical and mental powers, we could not understand 
his living for one day without supernatural aid. If, 
on the contrary, we tried to conceive the first man 
created full-grown in body and mind, the conception 
of an effect without a cause would equally transcend 
our reasoning powers. It is the same with the first 
beginnings of language. Theologians who claim for 
language a divine origin drift into the most dan- 
gerous anthropomorphism, when they enter into any 
details as to the manner in which they suppose the 
Deity to have compiled a dictionary and grammar in 
order to teach them to the first man as a schoolmaster 
teaches the deaf and dumb. And they do not see 
that, even if all their premises were granted, they 
would have explained no more than how the first 
man might have learnt a language, if there was a 
language ready-made for him. How that language 
was made would remain as great a mystery as ever. 
Philosophers, on the contrary, who imagine that the 
first man, though left to himself, would graduallj^ 
have emerged from a state of mutism and have 

tion, but an abyss, which interposes itself between us and any intelligible 
beginning of things.’ — WheweU, Indications, p. 166 . 
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invented words for every , new conception that arose 
in his mind, forget that man coaid not by his own 
power have acquired the faculty of s|>eech which is 
the distinctive chai^acter of mankind/ unattained and 
unattainable by the mute creation. It shows a want 
of appreciation as to the real bearings of our problem^ 
if philosophers appeal to the fact that children are born 
without language, and gradually emerge from-mntism 
to the full command of articulate speech* We want 
no explanation how birds learn to fiy, created as they 
are with organs adapted to that purpose. ISTor do we 
wish to enquire how children learn to use the various 
faculties with which the human body and sonl are 
endowed. We want to gain, if possible, an insight 
into the original faculty of speech 5 and for that 
purpose I fear it is as useless to watch the first 
stammerings of children, as it would be to repeat the 
experiment of the Egyptian king who entrusted two 
new-born infants to a shepherd, with the injunction 
to let them suck a goat^s milk, to speak no word in 
their presence, and to observe what word they would 
first utter.^ The same experiment is said to have 

* ‘ Ber Mensch ist aur Measch dnrch. Spraehe ; am aber die Spraehe 
za erfinden, laiisste er schoa Mensch sein/ — W. von Hamboldfc, Sammt- 
liche Werke, b, iii. s. 252. The same argument is ridden to death hy 
Siissmilch, Versuch eines Bmeises^dass die erste Spraehe ihren Ursprung 
nicM vom Menschen^ sondem aHein mm ScMpfer erhalten habe, Berlin 
1766. 

* Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 10; G-rimm, Ursprung dm^ Spraehe, 
8. 32. The word ^eK6s, which these children are reported to have 
uttered, and which, in the Phrygian language, meant bread — thus prov- 
ing, it was supposed, that the Phrygian was the primitive language of 
manldntt — is probably derived from the same root which exists in the 
English, to bake. How these unfortunate children came by the idea of 
baked bread, involving the ideas of corn, mill, oven, fire, &c., seems 
never to have struck the ancient sages of Egypt, auintilian distin- 
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been repeated by the Swabian emperor, Frederic II., 
by James IV. of Scotland, and by one of the Moo-ul 
emperors of India.8 But, whether for the purpose 
of finding out which was the primitiTe language of 
mankind, or of discovering how far language” was 
natural to man, the experiments failed to throw any 
light on the problem before us. Children, in learning 
to speak, do not invent language. Language is there 
ready-made for them. It has been there for thousands 
of years. They acquire the use of a language, and, 
as they grow up, they may acquire the use of a 
second and a third. It is useless to inquire whether 
infants, left to themselves, would invent a language. 
It would be impossible, unnatural,^ and illegal to try 
the experiment, and, without repeated experiments, 
the assertions of those who believe and those who 
disbelieve the possibility of children inventing a lan- 
guage of their own are equally valueless. All we 
know for certain is, that an English child, if left to 
itself, would never begin to speak English, and that 
history supplies no instance of any language having 
thus been invented. 

H we want to gain an insight into the faculty of 
flying, which is a characteristic feature of birds, all 
we can do is, first, to compare the structure of birds 
with that of other animals which are devoid of that 

guishes very properly bet-ween the power of uttering a few words and 
the faotity of speaking : ‘ Propter quod infantes 4 mufis nutrieibus jussu 
regum in solitudine educati, etiamsi verba qusedam emisisse traduntur, 
tamen loquendi faeultate caruerunt.’— Zneiit. Orat. x 1, 10. 

® Hervas, Origine degV idiomi (1785), pp. 147 seq. 

’ ‘ CSo5 a dire, si^ voleva porlo nella eondizione pii contraria alia 
natnra, per sapere cio ohe naturalmente avrebbe fatto.’ — ^Villari, IlPoli- 
teonioo, vol. i. p. 22. See also the extract &Qin the Wihhxnqa Atvmdwa, 
n. », p. 146. ■ 
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faculty, and secondly, to examine t'lie conditions under 
wliicli tlie act of flying becomes possible. It is tbe 
same uitb speeeli. Speech is a speciflc faculty of man. 
It distinguishes man from all other creatures 5 and if 
we wish to acquire more definite ideas as to the real 
nature of human speech, all we can do is to colhpare 
man with those animals that seem to come nearest to 
Mm, and thus to try to discover what he shares in 
common with these animals, and what is peculiar to 
him, and to him alone. After we have discovered 
this, we may proceed to inquire into the conditions 
under which speech becomes possible, and we shall 
then have done all , that we can do, considering that 
our instruments of knowledge, wonderful as they 
are, are yet far too weak to carry ns through all 
the regions to which we may soar on the wings of 
our imagination ! 

In comparing man with the other animals, we 
need not enter here into the physiological question 
whether the difference between the body of an ape 
and the body of a man is one of degree or of kind. 
Howeyer that question is settled by physiologists, we 
need not be afraid. If the structure of a mere worm 
is such as to fill the human miad with awe, if a 
single glimpse which we catch of the infinite wisdom 
displayed in the organs of the lowest creature gives 
us an intimation of the wisdom of its Divine Creator 
far transcending the powers of our conception, how 
are we to criticise or disparage the most highly 
organised creatures, creatures as wonderfully made 
as we ourselves P Are there not many animals in 
many points more perfect even than man? Do we 
not envy the lion^s strength, the eagle’s eye, the wings 
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of Qverj bird? If there existed animals altogether as 
perfect as man in their physical structure, nay, eYeri 
more perfect, no thoughtful man would ever be uneasy. 
The true superiority of man rests on different grounds. 
^ I confess,’ Sydney Smith writes, ^ I feel myself so 
much"' at ease about the supeiiority of mankind — I 
have such a marked and decided contempt for the 
understanding of every baboon I have ever seen — I 
feel so sure that the blue ape without a tail will never 
rival us in poetry, painting, and music, that I see no 
reason whatever that justice may not be done to the 
few fragments of soul and tatters of understanding 
which they may really possess.’ The playfulness of 
Sydney Smith in handling serious and sacred subjects 
has of late been .found fault with by many; but 
humour is often a safer sign of strong convictions 
and perfect safety than guarded solemnity. 

With regard to our own problem, no one can doubt 
that certain animals possess all the physical require- 
ments for articulate speech. There is no letter of the 
alphabet which a parrot will not learn to pronounce.^ 
The fact, therefore, that the j)arrot is without a lan- 

® *L’nsage de la main, la marclie a deux pieds, la ressembiance* 
quoiqne grossi^re, de la face, tous les actes qui peuvent r^suiter de cotte 
conformity d’organisation, out fait donner an singe le'^nom d'homme 
sausage par des hommes a la verity qui rytaient a demi, et qui m 
savaient comparer que les rapports exterieurs. Qtue serait-ce, si, par 
une combinaison de nature aussi possible que toute antre, le singe efit 
eu la Yoix du perroquet, et, eomme iui, la faculty de 3a parole? Le 
singe parlant ett rendu muette d’ytonnement Fespyce humuine entiere, 
et I’aurait seduite an point que ie philosopbe aurait eu grand’peine a de- 
mon trer qu'aTcc tous ces beaux attributs bumains le singe n’en ytait pas 
moins une byte. II est done beureux, pour notre intelligence, que la 
Kat-qro ait sypare et place, dans deux espyces trys-differe.utes, I’imita- 
tion de la parole et cclla de nos gestes/ — ^Bufifon, as quoted by Flourens, 
p. 77. 
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guage of Ms own, must be esplained by a difference 
between tbe mental, not between the physical, facul- 
ties of tbe animal and man ; and it is by a comparison 
of tbe mental faculties alone, such as we find them in 
man and brutes, that we may hope to discover wbat 
constitutes tbe indispensable qualification for* lan- 
guage, a qualification to be found in man alone, and 
in no other creature on earth. 

I say mental faculties, and I mean to cla.i-m a large 
share of what we call our mental faculties for the 
higher animals. These animals have sensation, per- 
ception, memory, will, and intellect; only we must 
restrict intellect to the comparing or interlacing of 
single perceptions. All these points can be proved 
by irrefragable evidence, and that evidence has never, 
I believe, been summed up with greater lucidity and 
power than in one of the last publications of M. P. 
Mourens, De la Badson, du Genie, et de la FoUe, 
Paris, 1861. There are no doubt many people who 
are as much frightened at the idea that brutes have 
souls and are able to think, as by ‘the blue ape 
without a tad.’ But their fright is entirely of their 
own making. If people wiU use such words as soul 
or thought without making it clear to themselves 
and others what they mean by them, these words 
will slip away under their feet, and the result must 
be painful. If we once ask the question, Have brutes 
a soul? we shall never arrive at any conclusion; 
for soul has been so many times defined by philo- 
sophers, from Aristotle down to Hegel, that it means 
everything and nothing. Such has been the confu- 
sion caused by the promiscuous employment of the 
ill-defined terms of mental philosophy that we find 
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Descartes representing bmtes as living inaclimes, 
whereas Leibniz claims for them not only soiilsj but 
immortal souls. ^ Next to the error of those who 
deny the existence of Grod/ says Descartes, there is 
none^so apt to lead weak minds from the right path 
of virtue, as to think that the soul of brutes is of the 
same nature as our own, and, consequently, that we 
have nothing to fear or to hope after this life, any 
more than flies or ants ; whereas, if we know how 
much they differ, we understand much better that 
otir soul is quite independent of the body, and conse- 
quently not subject to die with the body/ 

The spirit of these remarks is excellent, but the 
argument is extremely weak. It does not follow that 
brutes have no souls because they have no human 
souls. It does not follow that the souls of men are 
'not immortal, because the souls of brutes are not 
immortal ; nor has the major premiss ever been 
proved by any philosopher, namely, that the souls of 
brutes must necessarily be destroyed and annihilated 
by death. Leibniz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul with stronger arguments 
than even Descartes, writes, — "^I found at last how 
the souls of brutes and their sensations do not at 
all interfere with the immortality of human souls ; 
on the contrary, nothing serves better to establish 
our natural immortality than to believe that aU souls 
are imperishable/ 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which 
are chiefly due to the loose employment of ill-defined 
terms, let us simply look at the facts. Every xmpre- 
judiced observer will admit that— 

1. Bmtes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel 5 that 
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is to say^ tliey laaTe five sensesj just like ourselves, 
neither more nor less. They have both sensation 
and pereeption-~-a point wliich has been illustrated 
by M. Flourens by the most interesting e:s:perinients. 
If the roots of the optic nerve are removed, the 
retina in the eye of a bird ceases to be escifable, 
the iris is no longer movable ; the animal is blind, 
because it has lost the organ of sensation. If, on 
the contrary, the cerebral lobes are removed, the 
eye remains pure and sound, the retina excitable, 
the iris movable. The eye is preserved, yet the 
animal cannot see, because it has lost the organs of 
perception, 

2, Brutes have sensations of pleasure and pain. 
A dog that is beaten behaves exactly like a child 
that is chastised, and a dog that is fed and fondled 
exhibits the same signs of satisfaction as a boy under 
the same circumstances. We can judge from signs 
only, and if they are to be trusted in the case of 
children, they must he trusted likewise in the case 
of brutes. 

8. Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers would 
say, brutes have memory. They know their masters, 
they know their home ; they evince joy on recognis- 
ing those who have been kind to them, and they hear 
malice for years to those by whom they have been 
insulted or ill-treated. Who does not recollect the 
dog Argos in the Odyssey^ who, after so many years’ 
absence, was the first to recognise Ulysses ? ^ 

4. Brutes are able to compare and to distinguish. 
A parrot will take up a nut, and throw it down again 
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without attempting to crack it. He has found that it 
is light ; — this he could discover only hy comparing 
the weight of the good nuts with that of the bad ; 
and he has found that it has no kernel; — this he 
could discover only by what philosophers would 
dignify with the grand title of syllogism, namely, 
' All light nuts are hollow ; this is a light nut, there- 
fore this nut is hollow.^ 

5. Brutes have a will of their own. I appeal to 
any one who has ever ridden a restive horse. 

6. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Here 
again any one who has to deal with dogs, who has 
watched a retriever with sparkling eyes placing a 
partridge at his master's feet, or a hound slinking 
away with his tail between his legs from the 
huntsman's call, will agree that these signs admit 
of but one interpretation. The difficulty begins when 
we use philosophical language, when we claim for 
brutes a moral sense, a conscience, a power of dis- 
tinguishing good and evil ; and, as we gain nothing 
by these scholastic terms, it is better to avoid them 
altogether. 

, 7, Brutes show signs of love and hatred. There 
are well-authenticated stories of dogs following their 
master to the grave, and refusing food from any one. 
'Not is there any doubt that brutes will watch their 
opportunity till they revenge themselves on those 
whom they dislike. 

If, with all these facts before us, we deny that 
brutes have sensation, perception, memory, will, and 
intellect, we ought to bring forward powerful argu- 
ments for interpreting the signs which we observe 
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in brutes so differently from tliose wbich we observe 
in monJ® 

Some pbilosopliers imagine tliej liave explained 
ever jtbing if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead 
of intellect. But, if we take these two w^oi'ds in their 
usual acceptations, they surely do not exclucl^i each 
other."^^ There are instincts in man as %vell as in 
brutes. A child takes his mother's hreast by instinct ; 
the spider weaves his net by instinct ; the bee builds 
her cell by instinct. hTo one would ascribe to the 
child a knowledge of 2:)hysiology because it employs 
the exact muscles Avhich are required for sucking; 
nor shall we claim for the spider a knowledge of 
mechanics, or for the bee an acquaintance with geo- 
metry, because we could not do what they do without 
a study of these sciences. But what if we tear a 
spider’s web, and see the spider examining the mis- 
chief that is done, and either giving up his work in 
despair, or endeavouring to mend it as well as may 
be ? Surely here we have the instinct of weaving 
controlled by observation, by comparison, by reflec- 
tion, by judgment. Instinct, whether mechanical or 
moral, is more prominent in brutes than in man- 
but it exists in both, as much as intellect is shared 
by both. 

Where, then, is the difference between brute and 
man*? What is it that man can do, and of which 

>0 See the is'hole of these questions admirably argued hr Porphyry in 
his four books on * Abstinence from Animal Food/ book 3. ^ ^ 

The evident marks of reasoning in the other animals — of reason- 
ing which I cannot but think as unquestionable as the instincts that 
mingle with it.’ — Brown. Works, rol, I p. 446. 

Fiourens, JDe la Raison, p. 51. 

” To allow that ‘ hrntea hare certain mental endowments in 
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we find no signs, no rudiments, in tie wliole brafe 
world ? I answer without hesitation : the one o-reat 
tamer tatoeen tie Imte a.d i, 

Man speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word. 
Language is our Eubicon, and no brute will dare 
to cross it. This is our matter-of-fact answer to 
those who speak of development, who think they 
discover the rudiments at least of all human faculties 
m apes, and who would fain keep open the possibility 
that man is only a more favoured beast, the trium- 
phant conqueror in the primeval struggle for life. 
Language is something more palpable than a fold of 
the bmn or an angle of the skull. It admits of no 
cavilhng, and no process of natural selection will 
ever distil significant words out of the notes of birds 
or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is only the outward sign. We 
may point to it in our arguments, we may challenge 


irom the whole brute world. But if this were all, 
if the art of employing articulate sounds for the pur- 
pose of communicating our impressions were the only 
thing by which we could assert our superiority over 
the brute creation, we might not unreasonably feel 

with men,’. . . ‘desires, affeetions, memory, simple imagination, 
or tlie_ power of reproducing the sensible past in mental pictures, and 
even judgment of the simple or intuitive Hnd;’— that ‘they compare 
aud jn^e (Mem. Amer. Mad. 8, y. 118), is to concede that the intellect 

ot brutes really imts, so far as we know, like human intellect, as &r as 
It goes ; for the philosophical logicians teU us that all reasoning is re- 
ducible to a senes of simple judgments. And Aristotle declares that 

‘ the sensible past 

m mental pictures —is a sort of reasoning (rh hamM<rKea0a( ianolov 
tTvKKer)>t<rfiis r^).~Aaa. Grey, N^at^^^■al SeUetion, #fl. p. 68, note. 
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soinewliat uneasy at Having tlie gorilla so close on 
onr heels. 

It cannot be denied that brntes, though they do 
not use articulate sounds for that purpose, have 
nevertheless means of their own for communicating 
with each other. When a whale is struck, the whole 
shoal, though widely dispersed, are instantly made 
aware of the presence of an enemy ; and when the 
grave-digger beetle finds the carcase of a mole, he 
hastens to communicate the discovery to his fellows, 
and soon returns with his four confederates.^*^ It is 
evident, too, that dogs, though they do not speak, 
possess the power of understanding much that is 
said to them, their names and the calls of their 
master ; and other animals, such as the parrot, can 
pronounce every articulate sound. Hence, although, 
for the purpose of philosophical warfare, articulate 
language would still form an impregnable position, 
yet it is but natural that for our own satisfaction 
we should try to find out in what the strength of 
our position really consists ; or, in other words, that 
we should try to discover that inward power of which 
language is the outward sign and manifestation. 

For this purpose it will be best to examine the 
opinions of those who approached our problem from 
another point ; who, instead of looking for outward 
and palpable signs of difference between brute and 
man, inquired into the inward mental faculties, and 
tried to determine the point where man transcends 
the barriers of the brute intellect. That point, if 

“ Conscience, JBoek der Natuer^ vi., quoted hj Marsh, p. 32. See also 
some cnrions instances collected by Porphyry, in the third book on 
* Abstinence from Animal Food," 
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truly detenuined, ought to coincide mth the starting- 
point of language ; and, if so, that eoiiicidence ought 
to explain the prohlem which occupies us at present* 

I shall read an extract from Locke’s Essay con- 
ceniing Himian Understanding* 

A.fte!* having explained how universal ideas are 
produced, — ^how the mind, having observed the same 
colour in chalk, and snow, and milk, comprehends 
these single pei’ceptions under the general concep- 
tion of whiteness, Locke continues : ^ If it may" be 

doubted, whether beasts compound and enlarge their 
ideas that way to any degree : this, I think, I may 
be positive in, that the power of abstracting is not at 
all in them ; and that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of 
brutes do by no means attain to.’ 

If Locke is right in considering the having of 
general ideas as the distinguishing feature between 
man and brutes, and if we ourselves are right in 
pointing to language as the one palpable distinction 
between the two, it would seem to follow that lan- 
guage is the outward sign and realisation of that 
inward faculty which is called the faculty of abstrac- 
tion, but which is better known to us by the homely 
name of Reason. 

Let us now look back to the result of onr former 
lectnres. It was this. After we had explained 
everything in the growth of language that can be 
explained, there remained in the end, as the only 
inexplicable residuum, what we called roots* These 
roots formed the constituent elements of all lan- 
Book ii. chap, xi, §,10« 
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guages. This discovery has simplified the problem 
of the oi'igin of language immensely. It has taken 
away all excuse for those rapturous descriptions of 
language which invariably precede the argument that 
language must have a divine origin. We shall hear 
no more of that wonderful instrument whiah can 
express aU we see, and hear, and taste, and touch, 
and smell; which is the breathing image of the 
whole world ; which gives form to the airy feelings 
of our souls, and body to the loftiest dreams of our 
imagination; which can arrange in accurate per- 
spective the past, the present, and the future, and 
throw over everything the varying hues of certainty, 
of doubt, of contingency. All this is perfectly true, but 
it is no longer wonderful, at least not in the Arabian 
Mghts sense of that word. ‘ The speculative mind,’ 
as Dr. Ferguson says, ‘ in comparing the first and last 
steps of the progress of language, feels the same sort 
of amazement with a traveller, who, after rising in- 
sensibly on the slope of a hill, comes to loot from a 
precipice of an almost unfathomable depth, to the 
summit of which he scarcely believes himself to have 
ascended without supernatural aid.’ To certain mlnrlf i 
it is a disappointment to be led down again by the 
hand of history from that high summit. They pre- 
fer the unintelligible which they can admire, to the 
intelligible which they can only understand. But to 
a matime imnd reality is more attractive than fiction, 
and simplicity more wonderful than complication. 
Boots may seem dry things as compared with the 
poetry of Groethe; yet there is something more truly 
wonderftil in a root than in all the lyrics of the 
world. 
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Wliatj tiieii;, are tliese roots? In onr modern 
languages roots can only be discovered by scientific 
analysis, and, even as far back as Sanskrit, we may 
say that no root was ever used as a nonn or as a verb. 
But originally roots %vere tlxns used, and in Ciiinese 
we iiave fortunately preserved to tis a representative 
of tbat primitive radical stage wbieti, like the granite, 
underlies all <>tlier strata of hnman speech. The 
Aryan root D-i, to give, appears in Sanskrit d^-nam, 
Latin gift, as a substantive; in Latin do, 

Sanskrit da- da- mi, Greek di^dd-m% I give, as a 
verb ; but the root D1 can never be used by itself. 
In Chinese, on the contrary, the root TA, as such, is 
used in the sense of a noun, greatness ; of a verb, to 
be gTeat; of an adverb, greatly or much. Soots, 
therefore, are not, as is commonly maintained, merely 
scientific abstractions, but they were used originally 
as real words. What we want to find out is this, 
What inward mental phase is it that corresponds to 
these roots, as the germs of human speech ? 

Two theories have been started to solve this problem, 
which, for shortness sake, I shall call the Bow-woiu 
theory and the Pooh-pooh theory. 

According to the first, roots are imitations of 
sounds ; according to the second, they are involun- 
tary interjections. The first theory was very popular 
among the philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
and, as it is still held by many distinguished scholars 

I regret to find that the expressions here used have given ofienc© 
to several of my reviewers. They were used “because the names Ono- 
matopoetie and Interjectional are awkward and not very clear. They 
were not intended to be disrespectful to those who hold the one or the 
"other theory — some of them scholars for whose achievements in compara- 
tive philology I entertain the most sincere respect 
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and pliiloso|)liers3 we niBst examine it more carefully. 
It is supposed, then, that man, being as yet mute, 
heard the voices of birds and dogs and cows, the 
thunder of the clouds, the roaring of the sea, the 
rustling of the forest, the murmurs of the brooh, and 
the whisper of the breeze. He tried to imitatd^these 
sounds, and finding his mimicking cries useful as 
signs of the objects from which they proceeded, he 
followed up the idea and elaborated language. This 
view was most ably defended by Herder.^^ ‘Man," 
he says, ‘shows conscious reflection when his soul 
acts so freely that it may separate, in the ocean of 
sensations which rush into it through the senses, one 
single wave, arrest it, regard it, being conscious all 
the time of regarding this one single wave. Man 
proves his conscious reflection when, out of the dream 
of images that float past his senses, he can gather 
himself up and wake for a moment, dwelling intently 
on one image, fixing it with a bright and tranquil 
glance, and discovering for himself those signs by 
which he knows that iMs is this image and no other. 
Man proves his conscious reflection when he not only 
perceives vividly and distinctly all the features of an 
object, but is able to separate and recognise one or 
more of them as its distinguishing features." For 
instance, ‘Man sees a lamb. He does not see it 
like the ravenous wolf. He is not disturbed by any 
uncontrollable instinct. He wants to know it, but he 
is neither drawn towards it nor repelled from it by his 
senses. The lamb stands before him, as represented 

A fuller account of the riews of Herder and other philosophers on 
the origin of language may be found in St^inthal’s useful little work, 
JDer Jlrsp^ng der Bfraeke^ Berlin, 1858. 
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by liis senses^ wMte, soft, woolly. Tlie conscious 
and reflecting soul of man looks for a distingiiisbiiig 
mark ; — the lamb Heats ! — the mark is found. The 
bleating, which made the strongest impression, which 
stood apaiij from all other impi*essions of sight or 
toucfl, remains in the soul. The lamb returns — 
white, soft, woolly. The soul sees, touches, reflects, 
looks for a mark. The lamb bleats, and now the 
soul has recognised it. Ah, thou art the bleating 
animal,’^ the soul says within herself ; and the 
sound of bleating, perceived as the distinguishing 
mark of the lamb, becomes the name of the lamb. 
It was the comprehended mark, the word. And 
what is the whole of our language but a collection 
of such words?’ 

Our answer is, that thongh there are names in 
every language formed by mere imitation of sound, 
yet these constitute a very small proportion of our 
dictionary. Scholars maw differ as to the exact 
number of such words in different languages, but 
whatever their number, they offer no difficulty, and 
requhe no explanation. They are the playthings, not 
the tools, of language, and any attempt to reduce the 
most common and necessary words to imitative roots 
ends in complete failure. Herder himself, after 
having most strenuously defended this theory of 
Onomatopoieia, as it is called, and having gained a 
piuze which the Berlin Academy had offered for the 
best essay on the origin of language, renounced it 
openly towards the latter years of his life, and threw 
himself in despair into the arms of those who looked 
upon languages as miraculously revealed. We cannot 
deny the possibility that slanguage might have been 
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formed on tie principle of imitation ^ all we say ig^ 
iiat as yet no language lias been discovered tbat 
was so formed. An Englishman in Cliina^^® seeing a 
dish placed before Hm about which, he felt snspicions, 
and wishing to know whether it was a cinck, said, 
with an interrogative accent, ^ 

Qu€ic^;-Quac/c? 

He received the clear and straightforward answer. 

Bow-wow! 

This, no doubt, was as good as the most eloquent 
conversation on the same subject between an English- 
man and a French waiter. But I doubt whether it 
deserves the name of language. We do not speak of 
a bow-wow, but of a dog. We speak of a cow, not of 
a moo; of a lamb, not of a baa. It is the same in 
more ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit. If this principle of Onomatopoieia is appli- 
cable anywhere, it would be in the formation of the 
names of animals. Yet we listen in vain for any 
similarity between goose and cackling, hen and 
clucking,, duck and quacking, sparrow and chirping, 
dove and cooing, hog and grunting, cat and mew- 
ing, between dog and barking, yelping, snarling, or 
growling. 

There are of course some names, such as eucJcoo, 
or the American whip-poor-will, which are clearly 
formed by an imitation of sound. But words of this 
kind are, like artificial flowers, without a root. They 
are sterile, and unfit to express anything beyond the 
one object which they imitate. If yon remember 
the varieiy of derivatives that could be formed from 

Earrar, Essa^ on tTw Origin of Language^ p. 74. 
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xuuu LO see, you tou at oiice perceive tiie 

difference between tbe fabrication of sueb a word as 
mchoo, and tbe true natural growth of predicative 
words. 

Let us compare two words such as eucloo and 
ravA. Oucloo in English is clearly a mere imita- 
tion of the cry of that bird, even more so than the 
corresponding terms in Greet, Sanskrit, and Latin. 
In tnese languages the imitative element has received 
the support of a derivative suffix; we have kokila 
in Sansla'it, and Icohhjx in Gi’eek, cuculus in Latin.’^ 
Ouelcoo is, in fact, a modern word, which has taken 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon geac, the German 
(jaueh, and being purely onomatopoetie, it is of 
course not liable to the changes of Grimm’s Law. 
As the word cuckoo predicates nothing but the sound 
of a particular bird, it could never be applied for 
expressing any general quaHty in which other animals 
might share ; and the only derivatives to which it 
might give rise are words expressive of a metaphorical 
likeness to the bird. The same applies to cock, the 
Sanskrit kukku^a. Here, too, Grimm’s Law does 
not apply, for both words were intended to convey 
merely the cackling sound of the bird; and, as this 
intention continued to be felt, phonetic change was 
less likety to set in. The Sanskrit kukku^a is not 
derived from any root; it simply repeats the cry of 
the bird, and the only derivatives to which it gives 
rise are metaphorical expressions, such as the French 
coquet, originally strutting about like a cock; coquet- 
terie; cocar i, conceited; cocar*, a cockade; coquelkot, 
originally a cock’s comb, then the wild red poppv, 

Pott, Eiymologkelie Forsehmgm, i. s. 87 ; Zeltschrift, m. s. 43. 
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likewise so called from its similarity to a cock’s 
comb. 

Let m now examine tbe word raven. It migkt 
seem at first as if tliis also was merely ononiato- 
poetic. Some people imagine they perceive a kind 
of similarity between the word raven and the ci^ of 
that bird. This seems still more so if we compare 
the Anglo-Saxon hrmfn^ the German rahey Old High- 
German hraban. The Sanskrit k^rava also, the 
Latin corvusy the English crotOy and the Greek horoiie. 
all are supposed to show some similarity to the nn- 
melodious sound of Maitre Gorbean. But if we look 
more closely we find that these words, though so 
similar in sound, spring from different sources. 
The English crow can claim no relationship whatever 
with corvusy for the simple reason that, according to 
Grimm’s Law, an English c cannot correspond to a 
Latin c. UaveUy on the contrary, which in outward 
appearance differs from corvns much more than crowy 
offers much less real difficulty in being traced back 
to the same source from which sprang the Latin 
corvus. For raven is the Anglo-Saxon hrcefen or 
Jircefn^ and its first syllable hrce would be a legitimate 
substitute for the Latin cor. Opinions differ widely 
as to the root or roots from which the various names 
of the crow, the raven, and the rook in the Aryan 
dialects are derived. Those who look on Sanskrit 
as the most primitive form of Aryan speech, are dis- 
posed to admit the Sanskrit k^rava as the original 
type; and as karava is by native etymologists 
derived from kS^ + rava, making a harsh noise, ru, 
to make a noise, the root of rava, noise, was readily 
See Boebtlingk and Eoth, SansJcrit Dictionary^ s, v. 
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fixed npon as tlie etymon for tfie corresponding words 
in Latin, Greek, and German. I cannot enter kere 
into tke question wketlier suck compounds askil-f 
rava, in wkick tke initial interrogatke or exelama* 
tor^ element kit or kuis supposed to fill tke office. of 
tke Greek dys or the English m&, are so numerous as 
they are supposed to be in Sanskrit. Tke question 
lias been discussed again and again, and though it is 
impossible to deny tke existence of suck compounds 
ill Sanskrit, particularly in tke later Sanskrit, I know 
of no well-estabiisked instance where suck formations 
have found their way into Greek, Latin, or German. 
If, therefore, karava, corvusy Icordne^ and hnejen are 
cognate words, it would be more advisable to look 
upon tke k as part of tke radical, and thus to derive 
all these words from a root kru, a secondary form, it 
may be, of tke root rn. This root kru, or, in its 
more primitke form, ru (rauti and raviti), is not 
a mere imitation of tke cry of the raven ; it embraces 
many cries, from tke harshest to tke softest, and it 
might have keen applied to tke note of tke nightin- 
gale as well as to tke cry of tke raven. In Sanskrit 
tke root ru is applied in its verbal and nominal deri- 
vatives to the murmuring sound of birds, bees, and 
trees, to tke barking of dogs, tke lowing of cows, and 
tke whispering of men.‘^^ In Latin we have from it 
botkraoec'ii.s, hoarse, and rumor, a whisper; in German 
Tunm, to speak low, and runa, mystery. Tke Latin 
lamentum stands for a more original lammentum or 
ravimmtum, for there is no necessiiy for deriving 
this noun from tke secondary root kru, krav, krS.v, 

2* Cf. Hitopade^a, i, 76, where rauti is used both of the hummiiig 
of the gnat and the flatteries whispered into the ear by an enemy. 
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and for admitting tie loss of tie initial gnttnral in 
cravimenium^ particularly as in clamm^e tie same 
guttural is preserved. It is true, iowever^ tiat tiis 
root ru appears under many secondary forms. By 
tie addition of an initial k it is raised to kru and 
klu, wen known by. its numerous ofifsioots, suc£ as 
tie Greek Idyo, Jdytos, tie Latin cluo^ mcUiuSy cUenSy 
tie EngHsi loudy tie Slavonic slava^ glory.^^ By tie 
addition of final letters ru appears as tie Sanskrit 
rud, to cry, and as tie Latin rug in ritgirey to iowl. 
By tie addition ioti of initial and final letters we 
get tie Sanskn't kru^;, to siout, tie Greek Jcraugey 
cry, and tie Gotiic hvukjmiy to crow.^s In tie 
Sansknt sru and tie Greek hlyo tie same root has 
been used to convey tie sense of hearing ; naturally, 
because, when a noise was to be heard from a far 
distance, tie man who first perceived it might well 
have said ^ I ring,^ for iis ears were sounding or 
ringing ^ and tie same verb, if once used as a trans- 
itive, would well come in in such forms as tie 
Homeric M0dm&yyheQx me, or tie Sanskrit srudii, 
hear! 

But although, as far as tie meaning of k^rava, 
corviiSy Icordney and hrmfm is concerned, there would 
seem to he no difficulty in deriving them from a root 
kru, to sound, I have nowhere found a satisfactory 

22 The causative of to hear, would be srdvaydmi, I cause to 
hear. Is tlus the Old High-German hruofan, the modem German 
rwfml See Grimm, Deutsche Qrmvmatih, vol. i. second edition, s, 1023. 
Heyse, Handworierbuch der Beutsekeii S-j^rache, s. v. rufen, Heyse com- 
pares^ the Latin cre^are,^ which in inore^are, to blame, has the same 
meaning as the old Icelandic hropa, 

“ See Curtins, Gnmdmge der Grieehiachen Etpmlogie, zweite Aus- 

.■OO ofiL ■■■.€?*■; 
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explanation of the exact etymological process by 
vvMcii the Sanskrit ki^rava cotild be formed from 
krta. Krn, no doubt, might yield krava, but to 
admit a dialectic corruption of krava into karva, 
and of karYa into k^rava, is tantamount to giving 
up any etymological derivation at all. Are we there- 
fore forced to be satisfied with the assertion that 
karava is no gTammatical derivative at all, but a 
mere imitation of the sound cor co}\ uttered by the 
raven? I believe not; but, as I hinted at before, 
we may treat karava as a regular derivative of the 
Sanskrit k4ru. This k4ru is a Vedic word, and 
means one who sings praises to the gods, literally 
one that shouts. It comes from a root kar, to 
shout, to j>raise, to record ; from which the Yedic 
word kiri, a poet, and the well-known kxrti, glory, 
kirtayati, he praises.^^ K^vu from kar meant 
originally a shouter (like the Greek leery x, a herald) 
and its derivative k§,rava was therefore applied to 
the raven in the general sense of the shouter. All 
the other names of the raven can easily be traced 
back to the same x-oot kar: — coT'^us from kar, like 
toT^vus from tar;^^ Izor-one from kar, like cheldne 
from har;^^ hor-ax from kar, like fhylax, &c. The 
Anglo-Saxon hreefen^ as well as the Old Eigh-German 
hrahan^ might be represented in Sanskrit by such 
forms as kar-van or kar-van-a; while the English 
roofe, the Anglo-Saxon hrocy the Old High-German 

See Boehtlingk and Both, Sanscrit Dictionary t s. v, Kar, 2 ; Lassen, 
AntkoL p 203. 

** Of. Bopp, Veryleichende (xTamrmtik^ § 949. 

Md. § 943. 

Bopp, Lc. § 837 ; Curtins, Qnmdznge^L s. 167 ; Hugo Weber, in 
Kubn’s Zdtsohrifly s. s, 257. 
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hruohy would seem to deriTe tlieir origin from a dif- 
ferent root altogetlier, yIz. from tlie Sanskrit krus. 

Tiie Englisk crow^ the Anglo-Saxon crdw^ cannot^ 
as was pointed out before, be derived from the same 
root kar. Beginning with a guttural tenuis in 
Anglo-Saxon, its corresponding forms in Sanskrit 
%vould there begin with the guttural media. There 
exists in Sanskrit a root gar, meaning to sound, to 
praise; from which the Sanskrit gir, voice, the 
Greek gerys^ voice, the Latin garrulus. From it was 
framed the name of the crane, gemnos in Greek, cran 
in Anglo-Saxon, and likewise the Latin name for 
cock, gallus instead of garrus. The name of the 
nightingale. Old High-German nahti-^gal^ has been 
refeiTedtothe same root, but in violation of Grimm’s 
Law.2® From this root gar or gal, crow might have 
been derived, but not from the root kar which 
yielded corvus^ JcoraXy or k^rava, still less from cor 
cory the supposed cry of the bird. 

It will be clear from these remarks that the pro- 
cess which led to the formation of the word raven 
is quite distinct from that which produced cuchoo. 
Raven means a shouter, a caller, a crier. It might 
have been applied to many birds ; but it became the 
traditional and recognised name of one, and of one 
only. Cuckoo could never mean anything but the 
cuckoo, and while a word like raven has ever so 
many relations, cuckoo stands by itself like a stick 
in a living hedge.^ 

Curtitis, Grundzuge^ i. s. 145, 147. 

The following remarks on the inteajectional theory, from Y4 ska’s 
Nirukta (iii. 18), a work anterior to P^j^ini, and therefore belonging 
at least to the fonrth century b.c., may he of interest. 

After mentioning that words like Hon and tiger, or dog and crow, may 
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It is curious to obseire how apt we are to deceire 
ourselves when we once adopt this system of Ono- 
matopoieia. Who does not imagine that he hears in 
the word ‘thunder’ an imitation of the roUin» and 
rumbling noise which the old Germans ascribed to 
their,god Thor plajung at nine-pins ? Yet thunder, 
Anglo-Saxon ihunor, has clearly the same origin as 
the Latin toniirru. The root is tan, to stretch. *^I\-om 
this root tan we have in Greek tones, our tone, tmia 
being produced by the stretching and vibratino- of 
cords; Latin feiare.^'’ In Sanskrit the sound thunder 
IS expressed by the same root tan, but in the deriva- 
tives tanyu, tanyatu, and tanayitnu, thundering 
we perceive no trace of the rumbling noise which we 
imagined we perceived in the Latin tonitnu and the 
English thunder.^^ The very same root, tan, to 
stretch, yields some derivatives which are anythin" 
but rough and noisy. The English iemder, the French 
tmdn-e, the Latin tener, are derived from it. Like 
temiis, the Sanskrit tanu, the English thin, tener 
meant originally what was extended over a lai-ger 

be applied to men to express either admiration or contempt, YAska 
continues ; ‘ k4ka, crow, is an imitation of the sound (kAku kAkn ac- 
cording to Durga), and this is very common with regard to birds 
Aupamany ava, however, maintains that imitation of sound does never 
take place. He therefore derives kAka, crow, from apakAlavitavya 
i.e. a hird thatis to he driven away; tittiri, partridge, from tar. to’ 
jump, or firom tiiam4traX*it.ra, with small spots, etc.’ 

AolAas-o T«%. Grimm , des 

" A SMonda^ root is stan, to sound; from which stanitam, the 
r^ng of thunder ; stanayitnu, thunder, lightning, dond (see Wilson’s 
-Uiot.) , Greek orey®, I groan, and its numerous derivatives ; also Xt^vtwp, 
to shouter ; Bopp, VirfflGr. B.914,noie. RofessorBopp (rsvyZemWe 
GrammzM^ s) and Professor Kuhn [mschnft, iv. s. 7) wnsider stan 
as the primitive form ; Professor Pott (Kfjw. Wm^h. ii. s. 293) treats 
Stan as formed tan, 
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surface, then thin, then delicate. The relationship 
betwixt teiiider, thin, and thunder would be hard to 
establish if the original conception of thunder had 
really been its rumbling noise. 

Who does not imagine that he hears something 
sweet in the French mere, sucre? Yet sugar cjame 
from India, and it is there called sarhhara, which is 
anything but sweet-sounding. This sarhhara is the 
same word as sugar ; it was called in Latin saccha- 
rum, and we still speak of saccharine juice, which is 
sugar juice.®* Who does not think that there is some- 
thing stirring in stirrwp ; yet in its earliest Anglo- 
Saxon form stirrup is stige-rdp, i.e. a stepping-rope, 
the German steig-^riemen, 

111 sqxdfrel^ again, some people imagine they hear 
something of the rustling and whirling of the little 
animal. But we have only to trace the name back 
to Greek, and there we find that skiouros is composed 
of two distinct words, the one meaning shade, the 
other tail ; the animal being called shade-tail by the 
Greeks. 

Thus the word catj the German Jeahe, is supposed 
to be an imitation of the sound made by a cat spit- 
ting. But if the spitting were expressed by the 
sibilant, that sibilant does not exist in the Latin 
eatus^ nor in cat or Mtten^ nor in the German katerP 
The Sanskrit m^r jr^ra, cat, might seem to imitate 
the purring of the cat 5 but it is derived from the 

*2 < Lo nome d’ Amore h si doles a udire, che impossibile mi pare, che 
la STia operazione sia nelle pit cose altro che dolce, conciossiacosaeh^ i 
nomi seguitino le nominate cose, siccome h scritto : ISTomina sunt conse- 
quentia rerum.* — ^Dante, Vita Nuova Oj^er^ Minori : Firenze, 1837, tom, 
lii. p. 289. 

See Pictet, Aryas p. 381, 
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root mrig, to clean, m4rsf4ra meaning the animal 
that always cleans itself. 

Many more instances might he given to show how 
easily we are deceived hy the constant connection of 
certain^ sounds and certain meanings in the words 
ot our own language, and how readily we imao-ine 
that there is something in the sound to tell us the 
meaning of the words. ‘The somid must seem an 
ecilo to tlie sense. 

Most of these Onomatopoieias vanish as soon as 
we trace our own names back to Anglo-Saxon and 
Gothic, or compare them with their cognates in 
Greek, Latm, or Sanskrit. The number of names 
which are really formed by an imitation of sound 
dwinMe down to a very small quotum, if cross- 
examined by the comparative philologist: and we 
are left m the end with the conviction that thou<^h a 
lan^age might have been made out of the roarin<^ 
fizzmg, hissing, gobbling, twittering, cracking, ban^- 
mg, slamming, and rattling sounds of nature the 
tongues wia which m are acquainted point to a 
different ongin.®^ 

« In Chinese the number of imitative sounds is very considerable 
T^y are mostI;^ritten phoneticaJly, and followed by the^determinative 

iuVd^L; TheSe^S'^S^^^ 

Rewind and rain sound siceafoo J cAorcior 

„ Ming Ming 

b™. Sf"' •S.’S. ■■ 
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And so we find many pMlosopliers, and among 
th ftTn Condillac, protesting against a theory whic h 
would place men even below the animal. Why 
should man he supposed, they say, to have *aken a 
lesson ti'om birds and beasts? Poes he not utter 
cries, and sobs, and shouts himself, according' as he 
is affected by fear, pain, or joy? These cries or 
interiections were represented as the natural and 
real beginnings of human speech. Everything else 
was supposed to have been elaborated after their 
model. This is what I eaU the Interjectional, or 

Pooh-pooli, Theory. ^ 

Our answer to this theory is the same as to the 
former. There are no doubt in every language inter- 
iections. and some of them may become traditional. 
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dominion of speech/ sajs/® ^is erected 
upon the downfal of interjections, Witliont the 
artful coiitrivaiiees of iaiignage, mankind would ha^e 
had nothing but interjections with which to commu- 
nicate, orally, any of their feelings. The neighing 
of a kirse, the lowing of a cow, the barking of a dog, 
the pnxTing of a cat, sneezing, coughing, groaning, 
shrieking, and erery other involuntaiy connilsion 
with oral sound, have almost as good a title to be 
called parts of speech, as interjections have. Volun- 
tary interjections are only employed where the sud- 
denness and vehemence of some atfection or passion 
returns men to their natural state, and makes them 
for a moment forget the use of speech; or when, 
from some circumstance, the shortness of time will 
not permit them to exercise it/ 

As in the case of Onomatopoieia, it cannot be 
denied that with inteijeetions, too, some kind of lan- 
guage might have been formed ; but not a language 
like that which we find in numerous varieties 
among all the races of men. One short interjection 
may be more powerful, more to the point, more 
eloquent than a long si:>eech. In fact, inteijections, 
together with gestures, the movements of the muscles 
of the mouth, and the eye, would be quite sufficient 
for all purposes which language answers with the 
majority of mankind* 

Saepe tacens roeem Terbaque vultnis. babet : 

Me specta, nutusque meos, viilt^imque loquacem, 

Escipe, fartiyas et refer ipse notas. 

Yerba superciliis sine voee loquentia dicam: 

Yerba legam digitis, verba notata mere. 


Diversions of 02. 


Ovid, 
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Lucian, in Iiis treatise on dancing, mentions a king 
wliose dominions bordered on the Eaxine. He 
happened to be at Borne in the reign of Hero, and, 
having seen a pantomime perform, begged him of 
the emperor as a present, in order that he might 
employ him as an interpreter among the nations in 
his neighbourhood with whom he could hold no 
intercourse on account of the diversity of language. 
A pantomime meant a person who could mimic 
everything, and there is hardly anything which can- 
not be thns expressed. We, having language at our 
command, have neglected the art of speaking with- 
out words ; but in the south of Europe that art is 
stni preserved. If it be true that one look may 
speak volumes, it is clear that we might save our- 
selves much of the trouble entailed by the use of 
discursive speech. Yet we must not forget that hxml 
ugh! tut! pooh! are as little to be called words as the 
expressive gestures which usually accompany these 
exclamations. 

As to the attempts at deriving some of our words 
etymologically from mere interjections, they are apt 
to fan from the same kind of misconception which 
leads us to imagine that there is something expres- 
sive in the sounds of words. Thus it is said ^ that 
the idea of disgust takes its rise in the senses of 
smell and taste, in the first instance probably in 
smell alone ; that in defending ourselves from a bad 
smell we are instinctively impelled to screw up the 
nose, and to expire strongly through the compressed 
and protruded lips, giving rise to a sound repre- 
sented by the inteijections faugh ! fob ! fie ! From 
tliis inteijection it is proposed to derive not only 
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sucli words as /owZ and filth, hn% by transferring it 
from natural to moral aversion, the English fierid 
the German Feind.’ If this were true, we should 
suppose that the expression of contempt was ehieflv 
conveyed by the aspirate/, by the strong emission o’f 
the breathing with half-opened Eps. But fiend is a 
participle from a root fian, to hate ; in Gothic fijan; 
and as a Gothic aspirate always corresponds to a 
tenuis in Sanskrit, the same root in Sanskrit would 
at once lose its expressive power. It exists in fact 
in Sanskrit as piy, to hate, to destroy; iust as 
friend is derived from a root which in Sanskrit is 
pri, to delight.8^ 

There is one more remark which I have to make 
about the Inteijectional and the Onomatopoetic 
theories, namely this : If the constituent elements 
of hmnan speech were either mere cries, or the 
mimicking of the sounds of nature, it would be dif- 
ficult to understand why brutes should be without 
language. ^ There is not only the parrot, but the 
mocking-bird and others, which can imitate most 

The following list of Chinese inteijeetions may be of interest . 
ku^ to express surprise, 

/w, the same. 

tsai, to express admiration and approbation. 

% to express distress. 
tsiet vocative particle, 
tsie taiCt exhortative particle. 
a% to express contempt. 

to express pain, 
sMn-iy ah 1 indeed 
pu sin, alas,* 
ngo, stop ! 

In many cases interjections were originally words, just as the French 
Mas is derived from lassus, tired, miserable.—Diez, Lexicon EtymoUai- 
mm, s. V. lasso. 
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successfully both articulate and inarticulate sounds ; 
and there is hardly an animal without the faculty of 
uttering interjections, such as huff, hiss,l>aa,&c. What 
then is the difference between these interjections, 
which never led to a language among animals, and 
the roots, which are the living germs of iTuman 
speech? Siuely, if what puts a perfect distinction 
betwixt man and brutes is the having of general 
ideas, a language which arises from inteqeetions and 
from the imitation of the cries of animals could 
not claim to be the outward sign of that distinctive 
faculty of man. I may quote from Professor Eosen- 
hranz: ‘If speaking,’ he says, ‘is considered merely 
as a sensuous imitation of objects received through 
the senses, if in its definition the logical articulation, 
which alone (being inherent) makes the sounds into 
heralds of thought, is forgotten, then speech would 
be the most striking and complete example for the 
supposition that knowledge is the result of the me- 
chanical co-operation of sensation and reflection.’ 

The theory which is suggested to us by an analysis 
of language carried out according to the principles of 
comparative philology is the very opposite. We arrive 
in the end at roots, and every one of these expresses 
a general, not an individual, idea. Every name, if 
we analyse it, contains a predicate by which the object 
to which the name is applied was known. 

There is an old controversy among philosophers, 
whether language originated in general appellatives, 
or in proper names.®® It is the question of the 
primum eognitum, and its consideration wiU help us 

Klanf s Werke, vol. xii. p. 20. 

Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures, ii. p. 319. 
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perhaps in discovering the true nature of the root, 

or the irtimum appellatum^ 

Some philosophers, among whom I may mention 
Locke, Oondniac, Adam Smith, Dr. Brown, and with 
some qualification Diigald Stewart, maintain that all 
term!, as at first employed, are expressive of indi- 
vidual objects. I quote from Adam Smith: ‘The 
assignation, he says, ‘ of particular names to denote 
particidar objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
suostantive, would pi’obably be one of the first steps 
towards the formation of Language. Two savages who 
had never been taught to speak, but had been bred up 
reniote.from the societies of men, would naturally 
begin to form that language by which they would 
endeavour to make their mutual wants intelligible to 
each other by uttering certain sounds whenmmr they 
haeant to denote certain objects. Those objects only 
which were most familiar to them, and which they 
had most fi-equent occasion to mention, would have 
particular names assigned to them. The particular 
cave whose covering sheltered them from the weather, 
the particular tree whose fruit relieved their hunger’ 
the particular fountain whose water allayed their 
thirst, would first be denominated by the words cave, 
free,/omfam,or by whatever other appellations they 
might think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, 
and their necessaiy occasions obliged them to make 
mention of, other caves, and other trees, and other 
fountains, they would naturally bestow upon each of 
those new objects the same name by which they had 
been accustomed to express the similar object they 
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were first acquainted with. The new objects had 
none of them any name of their own^ but each of them 
exactly resembled another object which had such an 
appellation. It was impossible that those savages 
could behold the new. objects without recollecting 
the old ones, and the name of the old ones, to which 
the new bore so close a resemblance. When they 
had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to 
each other many of the new objects, they w^ould natu- 
rally utter the name of the correspondent old one, of 
which the idea could not fail, at that instant, to present 
itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest 
manner. And thus those words, which were originally 
the proper names of individuals, became the common 
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning 
to speak calls every person who comes to the house 
its papa or its mamma; and thus bestows upon the 
whole species those names which it had been taught 
to apply to two individuals. I have known a clown 
who did not know the proper name of the river which 
ran by his own door. It was the river ^ he said, and 
he never heard any other name for it. His expe- 
rience, it seems, had not led him to observe any other 
river. The general word rivery therefore, was, it is 
evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper name signi- 
fying an individual object. If this person had been 
carried to another river, would he not readily have 
called it a river? Could we suppose any person 
living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant as not 
to know the general word river y but to be acquainted 
only with the particular word Thwmesy if he were 
brought to any other river, would he not readily call 
it a Thmes? This, in reality, is no more than what 
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they who are trell acquainted with, the general word 
ai’e very apt to do. An Englishman, describing any 
great river which he may have seen in some forei-^n 
country, naturally says that it is another Thames. 
• . . It is this application of the name of aii 

indjvidual to a gi-eat multitude of objects, whose 
resemblance naturally recals the idea of that indivi- 
dual, and of the name which expresses it, that seems 
originally to have given occasion to the formation of 
those classes and assortments which, in the schools, 
are called ffenera and spectes.’ 

This extract from Adam Smith will give a clear 
idea of one view of the formation of thought and 
language. I shall now read another extract, repre- 
senting the diametrically opposite view. It is taken 
from Leibniz/^ who maintains that general terms are 
necessary for the essential constitution of languages. 
He likewise appeals to children. ‘ Children,’ he says, 
and those who know but little of the language wliich 
they attempt to speak, or little of the subject on 
which they would employ it, make use of general 
terms, as thing, plant, ammal, instead of using proper 
names, of which they are destitute. And it is certain 
that all proper or individual names have been ori- 
ginally appellative or general.’ And again : ‘ Thus, 
I would make bold to affirm that almost ah words 
have been originally general terms, becaixse it would 
happen very rarely that man would invent a name, 
expressly and without a reason, to denote this or thit 
individual. We may, therefore, assert that the names 
of individual things were names of species, which were 

Nmiveaux Essais, Hb. ill cap. i. p. 297 (Erdmann) ; Sir W. Hamilton 
Lectures^ ii. p. 324. * 
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given p(iT ejBceZZewc®, or otlierwise, to some individuiil ; 
as the name Great Head to Mm of the whole town 
who had the largest, or who was the man of the most 
consideration of the great heads known.’ 

It might seem presnmptuons to attempt to arbi- 
trate between sneh men as I/eibniz and .A.dam Sihitb , 
particnlai-ly when both speak so positively as they do 
on this snbiect. But there ai’e two ways of judging 
of former philosophers. One is to put aside their 
opinions as simply en-oneous where they differ from 
our own. This is the least satisfactory way of studying 
ancient phEosophy. Another way is to try to enter 
fully into the opinions of those from whom we differ, 
to make them, for a time at least, our own, till at 
last we discover the point of view from wMch each 
philosopher looked at the facts before him, and catch 
the light in which they struck his mental vision. We 
shall then find that there is much less of downright 
error-in the history of pMlosophy than is commonly 
supposed; nay, we shaU find nothing so conducive to 
a right appreciation of truth as a right appreciation 
of tM errors by which it is surrounded. 

Now, in the case before us, Adam Smith is nu 
doubt right, when he says that the first individual 
■cave which is called cave gave the name to aU other 
caves. In the same manner the first town, though 
a mere enclosure, gave the name to all other towns ; 
•fche first imperial residence on the Palatine hill gave 
the name to all palaces. Slight differences between 
caves, towns, or palaces are readily passed by, and 
the first name becomes more and more general with 
every new individual to which it is applied. So far 
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Adam SiBitli is liglit^and tlie'Mstorjof-aliaoat every 
substantive might be cited in suppoiii of bis view. 
But Leibniz is equally right when, in looking beyond 
the first emergence of such names as cave or town or 
palace;jhe asks how such names could have arisem* Let 
us fake the Latin names of cave. A cave in, Latin is 
called cmtmmy caveay spelmm, Now antrum means 
really the same as intermim. An tar in Sanskrit means 
letween and Aniruniy therefore^ m.eant ori*- 

ginally what is within or inside the earth or anything 
else. It is clear, therefore, that such a name could 
not have been given to any indmdual cave, unless 
tbe general idea of being within, or inwardness, had 
been present in the mind. This general idea once 
formed, and once expressed by tbe pronominal root 
an or antar, the i}rocess of naming is clear and 
intelligible. The place where the savage could live 
safe from rain and from the sudden attacks of wild 
beasts, a natural hollow in the rock, he would call his 
withirvy his antrum r and afterwards similar places, 
whether dug in the earth or cut in a tree, would he 
designated by the same name* The same general 
idea, however, would likewise supply other names, 
and thus we find that the entrails {intrania in lex 
Salica) were called antra (neuter) in Sanskrit, cn- 
teron in Greek, originally things within. 

Let us take another word for cave, which is cdvea 
or cdverna. Here again Adam Smith would be per™ 
fectly right in maintaining that this name, when first 
given, was applied to one particular cave, and was 
afterwards extended to other caves. But Leibniz 
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would be equally right in maintaining that in order to 
call eTen the first hoHow cavea, it was necessary that 
the general idea of hollow should have been formed 
ill the mind, and should have received its vocal 
expression cav» Way, we may go a ste|) beyond, 
for mvus^ or hollow, is a secondary, not a primary, 
idea* Before a cave was called cavea^ a hollow thing, 
many things hollow had passed before the eyes of 
men. Why then was a hollow thing, or a hole, called 
by the root cav ? Because what had been hollowed 
out was intended at first as a place of safety and pro- 
tection, as a cover; and it was called therefore by the 
root kn or skn, which conveyed the idea of to cover/^ 
Hence the general idea of covering existed in the mind 
before it was applied to hiding-places in rocks or 
trees, and it was not till an expression had thus been 
framed for things hollow or safe in general, that caves 
in particular could be designated by tbe name of 
cavm or hollows* 

Another form for cdvus was Jsoilos^ hollow. The 
conception was originally the same ; a hole was called 
Jcoilon because it served as a cover. But once so used 
hoilon came to mean a cave, a vaulted cave, a vault ; 
and thus the heaven was called ccolum^ the modem 
oie\ beeanse it was looked upon as a vault or cover 
for the earth. 

It is the same with all nouns. They all express 
originally one out of the many attributes of a thing, 
and that attribute, whether it be a quality or an action, 
is necessarily a general idea. The word thus formed 

Benfey, GrieoK Wurzd^Lex, s. 611. From sku or ku, cr/cvros, 
skin ; mtiSt hide. 



. arm instance intended for one object only 

tliongh of course it was almost immediately extended 
to the wMe class to which this object seemed to 
belong. When a word such as nvm, river, was first 
formed, no doubt it was intended for a certain river 
and &at river was called rivus, from a root ru or 
sru, to run, because of its running water. In many 
instances a word meaning river or runner remained 
the proper name of one river, without ever risin<^ 
to the dignity of an appellative. Thus Rhemes, the 
ilhine, means river or runner, but it clung to one 

T""’ ^ “ appellative for 

others. The Ganges is the Sanshrit Gang4, literally 
the Go-go ;« a name applied to the sacred river, and 
to several minor rivers in India. The Indus again is 
fcne Sanskrit Sindliu, and means the irrigator, from 
By and, to sprinkle. In this case, however, the proper 
name was not checked in its growth, but was used 
likewise as an appellative for any great stream. 

We have thus seen how the controversy about 
the primwm cogtiifum assumes a new and perfectly 
clear aspect. _ The first thing reaUy known is the 
general. It is through it that we know and name 
^rwards individual objects of which any general 
idea can be predicated; and it is only in the third 
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named, become again the representatives of whole 
classes, and their names or proper names are raised 
into appeUatives/® 

There is a petrified philosophy in language, and 
if we examine the most ancient word for name we 
find it is n^man in Sanskrit, nomen in Latinf namo 
" in Gothic. This ndman stands for gndman, which 
is preserved in the Latin eo-gnomen. The g is dropped 
as in natus, son, for gnatus. lifdman, therefore, and 
name are derived from the root gnd, to know, and 
meant originally that by which we know a thing. 

And how do we know tilings ? We perceive things 
by our senses, but our senses convey to us informa- 
tion about single things only. But to know is more 
than to feel, than to perceive, more than to remem- 
ber, more than to compare. Ifo doubt words are 
much abused. We speak of a dog Jcnowing his 
master, of an infant knowing his mother. In such 
expressions, to know means to recognise. But to 
know a tbiug means more than to recognise it. We 
know a thing if we are able to bring it, and any 
part of it, under more general ideas. We then say 
not that we have a perception, but a conception, 
or that we have a general idea of a thing. The 
facts of nature are perceived by our senses; the 
thoughts of nature, to borrow an expression of 

Sir ‘William Hamilton {Lectures on Metaphysics^ ii. p. 327) Holds a 
view intermediate between those of Adam Smith and Leibniz. * As our 
knowledge,’ be says, ‘proceeds from the confused to the distinct, from 
the vague to the determinate, so, in the mouths of children, language at 
first expresses neither the precisely general nor the determinately indi- 
vidual, but the vague and confused, and out of this the universal is 
elaborated by generification, the particular and singular by specification 
and individualisation/ Some further remarks on this point in the 
IMerary Qazdte^ 1861, p. 173. 
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'by our reason only.'"’ 
is ow the first step towards this real knowled^e^ a 
step which, however smaU in appearance, sepaStei 
man for ever from all other animals, is tU naming of a 
or the making a thing fcnowable. All namin.. 
is clas’sification, bringing the individual under the 
general; and whatever we know, whether empiricaUv 
or scientifically, we Imow it only by means of our 
general ideas. Other animals have sensation, percep- 
tion memory and, in a certain sense, inteUect; but 
an these, in the animal, are convei-sant with sino«Ie 
objects only Man has sensation, perception, memo^, 
intellect, and reason, and it is his reason only thaiTs 
conversant with, general ideas/^ 

Through reason we not only stand a step above 
ae brute creation; we belong to a different world. 
We look down on our merely animal experience, 
on om sensations, perceptions, our memory, and our 
intellect, as something belonging to us, but not as 
constituting our most inward and eternal self. Our 
senses, our memory, our intellect, are like the lenses 

*5® impression of the falling of a large mass of vater 
The from the same height and with the same difficulty’ 

onhS Wh! ** of water, the formation of iioth, the sound 
the ooastantly produced l.v 

the same causes, and, consequently, are always the same.^ The imores^ 
smn which this pi^uces on ns is no doubt at first felt as mu“fo™ 
but It ^on forms a whole, or. in other teems, we feel aU the dirersitj of 

results from the particular nature of the spot We may, perhans till 
we are better informed, caU all that is sled in the phenoS Ss 
fioapfe of ,mwe. —Oersted, Esprit dans la Nceiuri, p. 162. 

Oe qui teompe Thomme, e'est qu’H yoit Mm aux b4tes nksi&nrq 

IcB hates ne mettent qunne intelligence grossihe, born^e, et qn’il met 

lui, une intelligence doiiilee d’esprit.’—E'lourens, De la Rmon, p. 73. 
le P F , 
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of a telescope. But there is an eye that loots through 
them at the realities of the outer world, our own 
rational and self-conscious soul; a power as dis- 
tinct from our pei'ceptive faculties as the sun is 
from the earth which it Ms with light, and warmth, 
and life. 

At the "veiy point where man parts company with 
the brute world, at the first flash of reason as the 
manifestation of the light within us, there we see 
the true genesis of language. Analyse any word 
you like, and you will find that it expresses a 
general idea peculiar to the indwidual to which the 
name belongs. What is the meaning of moon ?— 
the measurer. What is the meaning of sun ? the 
begetter. What is the meaning of earth?— the 
ploughed. Th® olfi name given to animals, such 
as cows and sheep, was pasu, the Latin pecws, 
1X163,118 ^Th'^Tbctil itself is a later name, 

and derived from omwnojf soul. This o/nwnh^ again 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit 
from spirare, and was derived from a root an, to blow, 
which gives ns anil a, wind, in Sanskrit, and anemos, 
wind, in Greek. Ghost, German Qeist, is based on 
the same conception. It is connected with gmi, and, 
as Wackernagel thinks, with yeast, and even with 
the boiling geysers of Iceland. Soul is the Gothic 
saivala, and this is clearly related to another Gothic 
word, saivs,*^ which means the sea. The sea was called 
saivs, from a root si or siv, the Greek seio, to shake; 
it meant the tossed-about water, in contradistinction 
to stagnant or runniug water. The soul being called 
saivala, we see that it was originally conceived by 
See 'K&yse, System der Sjprachwissenscliafii s. 97. 
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tte Teutonic nations as a sea witWn, heaving up and 
down witli every breath, and reflecting heaven and 
earth on the mirror of the deep. 

The Sanskrit name for love is smara; it is de- 
rived from s mar, to recollect; and the same root 
may h^ve supplied the German schmerg, pain and 

the English smart ^ 

If the serpent is called in Sanskrit sarpa, it is 
because it was conceived under the general idea of 
creeping, an idea expressed by the word s rip But 

the serpent was also called ahi in Sanskrit, in Greek 
echis or echidtm, in Latin anguis. This name is de- 
rived from quite a different root and idea. The root 
is ah in Sansla-it, or amh, which means to press 
together, to choke, to throttle. Here the distin- 
guishing mark from which the serpent was named 
was his throttling, and ahi meant serpent, as ex- 
pressing the general idea of throttler. It is a curious 
root this amh, and it still lives in several modern 
words. In Latin it appears as ango, aim, anctum, to 
strangle; in angina, quhisj in mpor, suffocation. 
But angor meant not only quinsy or compression of 
the neck : it assumed a moral import and sigTiiliog 
anguish or anxiety. The two adjectives angnstus, 
nariow, and anxius, uneasy, both come from the same 
source. In Greek the root retained its natural and 
material meaning; in eggys, near, and ecJm, serpent, 
throttler. But in Sanskrit it was chosen with great 

Of. Pott, Etymologische Fo'f’sclmngen, ii. s. 290. 

The word quinsy, as was pointed out to me, offers a striking illiis- 
Nation of the ravages produced by phonetic decay. The root am h has 
here completely vanished. But it was there originally, for guinm/ m 
areek KvvayxT), dog-throttling. See Bichardsoff s Dkiiomry, s v 
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truth, as the proper name of sin. Evil no doubt 
presented itself under various aspects to the human 
mindj and its names are mraiy 5 but none so expres- 
sive as those derived from our root amh, to throttle, 
Amhas in Sanskrit means sin, but it does so only 
because it meant originally throttling— the coif^cious- 
ness of sin being like the grasp of the assassin on the 
throat of his victim. All who have seen and con- 
templated the statue of Laokoon and his sons, with 
the serpent coiled round them from head to foot, may 
realise what those ancients felt and saw when they 
called sin amhas, or the throttler. This amhas is 
the same word as the Greek agos^ sin. In Gothic 
the same root has produced agis^ in the sense of /ear, 
and from the same source we have awe, in awful, 
i.e. fearful, and ug^ in ugly. The English anguish 
is from the French angoisssy the Italian angoscia^ a 
corruption of the Latin angtisUce^ a strait.'*^^ 

And how did those early thinkers and framers of 
language distinguish between man and the other 
animals P What general idea did they connect with 
the first conception of themselves ? The Latin word 
homOf the French Vhomme^ which has been reduced 
to on in on di% is derived from the same root which 
we have in humus^ the soil, humilisy humble. Homo, 
therefore, would express the idea of a being made of 
the dust of the earth.^^ 

Another anciient word for man was the Sanskrit 
marta,^® the Greek hrotosy the Latin mortalis (a 


ICulm, Zdtscknft, i. s. 1&2, 355. 

Greek Zend LitHn'smian zeme and zmenes^ homines. 

See Bopp, Qlossarium Sansoritum, s, v. 

See Windiscbmann, FortschrUt der S^rachenhundCf s, 23 
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secondary deriyative), onr own moriaL Marta 
means *^lie wlio dies/ and it is remarkable that, 
wliere everything else was changing, fading, and 
dying, this should have been chosen as the dis- 
tinguishing name for man. Those early poets would 
hardlf have called themselves mortals unless they 
had believed in other beings as immortal. 

There is a third naane for man which means simply 
the thinker, and this, the true title of our race, still 
liver's in the name of mmi. Ma in Sanskrit means to 
ineasui’e, from which, you remember, we had the 
name of moon. Man, a derivative root, means to 
think. From this we have the Sanskrit manu, 
originally thinker, then man. In the later Sanskrit 
we find derivatives, such as manava, manusha, 
manushya, all expressing man or son of man. In 
Gothic we find both man and mannishsy the modern 
German mann and mensch. 

There were many more names for man, as there 
were many names for aU things in ancient languages. 
Any feature that struck the observing mind as pecu- 
liarly characteristic could be made to furnish a new 
name. In common Sanskrit dictionaries we find 5 
words for hand, 11 for light, 15 for cloud, 20 for 
moon, 26 for snake, 33 for slaughter, 35 for fire, 
37 for sun.**^^ The sun might be called the bright, 
the warm, the golden, the preserver, the destroyer, 
the wolf, the lion, the heavenly eye, the father of 
light and life. Hence that superabundance of sy- 
nonymes in ancient dialects,, and hence that struggle 
for life carried on among these words, which led to 


Cf. Yates, Sanshit QTammar^ p. xviii. 
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the destrnction of the less strong, the less happy, the 
less fertile words, and ended in the triumph of one^ 
as the recognised and j>roper name for eyerj object 
in every language. On a very small scale this pro- 
cess of nahiral selection^ or, as it would better be 
called, elimination^ may still be watched efen in 
modern languages, that is to say, even in languages 
so old and stricken in years as English and Erench. 
What it was at the first burst of dialects we can 
only gather from such isolated cases as when Von 
Hammer counts 5,744 words all relating to the 
cameP^ 

The fact that every word is originally a predicate 
— that names, though signs of individual conceptions, 
are all, without exception, derived from general ideas 
— ^is one of the most important discoveries in the 
science of language. It was known before that lan- 
guage is the distinguishing characteristic of man ; it 
»was known also that the having of general ideas is 
that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man 
and brutes 5 but that these two were only different 
expressions of the same fact was not known till the 
theory of roots had been established as preferable to 


Farrar, Origin of Language, p. 85. ^Das Kamel,’ Exfrait des 
Mhn. de 7 Acad, de Vienne, classe de fhil, et d'Mst. tom. rii. In Arabic 
a work is mentioned on the 500 names of tbe lion ; another on the 200 
names of the serpent, Firiizabadi, the author of the Kamns, says he 
wrote a work on the names of honey, and that he counted 80 without 
exhausting the subject. The same author maintains that in Arabic there 
are at least 1,000 words for sword ; others maintain that there are 400 
to signify misfortune. Herras {DelV Origine delle lAngm, § 233) states 
that the Mandshu Tatars have more than 100 words to express the dif- 
ferent ages and qualities of the horse. See supra, p. 329. There is, 
however, much exaggeration in these statements. See Henan, Hktoire 
des Langues semifigues, p. 377. 
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tlie tiieories both of Onoinatopoieia and of Interjec- 
tions. But, though our modern philosojjhj did not 
know it, the ancient poets and framers of language 
must have known it. For in Greek, langua<^e is 
logosy but logos means also reason, and alogon was 
chosdh as the name, and the most proper name, for 
brute. hTo animal thinks, and no animal speaks, 
except man. Language and thought are inseparable. 
Words without thought are dead sounds ; thoughts 
without words are nothingr To think is to speak 
low;. to speak is to think aloud. The word is the 
thought incarnate. 

And now I am afraid I have but a few minutes 
left to explain the last question of all in our science, 
namely — How can sound express thought? Hmv 
did roots become the signs of general ideas ? How 
was the abstract idea of measuring expressed by ma? 
the idea of thinking by mm? How did ga come 
to mean going; sth^, standing; sad, sitting; 
d4, giving; mar, dying; i;ar, walking; kar, 
doing? 

I shall try to answer as briefly as possible by 
showing, at least, what roots are not, which may 
help us to form some conception of what roots really 
may he. The 400 or 500 roots which remain as the 
constituent elements in different families of language 
are not mere inteijections, nor are they mere imita- 
tions. They may be called phonetic types^ and what- 
ever explanation the psychologist or the metaphy- 
sician may propose, to the student of language these 
roots are simply ultimate facts. We might say 
with Plato, that they exist by nature ; though with 
Plato we should have to add that, when we say 
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by nature, we mean by tbe band of God.®® If we 
urast look for analogies, bowever imperfect, they 
have been pointed ont by others. There is a law, it 
has been said, which runs through nearly the whole 
of pature, that eferything which is struck rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. We caai tell 
the more or less perfect structure of metals by their 
vibrations, by the answer which they give. Gold 
rings differently from tin, wood rings differently from 
stone ; and different sounds are produced according 
to the nature of each percussion. It is the same, we 
are told, with man, the most highly organised of 
nature’s works.®’' Man responds. Man rings. Man, 
in his primitive and perfect state, was not only 
endowed, like the brute, with the power of expressing 
his sensations by interjections, and his perceptions by 
onomatopoieia. He possessed likewise the faculty of 
giving more articulate expression to the general con- 
ceptions of his mind. That faculty was not of his 
own making. It was an instinct, an instinct of the 
mind as irresistible as any other instinct. Man loses 
his instincts as he ceases to want them. His senses 

(dii(T{a ra fpil/oret K€y6fieva TromffQaL 

This view was propounded many years ago by Professor Heyse in 
the lectures which he gave at Berlin, and which have been very carefully 
published since his death by one of his pupils, Dr. Steinthal. The fact 
that wood, metals, cords, &c., if struck, vibrate and ring, can, of course, 

, be used as an illustration only, and not as an explanation. The faculty 
: peculiar to man, in his primitive state, by wbicb every impression from 
; without received its vocal expression from within, must be accepted as 
1 an ultimate fact, while the formation of roots, as the exponents of 
general conceptions, will always be viewed differently by different schools 
of philosophy. When an agreement shall have been effected between 
Plato and Aristotle, between Kant and Hnme, on the origin of general 
conceptions, we may hope for a similar result with regard to the origin 
of roots, the first emhodiments of general ideas. 
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become fainter when, as in the case of scent the> 
become useless. Thus the creative faculty whicL 
gave to each general conception, as it tlu-iUed for the 
first time through the brain, a phonetic expression! 
became extinct when its object was fulfilled. ' 

_ Tlfere may be some value in speculations of this 
hind, but I should not like to endorse them f™ 
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or from one root, a feat actually accouiplisliecl by a 
Dr. Schmidt,®® we must suppose that the first settle- 
ment of the radical elements of language was pre- 
ceded hy a period of unrestrained growth— the spring 
of speech— to be followed by many an autumn. 

With the process of elimination, or natural ielec- 


a long process of mutual attrition. There are many 
things of a merely traditional character even in 
Chinese. The rule that in a simple sentence the first 
word is the subject, the second the verb, the third 
the object, is a traditional rule. It is by tradition 
only that ngd §in, in Chinese, means a bad man, 
whereas ngd signifies man is bad. The Chinese 
themselves distinguish between/aZZ and empty roots,®® 
the former being predicative, the latter corresponding 
to our particles which modify the meaning of ftdl 
roots a.Txl deteimine their relation to each other. 
It is only by tradition that roots became empty. 
AU roots were originally full, whether predicative or 
demonstrative, and the fact that empty roots in 
Chinese cannot always be traced back to their full 
prototypes shows that even the most ancient Chinese 
had passed through successive periods of growth. 
Chinese commentators admit that all empty words 
were originally full words, just as Sanskrit gram- 

CurtinB, GriecMscTie Mymoloffie, s. 13. Br. Schmidt derives all 
Greek words from the root e, and all Latin words from the arch- 
radical hi, 

Endlicher, Ohinesisohe Grrammatiht s, 163. 
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manans mamtain that afl that is formal in -ramumr 
was or%inallj substantial. But we must be^satisfied 
wzth but partial proofs of this general principle, and 
must be prepared to find as many fanciful derivations 
la Chinese as in Sansln-it. The fact again that not 
all foots in Chinese are capable of being employed 
at pleasure, either as substantives, or verbs or 
adjectives, is another proof that, even in this ’most 
primitive stage, language points back to a previous 
growth. Fu is father, mu is mother, fu mu 
parents; hut neither /« nor mu is used as a root 
in Its original predicative sense. The amplest proof 
however, of the various stages through which even so 
sirnple a language as Chinese must have passed, is to 
be found in the comparatively smaU number of roois 
and mthe definite meanings attached toeach— a result 
which could only have been obtained by that constant 
struggle which has been so well described in natural 
history as the struggle for life. 

But although this sifting of roots, and still more 
the subsequent combination of roots, cannot be 
ascribed to the mere working of nature or natural 
instincts, it is still less, as we saw in a former lecture, 
the effect of deliberate or premeditated art, in the 
sense in which, for instance, a picture of Eaphael 
or a symphony of Beethoven is. Giveu a root to 
expiess flying, or bird, and another to express heap, 
then the joining together of the two to express many 
birds, or birds in the plural, is the natural effect 
of the synthetic power of the human mind, or, to 
use more homely language, of the power of puttino- 
two and two together. Some philosophers maintain 
indeed that this exnlains nothing, and that the real 
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mystery to 1)6 solved is kow the mind can form 
a synthesis, or conceive many things as one. Into 
those depths we cannot follow. Other philosophers 
imagine that the combination of roots to form agglu- 
tinative and inflectional language is, like the first 
formation of I’oots, the result of a natural instinct. 
Thus Professor Hey se maintained that ‘ the various 
forms of development in language must be explained 
by the philosophers as necessary evolutions, founded 
in the very essence of human speech.’ This is dot 
the case. We can watch the growth of language, 
and we can understand and explain all that is the 
result of that growth. But we cannot undertake to 
prove that all that is in language is so by necessity, 
and could not have been otherwise. When we have, 
as in Chinese, two such words as Mai and tu, both 
expressing a heap, an assembly, a quantity, then we 
may perfectly understand why either the one or the 
other should have been used to form the plural. 
But if one of the two becomes fixed and tradi- 
tional while the othm becomes obsolete, then we can 
register the fact as liistorical, but no philosophy on 
earth wOl explain its absolute necessity. We can 
perfectly understand how, with two such roots as 
Mo, empire, and cwiff, middle, the Chinese should 
have formed what we call a locative Mid Sung, in 
the empire. But to say that this was the only way 
to express this conception is an assertion contradicted 
both by fact and reason. We saw the various ways 
in which the future can be formed. They are all 
equally intelligible and equally possible, but not one 
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FATUEAL SEIxEGTIOK OE HOOTS, 4tr> 

of ttiioiH is iiiovittiblo. Ih CI11H6S6 ydQ mOtiiis to will 
ngo is I ; hence ngo yao, J will. The same root yivi 
added to Uu, to go, gives ns ngo ya 4 ki% I 'will i"/o, 
the first germ of our futures. To say that ngd ycd 
Idi was the necessary form of the future in Chinese 
would introduce a fatalism into language w^hieli 
rests on no authority whatever. The building up of 
language is not like the building of the cells in a 
beehive, nor is it lilvc the building of St. Peter’s 
by Michael Angelo. It is the result of mnuinerable 
agencies, working each according to certain laws, and 
leaving, in the end, the result of their combined efforts 
freed from all that proved superfluous or useless. 
Prom the first combination of two such words as (fin^ 
man, hia% many, to form the plural gin 1 da% to the 
perfect grammar of Sanskrit and Greek, everything 
is intelligible as the result of the two principles of 
growth which we considered in our second lecture. 
What is antecedent to the production of roots is the 
work of nature 5 what follows after is the work of 
man, not in his individual and free, but in his collec- 
tive and moderating, capacity. 

I do not say that every form in Greek or Sanskrit 
has as yet been analysed and explained. There are 
formations in Greek and Latin and English which 
have hitherto baffled all tests ; and there are certain 
contrivances, such as the augment in Greek, the 
change of vowels in Hebrew, the Umlaut and Ablaut 
in the Teutonic dialects, where we might feel inclined 
to suppose that language admitted distinctions purely 
musical or phonetic, corresponding to very palpable 
and material distinctions of thought. Such a sup- 
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position, however, is not founded on any safe induc- 
tion. It may seem inexplicahle to us why hrudor in 
German should form its plmral as hriiderj or h-other, 
hrethrm. But what is inexphcahle and apparently 
artificial in our modern languages becomes intelli- 
gible in their more ancient phases. The change of 
n into ii, as hi bruder, hriider, was not intentional ; 
least of all was it introduced to express plurality.^ 
The change is phonetic, and due to the influence of 
an i or which existed originally in the last syl- 
lable, and which reacted regularly on the vowel of the 
preceding syllable — nay, which leaves its effect be- 
hind, even after it has itself disappeared. By a false 
analogy such a change, perfectly justifiable in a cer- 
tain class of words, may be applied to other words 
where no such change was called for ; and it may 
then appear as if an ai'bitrary change of vowels was 
intended to convey a change of thought. But even 
into these recesses the comparative philologist can 
follow language, thus discovering a reason even for 
wmat m reality was irrational and wrong. It seems 
difficult to believe that the augment in Greet should 
originally have had an independent substantial exist- 
ence, yet all analogy is in favour of such a view. 
Suppose English had never been written down before 
Wycliffe’s time, we should then find that in some 
instances the perfect was formed by the mere addition 
of a short a. Wycliffe spoke and wrote,®® I Jmowlech 
to a felid and seid \m, i. e. I acknowledge to have 
felt and said thus. In a similar way we read it 
ehould a fallen, instead of ‘ it should have fallen ; ’ 

See ScMeiciier, Beutschen Sprache, s, 144, 

Marsh, Lecture&, p. 388, 


OBiGiisr AHD coKFcrsioK- OB 4 

and ill some parts of England comiiion people si 
say very mucli tlie same : I shoidd a done it 
in some old Eiiglisli books tbis a actually coales< 
with tlie verb — at least they ai^e printed togetlier 
so tliat a grammar founded on them ivould g: 
us ^ fe fall ’ as the infinitive of tbe present, to afal 
as tlie infinitive of the past. I do not wish foi 
moment to be understood as if there was any e( 
neetion between this a, a contraction of have 
English, and the Gi'eek augment which is pla( 
before j>ast tenses. All I mean is, that, if the ori| 
of the augment has not yet been satisfactoril}- < 
plained, we are not therefore to des^iair, or to adi 
an arbitrary addition of a consonant or voivel, m 
as it were algebraically or by mutual agreement, 
distinguish a past from a present tense. 

If inductive reasoning is worth anything, we i 
Justified in believing that what has been proved 
be true on so large a scale, and in cases where it 
least expected, is true with regard to language 
general. We require no supernatural interferes 
nor any conclave of ancient sages, to explain ’ 
realities of human speech. All that is formal 
language is the result of rational combination ; 
that is material, the result of a mental instinct, c 
it interjectional, onomatopoetic, or mimetic. 1 
first natural and instinctive utterances, if sif 
differently by different clans, would fully accox 
both for the first origin and for the first divergei 
of human speech. We can understand not only i 
origin of language, but likewise the necessary break] 
up of one language into many; and we perceive tl 
no amount of variety in the material or the forr 
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elemeats of speecli is incompatible with tbe admission 
of one common source* 

Tbe Science of Language thus leads us up to tbat 
Mgbest summit from whence we see into tbe very 
dawn of man’s life on eartb, and where tbe words 
wbicb we bave beard so often from tbe days Of our 
cbildbood — ^ And tbe whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech’ — assume a meaning more natural^ 
more intelligible, more conYincing, than they ever 
bad before. 

And now, in concluding this course of Lectures, 
I baYe only to express my regret that tbe sketch of 
tbe Science of Language wbicb I endeaYOured to 
place before you was necessarily so very slight and 
imperfect. There are many points wbicb I could 
not touch at all, many which I could only Eillude to : 
there is hardly one to wbicb I could do full justice. 
Still I feel grateful to tbe President and tbe Ccxmcil 
of this Institution for baYing given me an opportunity 
of claiming some share of public sympathy for a 
science wbicb I believe has a great future in store ; 
and I shall be pleased if, among those who have done 
me tbe honour of attending these Lectures, I have 
excited, though I could not have satisfied, some 
curiosity as to the strata wbicb underlie tbe language 
on wbicb we stand and walk, and as to tbe elements 
wbicb enter into tbe composition of tbe very granite 
of our thoughts. 
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Gexealogicai, Table of the Semitic Family of Laeguages. 


LlTING LASGUAGES 


Dead Language 


Dialects of ilrabjc^ ^ , 

„ Amlmm EtUiopic or Gees 
„ EhkiiiorMaJiri Himyaritic luscriptions 


■) Arabic 


the Jews Biblical Hebrew ^ ) Hebraic 

+ i^mnaritun t Pentateach, 3rd cent. A.D.) > or 

+ C'arthasfiniau, Pheuician Inscriptions j MiddJe 

+ Chaldee CMasora,TaIrati<l,Tarsram, Biblical Chaldee)’) Aramaic 

XeO"Syriac Syriac iPeshito, 2n(i cent. a. d.) > or 

+ Cuneiform Inscriptions ot Babylon and iSmeyeli j biorthern. 
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No. m. 

Gesjealogicai Table op the Teraeim Fajiiit of 
Lasgeages. — Noetheen Ditisioe. 


'' Living LANC-tTAGEs 

Dialects of the Chapogires 
Ttmguska) 


Dead 

Languages 


Branches 


(Dpper 


Orotorigs (Lower Tuu- 
guska) . . 

People of Nyertchinsk 
Lamutes (Coast of 
O’hotsk) 

Mandshu (China) 
Sharra-Mongols (South, 
of Gobi) 

Khalkhas (North of 
Gobi) . 

Sharaigol (Tibet and 

Choshotckokon^) 
Dsimgur . 

Torgod , 

DiJrbet * 

Aimaks (i.e. Tribes of 
Persia) . 

Sokpas (Tibet) * 
Buriiits (Lake Baikal) 
Uigurs . 

Konmus . • 

Chagatais * 
Usbeks .• 

Turkomans 
People of Kasan 
..Kirgis . 

Bashkirs . . 

Nogais . . 

Kuinians 
Karachais- 
Karakalpaks 
Meslicherj’aks . 

People of Siberia 
Yakuts . 

People of Burbend 
„ Aderbiian 
,» Krimea 
„ Anatolia 
„ Kumelia 
Yurazes 
Tawgi 
Yenisei . 
Ostiako-Satnoyedcs 
jKamas 
Hungarians 
Vogiils 

Ugro-Ostiakes . 
Teheretnissians . 
Mord'inns 
Pcrmians 
Strianeg 
Votiaks 
Lapps 
Finns 
Esths 


^Western 

J }-Tungusie 

j-Eastem 


Olstor 
. f Kalmuks 


'J 


^Eastern or Mon- "l 
gols Proper 


■Western Mongols 
Northern Mongols 
■Chagataic, S.E. 

■Turkic, K 


■Turkic^ W, 

•Northern 
Eastern 
juTgrie 
j Bulgaric 
>Pemic 
jChudic 


Mongolie 


■Turkic 


>Samoyedic 


Finnin 

■(Uralic) 


G a 2 


Tueasian Famiut, 
Northern Division. 
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GEmiLOGiCAL Table of the Turaniah Family of 
LAKG tJAGES. — SOBTHEEH BlVIfrlO:?!. 


LITIXQ LA3fGUAGES ' 


B'Eai) 

LAKGirAGBS BBAXCHE3 


Dialects of Siamese ■ 

„ Ahom 


Laos 

Khamti , 

■Slmn(TemsseTim). : -■ ...... 

Maluv and Polynesian Islands. (See Hum- 
boklt, Ktm i<prache} . 

Tibetan . ^ ' 

Horiia <N W. Tibet, Buehana^ 
Thochu-Sifan (NE. Tibet, China) 
GyanmK-Sifan ilfE. Tiliet, China) 
Manyak-Sifan <NE. Tibet, Cbuia) 

Tapka (West of Kwoinboj . 

Kenaveri (Seflej basin), 

SarpaiWeat of (landuk.'an basin) 
SunvrarCGandakt'an basin) . 

Ourung / Gandakt'an basin) . 
Magar(Gandak':''an basin) . 

Kevv'dr (befc\eeen Gaiidakean and ICosean 
basins) , , , • , ' • 

Murmi (between Gandakean and Kosean 
basins) . . , » 

Limbu (Kosiian basin) . 

Kiranti (Kosean basin) . 

Lepcha (Tisht*;an basin) 

Bhutanese (Mttnas<%n basin) . 

Chepang (Nepal-Terai) 

Burmese iBurinab and Arak an) 

Bbimal ^between Konki aiid Bh^ 
Kachari-Bodo (Sligrat. 80'— 93p, and 
250-57°) . . . . , 

Garotsoo— 910 lonj?. ; 2,1°— 26° N. lat.) 

Clmuglo 92° E. long,) 

Mikir (.Nowgong) 

Bophla (92° 50 —97° N. lat.) 

Mid (940-(97° E. long,?) 

Abor-Hiri. • • 

Abor<9r°— 99°E. long. . 

Sibsagor-Miri 

Singpho (2r°-28° N- lat.), - , , , 

Naga tribes f930— .‘<7° B- long, ; 23° Is. lat, 
CMithan] East of Sibsagor) 

Naga tribes (Kamsang) 

Naga tribes flirowgoiig) 

Naga tribes (Tengsa) * . . 

Naga tribes (Tablung, North of Sibsagor) 
Naga tribes (Khati, Jorhat) 

Naga tribes (Angami, South) 

K uki (NE. of Chittagong ) 

Khyeng I'Shyu) (19°— 21° N. lat. Arakan) 
Kami (Kiiladan R. Arakan) 

Kumi (Kuladan R. Arakan) , 

Sheiidus (22°_23° and93°-94°) 

Mru ( Arakan, Chittagong) 

Sak (Nauf River, East) 

Txmglhu (Tenasserim) 

Ho (Kolehan), . . 

Siniibhum Kol tChyebossa) 

Sontal (Chyelvossa) 

Blmmir (Chyebossa) . 

Mimdala (Chota Nagpur) 

Canarese , 

Tamil 
Telugu 
Malay alam 
Gond 

Brahvi . 

Tuluva , 

Toduva * 
tJraon-fcol 


Classes 

] ' 

j-Taic 

]■ Malaic 


1 Trans- 
Y Huuaiayan 


Sub- 

Himalayan 


Gangetifi 


■Lohitic 


Mimda 
(See Turn- 
nian Lan- 
guages^ p. 
'175) 


Titraniak Family. 
Southern Division. 
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ABB 

BB A, ^father, in the N. T., 320. 
Abdn-l-Kadir Maluk, Shah of 
Badaun, his general history of 
India, and other works, 169 
note ^ 

Abhira, or Abhira, at the mouth of 
the Indus, 234 
4bin for aUsne, 65 note 
Abiria, the, of Ptolemy, 234 
Ablative in Latin, Caesar the inventor 
of the term, 118 
— the, in Chinese, 129 note 
Ablaut, 445 

Abraham, the language of, 321 
Abul 'Walid, or Eabbi JonA author 
of the first Hebrew grammar, 
denote 

Abu Eihan al Biruni, his work on 
Hindu literature and sciences, 
166 

Abn Saleh, his translation from 
Sanskrit into Arabic, 167 
Abu Zacariyya ’Hayyudj, on Hebrew 
roots, 93 note 

Abyssinian language, ancient and 
modern, 325 

Academy, New, doctrines of the, 
' embraced in Borne, 115 
Accusative, formation of the, in 
Chinese, 129 note 

Achfiemenian dynasty, inscriptions 
of the, 24 

Adam, book of, 322 
Adelung, his ‘ Mithridates,’ 157 
Adjectives, formation of, in Tibetan, 
122 note 


AKB 

Adjectives, formation of, in Chinese, 
129 note 

.Slius Stilo, Lucius, his lectures in 
Eome, on Latin grammar, 118 
JErend, 295 
MtcrnuSy 337 

Affinity, indications of true, in the 
animal and vegetable worlds, 
17, 18 

Afghanistan, the language of, 244 
Africa, South, dialects of, 61 
African language, an imaginary, 200 
Age^ history of the Prench word, 337 
Agglutination in the Turanian family 
of languages, 335 
Agglutinative languages, 331 
Aghovan, 281 
Agis, fear, 436 

Aglossoi, the, of the Greeks, 97 
Agos, 436 . ; 

Apiculture of the Chaldeans, work 
on the, 323 

Agriculture, Punic work of Mago 
on, 100 note 
Ahi^ 435 

Ahirs, the, of Cutch, 234 
Ahurb^mazddo^ 241 
Airy&j 278 
AiSj 274 
Airtha^ 293 ' 

Akbar, the Emperor, his search 
after the true religion, 168 

— his foundation of the so-called 

Ilahi religion, 168 

— works translated into Persian 

for him, 169 




A.PO 

Amarakosha, translated for Akbar, 
169 

AmbrosiOj Tbeseo, 144 not6 
America, Central, ra,pid changes 
whicb. take place in the lan- 
guage of the savage tribes of, 


AKB 

Akbar, not able to obtain a transla- 
tion of the Yeda, X69 
Aladdin, Seljnk, Snltan of Icomnni, 
352 

Alhaniat origin of the name, 281 
Albanian language, origin of the, 

228 

Albertus Alagnns, on the himam- ! 
sing infinence of Christianity, 
quoted, 141 

Albiruni, or Abu Eihan al Birdni, 
his Tarikhu-l-Hind, 166 
Alchemy, causes of the extinction 
of the science, 10 
Jldermany 263 

Alexander the Great, infiuence of, 
his expedition in giving the 
Greeks a knowledge of other 
nations and languages, 99 
his difficulty in conversing with 
the Brahmans, 99 

Alexander Polyhistor, under Sulla 
117 , 

Alexandria, influence of, on the 
study of foreign languages, 101 

— critical study of ancient Greek 

at, 103 

Algebra, translation of the famous 
InAan work on, into Arabic, 
166 

Algonquins, the one case of the, 
258 note 

AJgum Trees, 232 
Alkmaeon, 8 note 
Allemannish, 204 mte 
Alimentus, Lucius Cineius, his 
history of Borne in Greek, 
110 

Al Mamum, in his Effialifate Mo- 
hammed ben Musa translates 
a treatise on algebra from 
Sanskrit into Arabic, 166 
Almansur, caused a Sanskrit astro- 
nomical work to be translated 
"into Arabic, 165 

Alphabet, Latin, from Sicily, 107 
note 

— Etruscan, from Attica, 107 note 
Amalgamating languages, 331 


by the natives of, 59 

Hervas^s reduction of them to 

eleven families, 59 
Amharic, or modern Abyssinian, 

. 325 
Amkas, 436 
Arnore^ 418 note 
Analytical languages, 371 
Anatomy, comparative science of, 
18 

Anaximenes, 8 note 
Anchom^ 108 note 
Andhaha^ 146 note 
Andronicus, Livius, settled at Borne 
as teacher of Greek, 111 
Angina^ 435 

Anglo-Saxon, the most ancient epic 
in, 203 

— and sem-Saxon, 132 

— cannot be derived from Gothic, 


Ango^ 435 
AngoTy 435 

Angora, in Galatia, battle of, 363 


Angustiis^ 435 
Anima, animal^ 434 
Anquetil Luperron, his translation 
of the Persian translation of 
the TJpanishads into Prench, 
171 

— his translation of the works of 
Zoroaster, 193, 238 
Ant6nymia% personal pronouns, 104 
Antra, 429 
Antrum, 429 
Anxius, 435 

Apastamba-Sfltra, 172 note 
Apollo, name adopted from Greek, 




APO 

Apollo, temple of, at Eome, 109 
Apollonius Dyscoius, the gramma- 
rian, 123 

AR, the root, Tarious ramifications 
^ of, 292 

Ajp, in Anglo-Saxon, 296 
Arahe vulgaire, 56 note 
Arabic, i3|fiiieneing the Persian and 
influenced by it, 87 

— adopted by the Jews, 321 

“ ascendancy of, in Palestino and 
Syria, 324 

— original seat of Arabic, 324 

— ag^ient Himyaritic inscriptions, 

325 

— earliest literary documents in 

Arabic, 325 

— relation of Arabic to Hebrew. 

325 

Aramaic dmsion of Semitic lan- 
guages, 319 

— two dialects of, 319 

— spoken by Christ, 320 
Aratrum, 292 

Arancans, their language, 69 
Arbeit^ 294 

ArcMas, in Scipio’s house, 114 
Are, auxiliary verb in English, 74 
ArgUzari, the Bask name for the 
moon, 6 note 

Argonautie expedition, want of 
interpreters, 98 
Armkk, 277 note 

Ariana, the, of Greek geographers, 

■ ■ 279" ■ ■■ 

Ariaramnes, great-grandfather of 
Darius, origin of the name, 280 
Ariovistus, 283 
Aristarchus, 104 
Aristeas, the Jew, 102 
Aristotle, on grammatical categories, 
103 

Aritra, 296 

Armenia, origin of the name, 281 

Armenian language, 244 

Armentum, 294 

Armorican, 225 

Aroma, 293 

Aroura, 294 


ASI 

^pinum, provincial Latin of, 65 
Ars, 294 
Art, 295 

Ariali, name for the morn, 6 note 
Arthron, article derived from, 104 
Article, the, original meaning of the 
word, 104 

— the Gfieek, restoredby Zenodotns, 

106 

Arvum, 295 

Arya, as a national name, 275. See 
^ Aiyan. 

Arya-4varta, India so called, 276 
Aryan, or Indo-European, family 
of lan^ages, 35, 84 

— mode of tracing back the gram- 

matical fragments of the Aryan 
languages to original indepen- 
dent words, 71, 72 
Aryan grammar, 272 

— northern and southern dirisions 

of the, 245 

•— the original Aryan clan of Cen- 
tral Asia, 248 

period when this clan broke up, 
248 ^ 

formation of the locative in all 
the Aryan languages, 253 

— civilisation proved by the evi- 

depe of language, 273 

— origin and gradual spreading of 

the word 274 
•— derivation of the word Arva, 276 
note 

— modem use of the word Arm, 

277 note ^ ' 

— original seat of the Aryans, 278 

— the Aryan and Semitie the only 

famUies of speech deserving 
that title, 327 
•— genealogical table, 449 
Aryas, the three first castes, 275 
AS, the root, 245 

Asia Minor, origin of the Turks of. 
361 ^ 

Asiatic Society, foundation of the, 
at Calcutta, 181 

— earliest publications of, 181 

note 


ASO 

Asoka, king, kis rock inscriptions, 
181 

As^ria, rarions forms of the name, 
286 

Astrology, causes of the extinction 
of the science, 10 

Astronomy, the Ptolem^an system, 
althoi3gh wrong, important to 
science, 18 

Atharva-yeda, translated for Akhar, 
169 

Angment, the, in Greek, 445 
Angnstiis, speaks Greek, 114 
Anramazda, of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, 240. See Ormnzd 
Anrengzebe, 171 
Anspicium, 300 
Austria, dialects of, 204 note 
Anxentins on Glhlas, 208, 212 note 
Avestat 237 note 
Avicenna, 167 
Awadh, 288 
AmOf 436 
A^a$, 274 
AyodhyA, 28S 


T>ABEE, foundation of his Indian 
JD empire, 345 
Babylonia, iiteratnr© of, 321 

— probability of the recovery of, 

from the cuneiform inscriptions, 
322 

Bachmeister, idea et desideria de 
colligendis linguamm speeimi- 
nibus, 158 note 
Bacon, on Astrology, 10 
Bactria, 279 
Bmcony, 38 
Ba-m^ 200 

Barabas tribe, in the steppes be- 
tween the Irtish and the Ob, 
349 

Barbarians, the, of the Greeks, 96, 
140 

— seem to have possessed greater 

facilit;f for acquiring languages 
than either Greeks or Eomans, 
100 


BIL 

Barbarians, the term barbarian as 
used by the Greeks and Eomans, 

139 

— unfortunate influence of the term, 

140 

Barbarous, term applied by the 
Gree^ to all languages but 
their own, 137 fj 
Barhebrseus, the Kestorian, 319 Qiote 
Barth^lemy, the Abb6, 179 
Bashkirs, race of the, in the Altaic 
mountains, 349 

Basil, St, his denial that God had 
created the names of all tilings, 
32 note 

Bavaria, dialects of, 204 mte 
Bayazetli, he defeats Sigismund, 353 
Baziane tribe, in the Caucasus, 348 
Beaver, the, sagacity of, 15 
Behar, PAli once the popular dialect 
of, 161 

Behos, 394 note 

Beluch, same as MleZ-Ha, 97 

Bengali, 229 

Beowulf, the ancient English epic 
of, 203 

Berber, dialects of Korthern Africa, ■ 
origin of the, 326 
BerUcariics, 328 
Berger, 329 

Berners, Juliana, on the expressions 
proper for certain things, 70 
Berosus, Ms study and cultivation 
of the Greek language, 100 

— his history of Babylon, 100 

— his knowledge of the cuneiform 

inscriptions, 101 

BbagavadgitA, translated by Wil- 
kins, 181 note 

Bhotiya, class of languages, 370 
note 

Bible, number of obsolete words and 
senses in thO English transla- 
tion of 1611, 38 

— first complete Hebrew Grammar 

and Dictionary of the, 93 note 
Bibliander, his work on language, 
144 note 

Bilderdyk, 203 note 


BIE 

Bimni, Abu Eihan al, 166 
— “ Ms ' Tankbu-I-Hind,’ 166 
Bishop and sceptic derived from the 
same root, 298 

Boethius, Song of, age of the, 223 
Bohemian, oldest specimens of, 228 
Bokhara, language of, 244 
Bonapa^Je, Prince L., his collection 
of English dialects, 67 
Booker’s ‘Scripture and Prayer-Book 
G-Iossary’ referred to, 37 
Books, general destruction of, in 
China in 213 b.c., 264 
Bopp, Praneis, his^great "work, 191 

— results of his ‘ Comparative 

GrrammaiV 272 
Botany^ origin of the word, 5 

— the Linnjean system, although 

imperfect, important to science, 
17' . 

Bow-wow theory, 407 
Brahman, the highest being, known 
through speech, 93 
Brahmans, their deification of lan- 
guage, 92 

— their prly achievements in gram- 

matical analysis, 93 

— difficulties of Alexander in con- 

versing with them, 99 
Brdhmawas, the, on language, 93 
Br^al, H. Michel, his remarks on le 
Pere Cceurdoux’s essay on San- 
skrit, 183 

Brennus, the word, 225 
Brown, Eev. K., on the dialects of , 
the Burmese, 60 
Brutes, faculties of, 399 

— instinct and intellect, 401 

— language, the diiFerence between 

man and brute, 403 

— the old name given to, 439 
Brutus, 206 

Buddhism, date of its introduction 
into China, 163 

Bulgarian kingdom on the Danube, 
365 

— language and literature, 227 
Bulgaric branch of the Mnnic class 

of languages, 365 


€AV 

Bulgaric, Bulgarian tribes and 

dialects, 365 

~ derivation of the name, 365 
Buriates, dialects of the, new phase 
of grammatical life of the, 0 1 
Burmese language and literature, 60 
— dialects, 60 

Burnouf, Eugene, his studies of 
Zend, 193, 241 

— « and of cuneiform insa-iptions, 193 


O iESAE, Julius, publication of his 
^ work *De Anaiogia/ 118 
— invented the term ahlatm, 118 
Calmette, le P^re, 176 
Canid, numerous words for the, 43S 
Capito, a grammarian, 40 
Cameades, forbidden by Cato to 
lecture at Rome, 117 
Carthaginian language, closely allied 
to Hebrew, 324 

Case, how used by Aristotle, 105 
— histoiy of the word, 120 
Cases, formation of, in the Aryan 
languages, 255-58 
Cassius, Dionysius, of TOca, his 
translation of the agricultural 
work of Mago, 100 note 
Castelvetro, his view on verbal 
terminations, 44 note, 267 note. 
Castor and Pollux, worsMp of, in 
Italy, 109 

Gastrin, on the Mongolian dialects, 
61 * 
Cat, origin of the word, 418 
Catherine the Great of Russia, her 
* Comparative Dictionary,’ 158 
Cato, his history of Rome in Datin, 
110 

— . his acquisition of the Greek lan- 
guage in his old age, 112 
— reasons for his opposition to 
everything Greek, 113 
— his contempt for the haruspices, 
115 

Caucasian Isthmus, called ‘The 
Mountain of Languages,’ 98 
— Turkish tribes of the, 348 
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IKBEX, 


CAU 

Caucasian Istlimus, Turkish tribas of 
tbOj numerous dialects of, 370 
CmOi 4:23 
Cavea^ 429 

Celt, a Celtic word, 226 note 
Celtic language, substantive exist- 
ence of, 83 

— a branch of the Indo-European 

family of languages, 225 
Celts, their former political auto- 
nomy, 226 

Chaldee, in what it consisted, 320 

— fragments in Ezra, 320 

— language of the Targums, 320 

— literature of Babylon and Hine- 

veh, 321 

— the hlodem Mendaites or Haso- 

reans, 322 

Changes, historical, affecting every 
variety of language, 36 

— rapid changes in the languages 

of savage tribes, 37 

— words or senses obsolete in 

English since 1611, 38 

— smaller changes, 38 

— grammatical changes, 39 

— laws of, in language, 71 
Charta^ 107 note. 

Children, probable infiuence of the 
language of, on ^ the gradual 
disappearance of irregular con- 
jugations and declensions, 73 
Chili, language of, 338 note 
China, date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 163 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to 
India, 164 

— conquered by the Mongols, 344 
China^ how pronounced, 38 
Chinese, the plural in, 41 

— language, ancient, no trace of 

grammar in, 90, 128 

— notes by M. Stanislas Julien on 

Chinese substantives and ad- 
jectives, 128 note 

— formation of the locative in, 129 

note, 252 

— and of the instrumental, 129 notCi 

253 


CLI 

Chinese, number of roots in, 807 

— number of words in the Chinese 

dictionary, obsolete, rare, and 
in use, 307 note 

— no analysis required to discover 

its component parts, 315 

— mode of using a predicative root 

in, 310 r 

— roots in Chinese, 332 

— the parts of speech determined in 

Chinese by the position of the 
word in a sentence, 332 

— rudimentary traces of agglutina- 

tion in Chinese, 376 

— imitative sounds in, 419 note 

— list of Chinese interjections, 423 

note 

— natural selection of roots in, 443 

— formation of the future in, 446 
Chingis-hhan, founds the Mongolian 

empire, 342 

(77^u, Ossetian for sister, 51 
* Choking a parrot,’ 69 note 
Christ, language of, 320 
Christianity, humanising influence 
of, 141 

Chrysostom, his church for Oothic 
Christians, 215 

Chudic branch of the Einnic lan- 
guages, 363 

— the national epic of the Finns, 

363 

Cicero, his provincial Latin, 65 

— speaks Greek, 114 

— quoted as an authority on gram- 

matical questions, 118 

— Csesar’s ‘Be Analogic’ dedicated 

to, 118 

Class dialects, 69 

Classical, or literary languages, ori- 
gin of, 65 

— stagnation and inevitable decay 

of, 68 

Classification, in tbe physical sci- 
ences, 16 

— ^ object of classification, 18 
Clathrii 108 note 
Glaustra^ 108 note 
Clitomachus, in Seipio’s house, 114 



COB 

Cobbett, on Casc^ 120 
Cocarde, 411 
Cocart t 411 
Cock, 411 

Codes Argentens, 214 
Ccelu/71, 430 
Coshes, 109 

Cceurdoux, le Pere, 176, 181 
Golebis, dialects of, according to 
Plinj and Strabo, 57 
Conjugation, most of the termina- 
tions of, demonstrative roots, 313 
Constantinople, taking of, 353 
ConUmplate, 38 

Copernicus, causes which led to the 
discovery of his system, 20* 
Coquelicot, 411 
Coquet, 411 

Cornish, last person who spoke, 83 

— a branch of the Celtic, 225 
Corvh, 295 note 

Corvus, 412 

Cosmopolitan Club, 114 
Crane, 416 

Crassus, Publius, his knowledge of 
Greek dialects, 113 
Crates of Pergamus, his visit to 
Eome, 116 

— his public lectures there on 

grammar, 117 
Cre^are, 414 note. 

Croatian dialect, 228 
Crow, the word, 412, 416 
Cuckoo, the word, 410 
Cuctdus, 411 

Cuneiform inscriptions, the, de- 
ciphered by Purnouf, 193 

— importance of the discovery of 

the inscriptions of Darius and 
Xerxes, 239 

— number of words in the, 308 

— progress in deciphering, 322 

— letter from Sir H. Eawlinson, 

quoted, 322 

Cutch, the Ahirs of, 234 
Cyaxares, forms interpreters, 98 
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DIA ^ 

B origin of the letter, in forming 
, English preterites, 270 
Dacian language, the ancient, 13S 
note, 222 note 

Daco-Eomanie, the, 222 note 

Damasus, St. Jerome s epistles to, 1 45 

Dame, origin of the word, 203 

JOamila, 146 note 

Dmme, 263 note 

Damsel, 263 

Dan, 263 note 

Dame, 12 

Danish language, growth of the, 68, 
217 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, 171 
Dardanelles, 13$ 

Darius, claimed for himself an Aryan 
descent, 280 
Dasyu, 275 

Dative case in Greek, 257 
— in Chinese, 128 note 
Daughter, origin of the word, 51 
Dd, Bohemian for daughter, 51 
Decay, phonetic, one of the pro- 
cesses which comprise the 
growth of language, 44 
Decay, phonetic, instances of, 45-61 
Declension, most of the terminations 
of, demonstrative roots, 314 
Delaware tribe, 58 note 
Dello, del, origin of the Italian, 72 
Demetrius Phalereus, 102 
Democritus, his travels, 100 
Denmih, 312 
Deoheit, 312 
Deommt, 312 
Depit, 299 

Descartes, his view of brutes, 399 
Despise, 299 

Dialect, what is meant hy, 51 
DideotU, 120 
Dialects, Italian, 52, 67 
— French, 52 
— Modem Greek, 62 
- — Frisian, 53 
— English, 65, 67 
— dialects the feeders rather than 
the channels of a literai'y lan- 
guage, 56, 67 
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ENG 

Pujxtaresq, Kev. Daniel, bis ‘ Com- 
parative Vocabulary of Eastern 
Languages/ 158 , 

Duperron, An< 3 _uetil} bis translation 
of Dare’s Persian edition of 
the IJpanisbads, 171 
—correspondence with la Pfere Ccenr- 
donx, 176 ^ 

Buret, Claude, Ms work on lan- 
guage, 45 note 

Butch language, vFork of Coropius 
written to prove that it was the 
language spoken in Paradise, 
.149 . ^ 

— age of, 203 

— is Low G-erman, 203 


BIA 

t , ^ 

Bialects, Grimm on the origin of, 
in general, 55 

difficulty in tracing the history 

of dialects, 57 

— American dialects, 59 

— Burmese, 60 

— of the Ostiakes, 60 

— Atongclian, 61 

— Southern Africa, 61 

— class dialects, 63, 69 

— unbounded resources of dialect, 

68 

— dialectic growth beyond the con- 

trol of individuals, 72 
Bictionarv, Comparative, of Cathe- 
rine the Great of Eussia, 158 

40,000 to 50,000 words in the 

Chinese, 307 ^ 

— 300 words in a village labourer s, 

307 

— 379 words in dictionary, of the 

cuneiform inscriptions, 307 

— 658 words in the Egyptian 

hieroglyphics, 307 
Did, origin of, as a preterite, 271 
Didymus, Caesar’s secretary* 119 ^ 
Biez, Professor, his * Comparative 
Grammar of the Six Eomance 
Dialects/ 223 
Dilettante, 16 
Dtn, faith, 87 

Dionysius Thrax, the author of the 
first practical Greek grammar, 
i06 

— of. Halicarnassus, on the Pelasgi, 

137 note 

Bioskurias, mentioned by Strabo, 
57 

Discussion, etymology of, 46 
Dom, 312 

Bonatus, the grammarian, 1 23 
Borpat dialect of Esthonian, 364 


to, 292 

Earl (the Horse Jarl), origin 
of the title, 263 
Early English, 132^ 

Earth, guess of Philolaos as to its 
motion round the sun, 20 
Earth, 293 
Echis, 435 
Eddas, the two, 218 

— the name Edda, 221 note 
Edkins, on the relationship of Chi- 
nese, Tibetan, and Mongolian, 
389 note 

Eggys, 435 

Egypt, number of words in the 
ancient vocabulary of, 308 
Egyptian language, family to which 
it is referable, 326 
Eidos, 302 

Elam, the, of Genesis, 279 note 
Elder, origin of the word, 263 
Elements, constituent, of language, 
291 ^ 

Elimination, process of, 438 
En, 263 note 

English language, changes in the, 
since the translation of the 
Bible in 1611, 37 

— pronunciations in Pope and John- 

son’s times, 38 note 


Dowal, to dovetail, 51 
Dragoman, 320 note 
Drdve, obsolete, 39 
Du, origin of the French, 72 
Dual, the, first recognised by Zeno- 
dotus, 105 

Buhitar, Sanskrit for daughter, 51 


ENG 

English iangiiago, richness of the 
Tocahnlary of the dialects of, 55 
. — real sources of the English lan- 
^age, 67 

— Prince L. Bonaparte’s collection 

of English dialects, 67 

— the English language Teutonic, 
'rS4 

— full of words derived from the 

most distant sources, 88 

— proportion of Saxon to Herman 

words, 88 

— tests proving the Teutonic origin 

of the English language, 90 

— genitives in English, 121, 127 

— nominatives and accusatives, 127 

— early, 132 

— midMe, 132 

— origin of grammatical forms in 

the English language, 131 

— nximberof words in tlie English 

language, 309 note 

— number of words used by a well- 

educated Englishman, 309 
■ — number of words in Milton, 
Shakespeare, and the Old Testa- 
menh 310 
Ennius, 111 

— his translations from Greek into 

Latin, 111 
Entrails, 429 
Eorthe,^ 294 

Eos, original meaning of the name, 12 
EphphaiJia, 320 
Epliaem Syrus, 319 note 
Epices, 303 
Epicier, 303 

Epichannus, his philosophy trans- 
lated into Latin hy Ennius, 112 
Epicurus, doctrines of, embraced in 
Eome, 115 
^!pier, 301 
EpisJeopos, 298 
Epistola, 107 ^lote 
Equip, 294 
Equiper, 294 
Era, 293 

Erin, Pictet’s derivation of the name, 
284 


' FAN 

Erin, l^Ir. Whitley Stoke’s Vcinai’lcs 
.. on the word, 284 note 

Ero, 293 
Errand, 95 

Ertoghrul, son of SoHman-shah, 352 

Espeee, 302 

EspugU, origin of the word, SOI 
Esquif, 294 

Esths, or Esthonians, their langua£re, 
364 

— dialects of, 364 

Estienne, Henry, his grammatical 
.labours anticipated by the Brah- 
mans, 600 B.C., 93 

— his work on language, 144 mic 
Ethiopic, or Abyssinian, origin of 

the, 325 

Ethnology, distinct from the science 
of language, 372 

Eudemos, on the ^Vryan race, 280 
Euliemerus of Messene, his neologian 
work translated into Latin by 
Ennius, 112 

Eulalia, Song of, age of the, 223. 
Eulenspiegel, 301 
Eunomius, 32 note 
Euripides, drst translated into Latin 
by Ennius, 111 

Ewald, on the relation of the Tura- 
nian to the Ar}*an languages, 384 
Ezour-veda, the, 174 note 
Ezra, Chaldee fragments in the 
Book of, 320 


Bins Pictor, his history of 
Rome in Greek, 110 
Ea-Han, the Chinese pilgrim to 
India, his travels, 164 
Eairy, derivation of, 7l 
Paizi, superintended the translations 
made for Akbar, 169 note 
Eapailies of languages, tests for re- 
ducing the principal dialects of 
Europe and Asia to certain, 195 
Ean, or Fan-Lan-nw, the Chinese 
rendering of the Sanskrit word 
Brahman, 163 



FAT 

M'aHrni original meaning of the 
name, 12 
Fauch&r^ 296 
Fkf and Ffztat 71 
Fee, 2m ^ 

Feeble, origin of the word, 135 
Feizi and the Brahman, story of, 170 
Feu, origin of the French word, 134, 
201 

Filth 423 

Finnic class of langnages, 361 

— branches of Finnic, 362 

— the ‘Kalewak; the Iliad of the 

Finns, 364 

tribes, ^original seat of the, 361 

— their language andHteratore, 363 

— national feeling lately arisen, 363 
Firdusi, language in which he wrote 

his * Shahmjmeh,’ 244 
Fire-worshippers. See Parsis 
Firoz Shah, translations from Sans- 
krit into Persian, made by order 
of, 167 

First, the, 201 
Fixed stars, 8 

Fiaccus, M. Verrius, the grammarian, 
123 

Flamininus, his knowledge of Greek, 
110 

Flemish language and literature, 
203 

Fionrens, on souls, animal and hu- 
man, 398 
Force, 38 
Forffidm, 108 note 
■Form, 302 
Foul, 423 

Frais, whence deriyed, 135 
Franconia, dialects of, are High- 
German, 204 note 
Francus, 206 
Frater, 201, 328 
Fray, 328 

Frayle, 328 ^ 

Frederic II., the Suahian Emperor, 
his experiments on the origin of 
language, 395 

Fredum, the German ; from 
ii frais and dkfrayer, 135 note 


GEB 

French dialects, number of, 52 
laws of change in the French lan- 
guage, 71 . 

nominatives and accusatives, 130 

— origin of grammatical termina- 

tions in, 266 

— origin of the French future in 

rai, 266 r 

Frere, 328 

Fretela, 215 , t 

Frisian, multitude of the dialects ot, 
53 

— Hlaus Groth on, 64 

— language and literature, 203 ^ 

Frormge, origin of the French word, 

135 

Fiioco, origin of the word, 134, 201 
Furicha, 296 note 
Filrst, 201 

Future, the, in French, 266 

— in Latin, 267 

— in Greek, 268 

— in Chinese, 445 

— in other languages, 269 
Fjgar, astronomical tables of, 166 

G AEDHELIC, 225 
Gaelic, 225 

Galatia, foundation and language of, 
225 

Galla language of Africa, family to 
which it belongs, 326 
Gallus, Alexander, quoted against 
the Emperor Sigismnnd, 41 
Gawas, the, or lists of remarkable 
words in Sanskrit, 126 
GangA, 431 ' 

Gangetic class of languages, 370 
Gardariki, 217 

Garo, formation of adjectives in, 122 
noie 
Gas, 434 

GAthAs, or songs of Zoroaster, 241 
(xauch, 411 

G-aur, an infidel, 87, 140 
Geac, 411 

Gebelin, Court de, his ‘ Monde 
primitif,’ 154 


OEB 

G-ebelin, Court de, compared 'witli 
Hervas, 154 
G-ees language, 325 
Geist, 434 
Cremara, 321 mts 

Genealogy, best form of classifica- 
tion, 136 

Genealftgieal classification, 302 
Generi coloniali, 303 note 
Generos, SOS note 

Genitive case, the term used in India, 
121 

— terminations of the genitive in 
-<*most cases identical with the 

derivative suffixes by which 
substantives are changed into 
adjectives, 122 

— mode of forming the genitive in 

Chinese, 128 note 

— formation of genitives in Latin, 

254 

Genos, 302 
Gentile, 140 

Geometry, origin of the word, 5 
GeranoSj 416 

German language, history of the, 204 

— number of roots in modern, 307 

note 

Germanus^ 328 
Geyser^ 434 
Gkost^ 434 
Gm, 38 

Qrina-%'cikma, the speech of Buddha, 
161 note 

Gipsies, language of the, 244 
Glass, painted, before and since the 
Eeformation, 11 

Glossology, a name for the science 
of language, 4 
Godarana, 296 note 
Go-^go, the, 431 
Goold, 38 

Gordon, Captain, on the dialects of 
Burmese, 60 

Goropius, his work written to prove 
that Dutch was the language 
spoken in Paradise, 149 
Gospel, origin of the word, 132 
Gothic, a modern language, 134 


GEE. ........... 

Gothic, similarity between, and 

Latin, 140 

— when extinct, 214 

— class of languages to which 

Gothic belongs, 215 
— number of roots in it, 307 note 
Goths, the, and Bishop Ulfilas, 210 
Gracchus, T., speaks Greek, 111) 
Grammar, the criterion of relation- 
shi;p in almost all languages, 84 
— ■ English grammar unmistakably 
of Teutonic origin, 84 

— no trace of grammar in ancient 

Chinese, 90 

— early achievements of tJiio Brah- 

mans in grammar, 93 
— ' and the Greeks, 95 
- — origin of grammar, 96 

— causes of the earnestness with 

which Greek grammar was 
taken up at Borne, 116 

— the Hindu science of grammar, 

126 

— origin and history of Sanskrit 

^ammar, 126 

— origin of grammatical forms, 131 

— historical evidence, 132 

— collateral evidence, 134 

— genealogical classification, 136 

— value of comparative grammar in 

the classification of languages, 
196 

— comparative grammar, 248 

— Bopp's ‘ Comparative Grammar, 

248 

— origin of grammatical forms, 252 

— mode of tracing back the gram- 

matical framework of the 
Aryan languages to original 
independent words, 269, 272 

— result of Bopp’s ‘Comparative 

Grammar,’ 272 

— Aryan grammar, 273 

— Turkish grammar, 354 
Grammatici, the, at Borne, 110 
Greek language, the, studied and 

cultivated by the barbarians, 
Berosus, Menander, and Mane- 
tho, 100 
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eat; 

Grimm, on tlie origin of dialects in 
general, quoted, 5o 

— on tli 0 idiom of nomads, quoted, 

69 

— Ms ‘ Teutonic Grammar,’ 192 
Grimm’s Law, 314 

Gromo-t 108 note 

Grotk, Klaus, on Prxsian .dialects, 
64 

Growtli of language, 44, 63 

— examination of the idea that 

man can elia-nge or improTe 
language, 41 

— causes of the growth of langpage, 

44 

Guhcmare^ 108 note, 294 
Guebres. Bee Parsis. 

Guichard, Kstienne, Ms work on 
language, 146 note 
Giildenstadt’s Travels in the Cau- 
casus, 168 note 
Gustj 434 

Gutta-percha, 231 note 


GEE 

Greek language, critical study of 
ancient, at Alexandria, 103 

— fct practical Greek grammar, 

106 

— generally spoken at Borne, 107 

— earnestness with. wMcb Greek 

grammar was taken up at 
Borne, 110 ^ 

— • principles wMcb. governed the 
formation of adjectives and 
genitives, 123 note 

— spread of the Greek grammar, 

124 

genitives in Greek, 127 

— the principle of ciassihcation 

never applied to speech by the 
Greeks, 136 

— Greeks and Barbarians, 136, 

140 

— Plato’s notion of the origin of the, 

138 

— similarity between Greek and 

Sanskrit, 157 

— aMnity between Sanskrit and 

Greek and Latin, 184 ^ 

— formation of the dative in Greek, 

2-57 

— the future in Greek, 268 

— number of forms each verb in 

Greek yields, if ^ conjugated 
through all its voices, tenses, 
&c., 315 

— modern, number of the dialects 

of, 52 

Greeks, their speculations on lan- 
guages, 94 

— the grammarians, 107 

— reasons why the ancient Greeks 

never thought of learning a 
foreign language, 96 

— Erst encouragement given by 

trade to interpreters, 98 

— imaginary travels of Greek phi- 

losophers, 99 note 

— the Greek use of the term Bar- 

barian, 137 

Greet, for great, 38 note 
Gregory of Kyssa, St., Ms defence of 
St Basil, 32 note 


H ABBIM, 233 

Hakon YI. conquers Iceland, 
219 

Halhed, his remarks on the affinity 
between Greek and Sanskrit, 
quoted, 183 

— Ms ‘Code of Gentoo Laws,’ 183 
note 

Hamitic lan^age, 374 
Hamilton, Sir W,, on the origin of 
the general and particular in 
language, 482 note 
'Eandhooh, 38 
Hanxleden, J., 179 
Harald Haarfagr, king of Korway^ 
his despotic rule and its con- 
sequences, 218 

Harun-al-Bashid, translations made 
from Sanskrit works at his< 
court, 166 

fiariispex, origin of the name, 301 
Hang, Ms labours in Zend, 241 
Haussa language of Africa, family 
to which it belongs, 326 
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Have, to, paradigms almost zden- 
tieal in Latin and G*otliic, 140 
Hebrew, idea of the fathers of the 
Church that it was the primi- 
tive language of mankind, 145 

— amount of learning and ingenuity 

wasted on this question, 147 

— Bibl^translated into Greek, 102 

mte 

— Leibniz, the first who really 

conquered this prejudice, 149 

— fii‘st Hebrew Grammar and Dic- 

tionaiy of the Bible, 9S note 

— number of roots in, 306 

— modernised, 323 

— ancient form of the, 324 

— Aramean modifications of, 324 

— swept away by Arabic, 324 
Heimskringla, the, 220 

Hekate, an old name of the moon, 
12 

Hekatebolos, 12 

* Heljand,^ the, of the Low-Germans, 
204 

Hellenic branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages, 225 
Helvetiiis, 14 

Herat, origin of the name, 287 
Hercules f 108 
Eerculm, 108 note 
Herder, his views on the origin of 
language, 408 
EerecluSf 108 
EermanOf 203, 328 
Hermippus, his translation of the 
works of Zoroaster into Greek, 
102 

Herodianus, the grammarian, 123 
Herodotus, his travels, 100 

— on the Pelasgi, 137 

Hervas, his reduction of the multi- 
tude of American dialects to 
eleven families, 59 

— ' his list of works published during 
the sixteenth century, on the 
scieiK’e of language, 144 note 

— account of him and of his labours, 

164 i 

— compared with Gebelin, 154 ; 


Hems, his view that Bask la an 
independent language, 1 54 
— ■ Ms view of the Malay and Poly- 
nesian family of speech, 156 " 

— Ms opinion of Hebrew, 326 note 
Heyse, his views on the origin of 

language, 440 note 
Hickes, on the proportion of Saxor 
to Herman words in the Eng- 
lish language, 88 

Hieroglyphic words, number of, 3 Of 
Hieroglyphic groups, 2,030, 308 noh 
High German^ 204 

— cannot be derived from Gotliie. 

216 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 325 
Hindi, 229 
Hind-sind^ 165 
Hindustani, real origin of, 67 

— the genitive and affective in, 12?^ 

note 

— Urdu-zahan, the proper name of 

Hindustani, 362 

Hiouen-thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
Ms travels in India, 164 
Hiram, fleet of, 230 
History and language, conneetioji 
between, 81 

Hitopade^a, translated by Wilkins, 
381 

Hliod, or Quida, of Norway, 219 

— Saomund's collection of, 220 
Hoei-seng, the Chinese pilgrim to 

India, his travels, 164 
Eolde^f 39 
Eotpen, 39 
Eohay 296 mte 

Homer, critical study of, at Alexan- 
dria, 1 03 

— influence of the critical study of, 

on the development of gramma- 
tical terminology, 105 
EomOj 436 

Honey, its many names, 438 note 
Hood, 312 mte 

Horace, on the changes Latin had 
undergone in his time, 65 
Eors, origin of the French word, 
134 
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ITA 

on the race and language of the, 
138 note 

Inv^OTciioT,^ 296 note 
Incorporating'elass of languages, 371 
India, the ^Mulia Abdu-I-Kadir 
Malult’s general history of, 169 
note 

— origin of the name of, 265 
Indian philosophers, diSciilty of 

admitting the infiuenee of, on 
Greek philosophers, 1U2 note 
Indies^ East and West^ historical 
meaning of the names, 2 6 1 
Indo-European family of languages. 
8ee Aryan 

Inflectional stage of language, 331, 
370 

Instinct, exists in man and brutes, 
402 

Instrumental, formation of the, in 
Chinese, 129 note^ 252 
Interjectional theory of roots, 420 
Interpreters, first encouragement 
given to, by trade, 98 
Ira, 293 

Iran, modern name of Persia, origin 
of the, 281 

Ii*anic class of languages, 237 
Ire, 293 
Ireland, 284 
Irionn, 293 
Irish language, 225 
Iron., name for, in Sanskrit and 
Gothic, 274 

Iron, the Os of the Caucasus calling 
themselves, 282 
Iroquois, their language, 58 
Island, number of Icelandic names 
for, 329 

Isle of Man, dialect of, 225 
Isolating languages, 331 
Italian dialects, number of, 52, 222 

— natural growth of, 64 

— real sources of, 67 

— origin of grammatical termina- 

tions in, 266 

Italians, the, indebted to the Greeks 
for the rudiments of civilisation, 


HOP 

Eome, same name for, in Sanskrit 
and other Aryan languages, 274 
Bmofan, 414 note 
Humanity, the word, not to be 
found in Plato or Aristotle, 141 
Humboldt, Alex, von, on the limits 
of exact knowledge, quoted, 20 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von> his patron- 
age of Comparative Philology, 
192 

Humilis, 436 
Rumm, 436 

Hungarians, ancestors of the, 366 

— language of the, 366 

— its affinity to the XJgro-Pinnic 

dialects, 366 

Hunyad, long opposes the Turks, 
353 

Huron Indians, rapid changes in 
the dialects of the, 58 
Huzvaresh, language the, 243 

— how formed, 243 
Hyades, origin of the word, 8 


PSN EZEA, 93 note 
i Ibn-Wahahiyyah, the Chaldean, 
his Arabic*^translation of ‘ The 
Nabatean Agriculture,’ 323 

— account of him and his works 

Z%Znote 

Iceland, foundation of an aristo- 
cratic republic in, 219 

— intellectual and literary activity 

of the people of, 219 

— later history of, 219 
Icelandic language, 219 
Iconiiim, Turkish sultans of, 352 
Idd, 293 

Ignis, 201 

Ilahi religion of the Emperor Akbar, 
168 

Illumination of manuscripts, lost 
art of, 11 

Illyrian language, the ancient, 222 
note 

— languages, 227, 228 
Illyrians, Greek and Eoman writers 


ITA 

Italic class of languages, 222 
Italy, dialects spoken in, before the 
rise of Eome, 223 

ItSj as a possessive pronoun, intro- 
duction of, 39 

AMES ly. of Scotland, his ex- 
perments on the origin of lan- 
guage, 395 
Japanese language, 370 
Japhetic languages, 374 
Jarl, the Norse, 263 
Jerome, St., his opinion that Hebrew 
was the primitive language of 
mankind, 145 

— his correspondence with the Goths, 

Sunnia and Ereteia, 215 * 

Jews, literary idiom of the, in the 
century preceding and following 
the Christian era, 320 

— and from the fourth to the tenth 

centuries, 321 

— their adoption of Arabic, 821 

— their return to a kind of modern- 

ised Hebrew, 321 
Jonathan, Targuna of, 320 
Jones, Sir William, his translation 
of the Sakuntal^, 181 note 

— his remarks on the affinity be- 

tween Sanskrit and Greek, 184 
Jonson, Ben, does not recognise its 
as a possessive pronoun, 39 
Julien, M. Stanislas, his notes on 
, the Chinese language, 128 note 
Jmmntwm^ 294 

JupiterVirgariusor Viminius, 8 note 
Justinian, the Emperor, sends an 
embassy to the Turks, 347 

jr^OBlKAL language, 25 
JV Kadambari, 172 noie 
Hafir, 140 

Kalew, the son of, 364 
^Kalewala,’ the, the Iliad of the 
Pinns, 364 

‘ Halewipoeg,^the, Esthonian epic, 3 64 
Kalmiiks, the, 341, 345 
Kamchadales, language of the, 370 


■ KUT 

Eh^iakya, his Sanskrit work on 
poisons, translated into Persiun, 
166, 168 7ivte 

Kankah, astrohiger to Haruxi-al- 
Eashid, 166 note 
Hapehakiaa empire, the, 342 
JSTaraka, translated from Sanskrit 
- into Persian, 168 note 
Kara-Kalpak tribes near Aral-Lake, 
349 

Kdrava, 412 
KardagiUf 106 note 
Karelian dialect of Finnic, 361 
Karians, Greek authors on the, 137 
Twie 

Kara, 415 

Katy^yana, on Magauhi as the root 
of all languages, 146 
KeltoSi 225 7iote 

Kernpe, Andr4, his notion of the lan- 
guages spoken in Paradise, 149 
7vote 

Kepler, quoted, 20, 142 note 
Kerman, 238 

Khi-nie, the Chine.se pilgrim, Ins 
travels in India, 164 
Kind, <302 

Kirto language, 147 note 

Kircher, Athanasius, 175 

Kirgis tribe, the, 350 

— jSordes, the three, 351 

Kirgis-Kasak, tribe of the, 353 

JSjnow, to, 432 

KoiloSf 430 

Koka^ 296 note 

Kokila, 411 

Kokkyx^ 411 

jSTqpyfe, 233 

Korea, language of, 370 
Koreakes, language of the, 370 
KoronCi 412 

Kreuzwald, Hr., his restoration of 
the ‘Kalewipoeg,’ 364 
Xukkutaf4^ll 

Kumuks, tribe of the, in the Can 
. casus, 349 
Kurds, language of the, 244 
Kuthami, the Nabatean, his work on 
The Nabatean Agriculture,’ 323 
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LAK 

Language, futile attempts of single 
grammarians and puidsts to im- 
prove, 73 

— connection between language and 

history, 81 

— independent of historical events, 

83 

— no possibility of a 86 

— the empirical stage in the his- 

torical progress of the science 
of, 94 

— speculations of the Brahmans 

and Grreeks on, 93 

— the ciassificatory stage of,*12o 

— empirical or formal grammar of, 

127 

— genealogical classification of, 130 

— Hervas’s catalogue of works 

published during the sixteenth 
century on the science of, 144 
note 

— Leibniz, 149 et seg[, 

— Hervas, 153 

— Adeiung, 157 

— Catharine the Great, 158 

— importance of the discovery of 

Sanskrit, 161, 195 

— value of comparative grammar, 

195 

— glance at the modern history of 

language, 196 ' 

— distinction between the radical 

and formal elements of, 249 

— constituent elements of, 290 

— morphological classification, 31 8, 

330 

— the inflectional stage of, 333,370 
_ — the radical stage of, 331, 332 

— the terminational stage of, 331 

— consideration of the problem of 

a common origin of languages, 
373 et scq. 

— proper method of inquiry, 392 

— man and brutes, faculties of, 397 

— the difference between man and 

brute, 402 

— the inward power of which lan- 

guage is the outward sign and 
manifestation, 404 


. Ktf’E 

Kuthami, period in which he lived, 
323 note 
Kymric, 225 


T ABAK, language of, 321 
Jj LahoTj 295 note 
Ladin, the dialect of the Oberland, 
223 note 

Ladiff the word, 133 note 
LaloCj 38 

Language, science of, one of the 
physical sciences, 23 

— modern date of the science of, 3 

— names of the science of, 4 

— meaning of the science of, 4 

— little it offers to the utilitarian 

spirit of our age, 1 1 

— modern imporhince of the science 

of, in political and social ques- 
tions, 13 

— the barrier between man and 

beast, 14 

— importance of the science of, 24 
realm of, 26 

— number of, 27 

— the growth of, in contradistinc- 

tion to the history of, 40 

— Dr. ’Whewell on the clavssificatioa 

of, 30 note . 

— examination of objections against 

the science of, as a physical 
science, 31 

— considered as an invention of 

man, 31 

— the science of, considered as an 

historical science, 34 

— historical changes of, 36 

— almost stationary amongst highly 

civilised nations, 37 

— growth of, 40 

— the idea that man can change or 

improve language examined, 41 

— causes of the growth of, 44 

: — processes of the growth of: — 

1. phonetic decay, 44 

2. dialectical regeneration, 

51 

— laws of change in, 71 
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LAN 

Language, iiniTersal ideas, 405 

— general ideas and roots, 405 

— - the prim am cognitnin and 
primxim appellatnm, 424 

— knowing and naming, 433 

— reason and language, 434 

— words express general ideas, 438 

— natural elimination, 438 

— word and thought, 439 

— natural selection of roots, 443 

— nothing ai’hitrary in language, 

446 . . " ,, 

— origin and contW'6h of tongues, 

' . -447 ' 

Languages, number of knowm, 26 

— teaching of foreign languages 

comparatively a modern inven- 
tion, 96 ' 

— reason why the ancient Greeks 

never learned foreign languages, 
96 

— * The Mountain of Languages,’ 98 

— genealogical ciassiheation of, 194, 

202 

— tests for reducing the principal 

dialects in Europe and Asia to 
certain families, 199 ei seq, 

— genealogical classification not 

applicable to all, 200 

— radical relationship of, 201 

— formal and radical elements of, 249 

— all formal elements of language 

originally substantial, 265 

— - degrees of relationship of, 328 

— all languages reducible in the 

end to roots, 330 
Langue d’Oc, 223 

Langue d’Oii, ancient song in the, 
223 

Langue Eomane, the, 196 

Laokoon, 436 

Lapps, or Laplanders 365 

— their habitat, 365 

— their language, 365 
Latin, what is meant by, 64 

— changes in, according to Polybius, 

64 

— the old Salian poems, 65 

— provincialisms of Cicero, 65 


LIY 

Latin, stagnation of, when it 
became the language of civilisa- 
tion, 657 

Latin genitives, 127 

— similarity between Gothic ati-i 

Latin, 140 

— genealogical relation of Latin to 

Greek, 198 

— the future in Latin, 267 
Leibniz, the first to conquer the pre- 
judice that Hebrew was the pr’- 
raiti ve language of mankind, 1 49 

— • and the first to apply the prin- 
ciple of inductive reasoning ro 
the subject of language, 150 

— his letter to Peter the Great, 

quoted, 151 

— his labours in the science of 

language, 152 

— his various studies, 153 

— claimed for the brutes immortal 

souls, 399 

— on the formation of thought and 

language, quoted, 427 

— how he spelt bis name, 149 mte 
Lesbos, dialects of the island of, 52 
Lettic language, the, 227 
Lettish, 227 

Lewis, Sir G. Cornewall, his criti- 
cisms on the theory of Eay- 
nouard, 196 
Libra, 108 mte 

Libretto of an Italian opera, num- 
ber of words in the, 308 
Lilac, 38 

Linguistiqtte, French name for 
science of language, 4 
Linnseus, his system, although im- 
perfect, important to science, 1 7 
Lion, number of Arabic names for, 
329 

— its many names, 438 note 
Literary languages, origin of, 62 

— inevitable decay of, 67 
Lithuanian language, the, 227 

— the oldest document in, 227 
Livius Andronicus, 111 

— his translation of the Odyssey 

into Latin verse, 111 
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LivoniaBs, dialect of the, S6r5 
LocatiTej formation of the, in all the 
Arjan languages, 2d3 

— ill Chinese, 129 noUf 252 
— in Latin, 254 

, Locke, John, on language as the 
barrier between man and brutes, 
quoted, 15 

— on universal ideas, quoted, 405 

— his opinion on the origin of lan- 

guage, 32 

Logology, for science of language, 4 
Lohitic class of languages, 370 
Lord., origin of the word, 132, 233 
Lord’s Prayer, number of languages 
in which it was published by 
various authors in the sixteenth 
century, 144 note 
Loved, 2m, 271 

Lr.eilius, in the house of Scipio, 1 1 4 

— his book on the reform of Latin 

orthography, 118 
Lucina, a name of the moon, 12 
Imna, origin of the name, 12 
Lusatia, language of, 228 
Luther, on astrology, 10 ' , 

' Lycurgus, his travels mythical, 99 


If ACELOFIANS, ancient authors 
iu, on the, 138 note 
Macedo-Eomanic, the, 222 mte 
MacMna, 108 note 
Madam, origin of the word, 262 
Magadhi or Pali, the root of aU 
languages, to the Buddhists, 
146 

Magis and Plus, 42 
Mago, the Carthaginian, his b 
in Punic on agriculture, fk h 
note . lOl) 

Mahabachiam, commentary on the 
Yedas, 177 

Mahibhtota, translated for Akbar, 
169 

hlahinda brought the Buddhist sacred 
books from Magadha, 162 
Mahmud of Grhazni, embassy from 


um 

the Sultan of Khawarazm to, 
167 

Mahratti, 229 

Malaic class of languages, 370 
Man, ancient words for, 437 
Man and brutes, faculties of, 395 

— difference between man and 

brutes, 403 f.- 

Man, Isle of, dialect of the, 225 
Mandshii tribes, speaking a Tungusie 
language, 341 

— grammar of, 369 

— imitative sounds in, 419 note 
Manetiio, his study and cuitimtion 

of die Greek language, 100 

— his work on Egypt, 101 

— his knoTrvledge of hieroglyphics, 

101 

Mmii, the moon, 7 
Marika, the Indian, his translations 
from Sanskrit into Persian, 166 
Mankba, Indian physician to Ha- 
run-al-Rashid, 166 
Marcellus and the Emperor Tiberius, 
40 

Marshall, knew Sanskrit in 1077, 
175 note 
Marta, 436 

Masora, idiom in which it was writ- 
ten, 321 

Masnd of Lahore, embassy from 
the Sultan of Khawarazm to, 
167 

Matanga, a Buddhist, 164 
Maulana, Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani,' 
his translations from Sanskrit 
into Persian, 167 
Mayil, 233 note 
Mayura, 233 note 

Megiserus, published the Lord’s 
Prayer in 40 languages, 144 
7iote 

Melancthon, on astrology, 10 
Memo, origin of the French word, 61 
Menander, his study and cultivation 
of the Greek language, 100 

— his work on Phenicia, 100 
Mendai’tes, or Kasoreans, the ‘ Book 

of Adam ’ of the, 322 
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MEN 

MenL origin of the termination in 
French adverbs, 49 
Mescheraks, tribe of the, their pre- 
sent settlements, 349 
Messerschmidt’s travels in Siberia, 
158 note 

Metalj same words for, in all Aryan 
iar%nages, 274 

Metaphrastic formation of phrases, 
372 

Middle English, 132 
Milton, John, number of words used 
by, in his works, 309 
Mii%“ti, the Emperor of China, 
allows the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into his empire, 163 

— sends officials to India to study 

the doctrines of Buddha, 163 
Minsi, a tribe of the Delaware 
Indians, 68 note 

Misfortune, its many names, 438 
note 

Mislma^ 320 note 

Missionaries, their importance in 
elucidating the problem of the 
dialectic life of language, 68 
MleM^a, a barbarian, the same as 
Walh and Beiuch ? 97 

— how used by the Hindus, 140 
Moallakat, or ‘ suspended poems/ of 

the Arabs, 325 

Moffiat, Eev. Eobert, on the dialects 
of Southern Africa, 61 
Mohammed ben Musa, his transla- 
tion of the Indian treatise on 
algebra into Arabic, 166 
Monboddo, Lord, on language as 
the barrier between man and 
brutes, quoted, 15 

— his 'Ancient Metaphysics,* quoted, 

184 note,^ 185 

Mongolian dialects, entering a new 
phase of grammatical life, 61 

— class of languages, 341 

— grammar of, 369 
Mongols, their original seat, 341 

— three classes of them, 341 

— their conquests, 342 

— dissolution of the empire, 343 • 


KAT 

Mongols, their present state, 345 

— their language, 345 
hlonosyllabic languages, 331 
Month, names of moon used in the 

sense of, 7 

Moon^ antiquity of the word, 6 

— Bask and other names for the, 6 

note 

— the daughter of Mundilfori, 7 
Moravia, devastated by the Mongols, 

344 

Mordvinians, the, 365 
Morphological classihcation, 302 
Mortal f origin of the word, 437 
Moses, founder of a kind of magic, 
242 note 

Much and Very, distinction between, 
41 

Muhammed ben Ibrahim Alfazari, 
author of the greater Sind-hind, 
165 

Mundilfori, 6 
Murad I., 362 
Murray, on roots, 441 
Mytihology, real nature of, 12, 274 

— instead of science of language, 4 


1^, 2m, note 

Naabbe, 266 note 

Nabateans, the, supposed to have 
been descendants of the Baby- 
lonians and Chaldeans, 323 

— the work of Kuthami on ‘The 

Nabatean Agriculture,* 323 
Nadisiou, 265 
Naefth, 266 note 
Naeron, 266 note 

Naevius, contemporary of Plautus, 
111 

Namdz, i^’ayer, 87 
Name, m2 

Nasoreans, or Mendaites, the Book 
of Adam of the, 322 
National languages, origin of, 62 
Nature, immutability of, in all her 
works, 34 

— Dr. WheweU, quoted, 35 
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Natural selection, 438 
Nausea^ 108 
Kavis, 108 note 

Nebuchadnezzar, his name stamped 
on all the bricks made during 
his reign, 327 
Negro talk, 75 

NejxeVfiOJ, the, of Constantinus Por- 
phjTogenetit, 97 note 
Neo-Latin dialects, 223 , 

Ne rechiy 266 
jH^erjamh, 216 

Nestorians of S}Tia, forms and pre- 
sent condition of their lan- 
guage, 319 note 
Muiri and neiitriusy 41 note 
New Testament, translated into 
Persian for iltbar, 169 
Nicolai and the Empress Catharine, 
160 

Nicopolis, battle of, 353 
Nieder Beutseh, 203 
NiemieOf Polish name applied by 
the Turks to the Austrians, 97 
note 

note 

^ No and as used by Chaucer, 
262 

Nohili, Boherto de, 173 

— his study of Sanskrit, 174 
Noble, 298 

Nogai tribes, history of the, 348 
Nolde, 266 note 
Nomad languages, 334 

— indispensable requirements of a 

nomad language, 337 

— wealth of, 69 

— nomadic tribes and their wars, 


OWL 

Norwegian language in Iceland. 

stjignation of the, 68 
Number of known languages, 27 
Numus, 108 note 
Nyle, 266 note 


^ Obliged, 38 

Obsolete words and senses since the 
translation of the Eible > in 
1611, 37 

Odyssey, translation into Latin, 111 
Oersted, on reason, 433 ^ 

Olots, or Kalmiiks, the, 341, 845 
One ddock, like, 69 note 
Onkelos, Targum of, 320 
Onomatopoieia, theory of, 407 
Ophir of the Bible, 230-234 
Optics, a physical science, 23 note 
Ore, 274 

Organic languages, 331 
Origen, his opinion that Hebrew 
was the primitive language of 
mankind, 145 

Origin of language, consideration of 
the problem of the common, 
372 et seq, 

Orkhan, son of Osman, 352 
Ormuzd, the god of the Zoroas- 
trians, mentioned by Plato, 239 

— discovery of the name Auramazda 

in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
240 

— origin of the name Auramazda 

or Ormuzd, 241 

Os, the, of Ossethi, calling them* 
selves Iron, 282 

Oscan language and literature, the 
224 

Osman, from whom the name 
Osmanli is derived, 352 
Osmanli language, the, 346, 351 
Ossetian language, 244 
Ostiakes, dialects of the, 60, 366 
Oude, 288 note 
Owl-glass, stories of, 301 


Nominalism and Bealism, contro- 
versy between, in the middle 
ages, 13 

Norman words in the English lan- 
guage, proportion of, to Saxon 
words, 88 

Norway, poetry of, 218 
Norway, the Uiod or quida of, 219 
— the two Eddas, 218 
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PAD 

pADRE Pedro, 172 
JL Painting, an historical science, 
23 note 

P41i, considered by the Buddhists 
the root of all languages, 146 

— once the popular dialect of 

Behar, 161 

— its i^eaning in the Mah^vansa, 

161 note 

— called (yina-va^ana, or Tanti, 161 

note 

Pallas, Professor, and the Empress 
Catharine, 159 

Pai^aetius, the Stoic philosopher, at 
Rome, 114 

P4?z-mi, Sanskrit grammar of, 126 
Pantomime, the, and the King, story 
of, 422 

Paolino de San Bartolomeo, Fra, 
first Sanskrit grammar pub- 
lished by, 157, 180 
Paradise, languages supposed by 
yarious authors to haye been 
spoken in, 149 note 
Parsi, period -when it was spoken in 
Persia, 243 

Parsis, or fire-worshippers, the 
ancient, 237 

— their prosperous colony in Bom- 

bay, 238 

— their yarious emigrations, 238 

Tmte 

— their ancient language, 237, 242 
Pascatir race, the, 366 

Fastor^ 328 
Paau, 434 

Fater, origin of the Latin word, 51 
Fay, to, origin of the word, 135 
Fasend, 244 
Peacock, 233 
Fecus, 434 

Pedro, Padre, the missionary at 
Calicut, 172 

Pehleyi, or Huzvaresh language, 
242 

Pelasgi, Herodotus on the, 137 note 
— Dionysius of Halicarnassus on the, 
137 note 

Feleiades, See Pleiades. 


PLO 

Ferctission, etymology of, 46 
Pergamus, Greek MSS. sent to, 103 

— scholars at Pergamus were among 

the first critical students of 
^ Greek grammar, 105 
Perion, his work on language, 144 
note 

Permian tribes and language, 366 
Permie branch of the Finnic class 
of languages, 366 

— the name of Perm, 366 

— the Permie tribes, 366 
Persia, origin of the Turkman nr 

Kisilbash of, 347 
Persian language, 86 

— influence of the, oyer the Turk- 

ish language, 87 

— the ancient. See Zend, Zend- 

Avesta 

— subsequent history of, 242 
Feshito, meaning of the word, 319 
Peter the Great, letter of Leibniz to, 

151 

Phenician, closely allied to Hebrew, 

, 324 

Phighar, astronomical tables of, 
165 

Phiiolaos, the Pythagorean, his 
guess on the motion of the 
earth round the sun, 20 
Philology, comparative, science of,- 
23 

— an historical science, 24 
Fhonology, name for the science of 

language, 4 

Phrygian, some words the same in 
Greek and, 139 
Fi^s nose, 296 note 
Flanet, 8 

Plato, his notion of the origin of 
the Greek language, 138 

— on Zoroaster, quoted, 239 
Plautus, Greek words in the plays 

of, 110 

— ‘ all his plays mere adaptations of 
Greek originals, 111 
FMades, the origin of the word, 8 

— their name in Zulu, 8 note 
Flmgh, 296 



EEG 

Piislitu, tlie language of Afghanis- 
tan, 244 

P^^Trha, original meaning of the 
name, 12 

Pjrrlion, went to India "?vdth Alex- 
ander, 99 noU 

Pvthagoras, his traTels’ mythical, 


FLU 

Tluvi(Bf 8 

Poland, language of, 22S 

— invaded by fee Mongols, 344 
Foh, 8 

Polish, oldest specimens of, 228 
Polybius, on the changes Latin had 
" undergone in his time, 64 

— in the house of the Seipios, 114 
Polygenetic theory, Pott on the, 388 

note * 

Polyhistor, Alexander, pupil of 
Crates, 117 

Polysynthetic lan,^ages, 371 
Pons, Father, his report of the 
literary treasimes of the Brah- 
mans, 178 

Pooh-pooh theory, 420 
Porca, 296 note 

Pott, Professor, his * Etymological 
Eesearches,* 192 

— his advocacy of the polygenetic 

theory, 388 note 
Prairie^ derivation of, 71 
Prakrit idioms, the, 162 
Priltisdkhyas, the, of the Brahmans, 
. 126 
Pre, praium^ 71 

Prete, Italian, its origin, 132 note 
Priest f origin of the word, 132 
Priscianus, infiuence of his gram- 
matical work on later ages, 124 
Probns, the grammarian, 123 
Prora, 108 note 

Protagoras, his attempt to improve 
the language of Homer, 41 
Proven9al, the daughter of Latin, 
196 

— not the mother of French, Italian, 

Spanish, and Portuguese, 196 

— the earliest Provencal poem, 223 
Prussian, the Old, language and 

literature of, 227 

Ptolemaeus Philadelphus and the 
Septuagint, 102 note 
Ptolemy, his system of astronomy, 
although wrong, important to 
science, 1 7 

Ptosis, meaning cf the word in the 
language of the Stoics, 120 


Q UATEEMIIRB on the Ophir of 
the Bible, 234 note 
Q,uida, 219 ^ 

Quinsy, origin of the word, ^435 
note 

(Quintilian, on the changes Latin 
had undergone in his time, 6f5 
— on the omission of the final s in 
Latin, 65 note 

— contemporary of Flaccus, 123 
Quits, 135 

Quittance, une, derivation of the 
French word, 135 


JOABOTA, 295 7iote 

Eadical relationship of lan- 
guages, 201 

— stage of language, 331, 832 

Eadicals. See Boots 

Eae, Dr., on the rapid changes in 
language in small communities, 
58 note 

Eamdyawa, translated for Akhar, 
169 

Bask, Erasmus, his studies of Zend, 
192, 238 

Paucus, 413 

Bavcn, the word, 412 

Baynouard, Ms labours in compara- 
tive grammar, 196 

— criticisms of his theory of the 

Langue Bomane, 196 

Bealism and Nominalism, contro- 
versy between, in the middle 
ages, 13 

Begeneration, dialectic, one of the 
processes which comprise the 
growth of language, »51 


1 





SAB . 

Eoots, classes of, primary, second- 
ary, and tertia^, 304 

— 1,706, in Sanskrit, 306 

— 500, in Hebrew, 306 

— 450, in Chinese, 307 

— according to Morrison 411, to 

Edkms532, in Chinese, 307 note 

— 600 in Cothic, 307 

— 250 in Modern German, 307 

— 1,606 in the Slavic languages, 

307 

— 700 in Chinese under the Mon- 

golian dynasty, 307 note 

— demonstratire and predicative 

roots, 300 

— how many forms of speech may 

be |)roduced by the tree combi- 
nation of these constituent ele- 
ments, 318 

— all languages reducible in the 

end to roots, 330 

— the radical stage of language, 

331 

— general ideas and roots, 405 

— origin of roots, 407 

— the bow-wow theory, 407 

— the pooh-pooh theory, 420 

— full and empty, 442 


Begular a, 69 note 

Itemus, 108 note 
Bejpit, 299 

BespectahUi origin of the word, 297 
Bespite, 299 

Keval, dialect of Esthoiiian, 364 

Bhenus^4:dl 

Bheioric, 120 

BMnes, 431 note 

Big-veda, the, quoted, 93 note 

Bihus, 430 

Eoberto de NobMi, 173 
Eoocha, published the Lord’s Prayer 
ill 26 languages, 144 note 
Bomance languages, their Latin 
origin, 196 

— modifications of, 222 

— their origin in the ancient Italic 

languages, 223 
Bomane, the Langue, 196 
Bomanese language of the Grisons, 
222 

— translation of the Bible into, 223 

note 

— lower, or Enghadine, 223 note 
BomAni, or Walachians, 222 note 
BoroAnia, where spoken, 222 note 
Bomans, their use of the term Bar- 
barian, 139 

Borne, Greek generally spoken at, 
107 

— influence of Greece on Borne, 107 

— changes in tiie intellectual atmo- 

sphere of, caused by Greek 
civilisation, 113 

— the religious life of Borne more 

Greek than Boman, 115 

— expulsion of the Greek gramma- 

rians and philosophers from 
Borne, 117 

— compromise between religion and 

philosophy, 115 

— wide interest excited by gram- 

matical studies in Boman so- 
ciety, 117 
Boo^, 415 
Boome^ 38 , 

Boots or radicals, 292 


— natural selection of roots, 441 
Bosenkranz, his definition of lan- 
guage, 424 

Roth, Heinrich, 175, 179 
Rounaanseh, or Bomanese, the, 222 
mie 

Budra, the god of thunder, 93 

Bufen^ 414 note 

Burner, 413 

Buna, 418 

Bunen, 413 

Russia devastated by the Mongols, 
344 

Russian branch of the Slavonic lan- 
guages, 227 


(^ABIUS, a word not found in 
^ classiciil Latin, 109 note 
Saemundj Sigfusson, Ms collection of 
songs in Icelandic, 220 


j^i 



SAG 

Sagard, Gabriel, on the languages of 
the Hurons, 68 
Bage, 109 note 

jSahimtalA, translated by Sir W. 

Jones, 181 note 
iSAlAtnriya, 167 note 
Saleh, Indian physician to Harim- 
al-Eashid, 166 

Salian poems, the, and later Latin, 
66 

SAlihotra, 167 note 
SAlinAtha, 168 note 
SAlotar, translation of his work on 
veterinary medicine from San- 
skrit into Persian, 167 
S^lotariya, 167 note 
Salotri, 167 note 
Samoyedes, tribes of the, 366 
SilnX4ya, work on the, translated 
by Albiruni, 167 

Sanskrit, formation of adjectives in, 
122 note 

— grammar, 126 

— lists of remarkable words in, 

called Gawas, 126 

— similarity between Greek and, 157 
importance of the discovery of, 

161 

— history of the language, 161 

— doubts as to its age and authenti- 

city examined, 162 

— accounts given by writers of 

various nations who became ac- 
quainted with the language and 
literature of India, 163, 164 

— the Muhammedans in India and 

their translations of Sanskrit 
works into Arabic and Persian, 
165 

— European missionaries learn, 173 

— original Sanskrit grammars, 181 
. : note ■ 

— studies and works of Prederick 

Schlegel, 189 

— importance of the discovery of, 

in the classification of languages, 

^ 194 

' — its genealogical relation to Greek 
and Latin, 194 


SCI 

Sanski’it, antiquity of, 229 

— Irariic languages, relation to, 

236 ^ 

— formation of the locative in, 255 

— number of roots in, 306 
Sarayu, 288 

Sassanian dynasty, Persian language 
of the, 243 f 

Sasseti, Filippo, 172, 181 
Baturmis, 109 

Savage tribes, rapid changes whieli 
tiike place in the languages of 
37, 59 ^ 

Baviiar, 109 note 

Saxon language, proportion of Saxon 
to hToiinan words in the English 
language, 88 

Saxony, dialects of, 204 note 
Scaliger, L I., his "Eiatriba de 
Europaeorum Linguis,’ 145 note 
Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic 
class of languages, 217 

— the East and West Scandinavian 

races, 217 

— literature, 218 
ScagBi 312 

Scaurus, the grammarian, 123 
Sceptic and bishop derived from the 
same root, 298 
Schqft, 312 
Sohifo, 294 

Schisma est generis neutri, 41 
Schlegel, Frederick, his Sanskrit 
studies, 189 

— his work *On the Language 

and Wisdom of the Indians,* 
189 ^ 

— how his work was taken up in 

Germany, 191 

— his view of the origin of language 

44 note, 250 

Schlegel, Au^ist W. von, his ‘ In- 
dische Bibliothek,* 192 

— his criticism on the theory of 

Eaynouard, 196 
Schleiden, 22 
Bchmerz, 435 

Schmidt, his one root, 442 
Science of language, names for, 4 



mmx.. 


Bill 


Sciences, uniformity in tlie history 
of most, 5 

— the empirical stage, 5 

- — the necessity that science should 
answer some practical purpose, 
9 

— the classilieatory stage, 16 

— theojjetical or metaphysical stage, 

19 

— ■ impulses received by the physical 
sciences from the philosopher 
and poet, 21 

— difference between |)hysical and 

historical science, 23 
Scipio, P., his history of Borne, 110 
Scipios, influence of the ‘ Cosmopoli- 
tan Club,’ at the bouse of the, 

■■ 114. ■ 

Scytbian w^ords mentioned by Greek 
writers, 282 

Semarcbos, bis embassy to the Tukiu 
tribe, 347 
Semi-Saxon, 132 
Semitic family of languages, 35 

— study of, 144 

— constituent elements of the, 318 

— divisions of the Semitic family of 

speech, 319 

— Aramaic class, 319 

— Hebraic class, 324 

— Arabic class, 324 

— ■ intimate relations of the three 
classes to each other, 325 

— Berber dialects, 326 

— the Semitic and Aryan, the only 

fmiilies of speech deserving that 
title, 327 

^old division of languages into 
Semitic, Japhetic, and Hamitic, 
374 

— genealogical table, 450 
SmioTf the title, 263 
Septuagint, the, and Ptolemseus 

Pbiladelpbus, 102 mie 
Serpentf origin of the word, 435 

— its many names, 438 note 
Servian dialects, 228 
Sevmek, 355 

' Sbahnameh,’ 244, 364 


Shakespeare, William, total numV*er 
of words used by, in bis plays 
309. 

Blm-penj 39 
Skip Q,jidi Skape^ 812 
Skuntf 38 

Siberia, Pungusic tribes of, 341 

— Turkic tribes settled in, 349 

— dialects of, 349 

Sibylla^ or SihiiUa, meaning of the 
word, 109 note 

Sibylla of Oiimje, oracles of the, 
written in Greek, 109 
Siddbdnta, 165 note 

— date of fixed by Albirdni, 167 

note 

Sigfusson. See Saemund* 
Sigismund, the Emperor, and the 
Bohemian schoolmaster, anec- 
dote of, 40 

— defeated by Bayazeth, 353 
Silesia invaded by the Mongols, 344 
Sindf Anglo-Saxon, third person 

plural, 74 

Sind-hind, meaning of, 165 note 
Bindhu^ 431 

8ir^ origin of the word, 262 ** 

Siriane tribes, their habitat, 366 

— their language, 366 
Sister^ origin of, 60 

‘ Skalda,* the, of Snorri Sturluson, 
220 

Skalds, the, in Norway, 219 
Skanda-Purd^^a, 172 note 
SkeptikoSf 298 
Skeptoma% 298 
Slavinia, the ancient, 222 note 
Slavonic tribes, their settlement in 
Mcesia, 222 note 

— languages, properly so called, 226 
— > ecclesiastical, or ancient Bulga- 
rian, 227 

Slovinian language, the, 228 
Smaray 435 
Smart, 435 

Smith, Adam, his opinion on the 
origin of language, 33 

— on the formation of thought and 

language, quoted, 425 




SMI 

Smith, Sydney, on the superiority 
of mankind over brutes, (quoted, 
397 

Snorri Sturluson, his prose JEdda, 
220 

— Ms ^ Heimskriiigla,* 220 

— his * Skalda/ 220 

Soliman, he crosses the Hellespont, 
352 

Soliman-shah, 352 
Sol^ the sun, son of Mundilfori, 7 
3olomon’’s deet of Tharshish, 230 
Song-yim, the Chinese pilgrim to 
India, his travels, 164 
Soiilf 434 

Sound, small number of names 
formed by the imitation of, 
419 

Soufgon, 300 

Spac, oifshoots of the root, 298 
Spahe^ obsolete, 39 
Specere, 298 
Special^ 302^ 

Species^ origin of the Latin, SOI 
Specify , to, 302 
Speculare, 301 
yspeha, 298 
^ Spdunca, 429 
Spezereien, 303 
Speziale, 303 
Spesieria, 303 
Spices, 303 
Spite, 299 
Spy, 298 

Squirrel, origin of the name, 418 
Statera, note 

Stewart, Hugald, his opinion on the 
origin of language, 33 

— his doubts as to the age and 

authenticity of Sanskrit, 162 

— his view of the affinity of Greek 

and Sanskrit, 188 

— on the origin of language, quoted, 

33, 391 

Stilo, Lucius JSlius, 118. fe^EHus. 
Stilus, 107 note 
Stirrup, 418 

Stoics, philosophy of the, in Borne, 
114 


TAE 

Sti’abo, on the Barbarians, 138 note 
Strahlenberg, his w'ork on the iNorth 
and East of Europe and Asia, 
158 note 

Struggle for life, 437 
Stunner, 69 note 
Sturluson. See Snorri 
Sucre, 41% ^ 

Sugar, origin of the word, 418 

Sulla, knows Greek, 113 

Suili, 297 note 

SvM, as son of Mundilfori, 7 

Simnia and Ereteia,r215 

SuATuta, Sanslmt medical work, A 06 

Sutledge, 286 

Svasur, Sanskrit for sister, 51 
Swabia, dialects of, 204 note 
Swedish language, growth of the, 
68,217 . 

Sword, its many names, 438 7iote, 
329 

Sql, 297 720te 

Synonymes, 220, 329, 438 
Synthetic languages, 371 
Syria, origin of the Turks of, 351 
Syriac language, date of the trans- 
lation of the Bible into th§, 
319 

— meaning of Peshito, 319 7wte 
Syriac language, decline and present 
position of the, 319 


T AIO class of languages, 370 
Talitha cuTni, 320 

Talmud of Jerusalem and that of 
Babylon, literary idiom of the- 
Jews in the, 320 
Tamtn,%l4 

Tamulic languages, 369 
— tanti, 161 note 

Targums, language in which they 
were written, 320 

— most celebrated of them, 320 
note 

Tarikh-i-Badauni, the, 169 note 
' Tarikhu-l-Hind,’ the, of AI Biruni, 
159 


INDEX. 
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TAT 

Tatar tribes, 342 

— terror catised by the name, 342 

— the Golden Horde, 343 

— tribes of Siberia, 349 
Tataric language, 342 

— sometimes used in the same sense 

as Turanian, 342 
TaTasti^^n dialect of Finnic, 364 
Tchereniissians, 2o, 365 
Tcho-fa-Ian, the learned Buddhist, 
164 

Teaf how pronounced, 38 nofe 
Tear and larme, §1 
Tenier^ 417 
Tenuis y 417 

Terence, in Scipio’s house, 114 
Terminational stage of language, 
331, 333 

Terminations, grammatical, Horne 
Tooke’s remarks on, quoted, 
291 

Terminology, grammatical, of the 
Greeks and Hindus, coinci- 
dences between the, 125 
Testament, the New, translated into 
Persian, 169 

— > Old, number of words in the, 
309 

Teutonic class of languages, 202 

— the English language, a branch 

of, 83 

TharsMsh, Solomon’s deet of, 230 
Themistoeles, his acquaintance with 
the Persian language, 99 
Thommerel, M., on the proportion 
Saxon words bear to those from 
classical and miscellaneouH 
sources in the English lan- 
guage, 89 ^ 

Thracians, ancient authors on the, 
138 note 
Thum, 312 

Thunder^ origin of the word, 417 
Tiberius Gracchus, his knowledge of 
Greek, 110 

Tiberius the Emperor, and the 
gi'ammarians, anecdote of, 40 

— his knowledge of Greek, 113 

note 


TUB 

Tibetan language, how 

are formed in the, 123 mU 
Tiger ^ 69 mte 

Timosthenes, quoted by Pliny, 56 
mte 

Timur, Mongolian empire of, 344- 
Tooke, Horne, on gramma ticui te r- 
minations, quoted, 291 

— his answer to the inteijectiouai 

theory of roots, 421 
Torgod Mongols, the, 345 
Trade, first encouraged the predi/s- 
sion of interpreters, 98 
Tn-er-es^ 296 

Tiingusic idioms, new phase of 
grammatical life of the, 61 

— class of langiiagcs, 341 

— geographical limits of the, 341 

— grammar of, 369 

Turanian class of languages, 35, 333 

— origin of tenn Turanian, 277 

— races, 282 

— names mentioned by Greek 

writers, 282 

— component parts of Turanian 

speech, 315 

— a terminational or agglutinative 

class of languages, 333, 336 

— divisions of the "Turanian class, 

334 

— the name Turanian, 334 

— ‘ characteristic features of the Tu- 
ranian languages, 335, 338, 340 

— peculiarly subject to dialectical 

regeneration, 339 
account of the languages of the 
Turanian group, 341^ 

— relation of the Turanian to the 

Aryan and Semitic languages, 
884 

— genealogietd table, 451 
Txirkie class of languages, 346 

— grammar, 354 

— profuse system of conjug’ation, 369 
Turkish language, influence of im- 
ported words over the whole 
native aspect of the, 86 

language, two classes of vowels 

in, 340 



aJSTBES. 


TJA 

f AK, the goddess of speech, her 
verses quoted from the Hig- 
veda, 93 mie 
Vand, 305 

Yarro, de Be Bust, on Mago’s Car- 
thaginian agricultural work, 
quoted, 100 note 

— his work on the Latin language, 
118 

— appointed hy CmuT librarian to 
the Greek and Latin library in 
Borne, 119 

Yasco de Gama, takes a missionary 
to Calicut, 172 
Vedas, the, 126 

— differences between the dialect 
of the Vedas and later San- 
skrit, 126 

— objections of the Brahmans to 
allow the Vedas to be trans- 
lated, 169 

— story of Feizi, 170 
— not understood by the Brahmans, 

177 

VelwTif 108 note 

Verbs, formation of the terminations 
of, in the Aryan dialects, 258 
— modern formations, 259 
Vcrgili<B^ 8 

Very and Mucli^ distinction between, 
U 

Vibhakti, cases, in Sanskrit gram- 
mar, 126 

Vidame^ 263 ^ 

Viden for Videsne, 65 note 
Viginti, 50, 187 
Viminalis forta^ 8 
Viminius, 8 
VirgariuSy 8 

Vocabulary of a labourer, not 300 
words in the, 308 
Voguls, the, 366 

Voltaire, on the Ezour-Veda, 174; 
note 

Votiakes, idiom of the, 366 
— habitat of the, 366 
Vrika, 296 note 

Vydkarana, Sanskrit name for 
grammar, 126 


T0E 

Turkish, ingenuity of Turkish gram- 
mar, 354 

— its advance towards infieetionai 

forms, 384 

— considered by Ewald to be a syn- 

thetic language, 384 
Turkman, or Kisil-bash, origin of 
the, of Persia, 347 
Turks, history of the, 346 

— Justinian’s embassy to the, 347 

— origin of the Turks of Asia 

Hinor and Syria, 351 
origin and progress of the 
Osmanlis, 352 

— spread of the Osmanli dialect, 352 
Turner, Sharon, on the proportion 

of IlTonnan to Saxon words in 
the English language, 88 


Turvasa, the Turanian, 282 
Twenty^ origin of the word, 45 


^ TJgric branch of the Finnic 
class of languages, 366 
XJgro-Tataric branch of the Tura- 
nian languages, 334 
XJifilas, Bishop, notice of him and 
of his Gothic translation of the 
Bible, 207-215 

Umbrian language and literature, 
223 

Umlaut, the, 445 

Upanishads, some of them probably 
composed for Akbar, 169 

— the, translated from Sanskrit 

into Persian by Bara, 171 

— translated into French by 

Anquetil Bu;peiTon, 171 
Ural-Altaic division of the Tura- 
nian languages, 334 
Uralic languages, 361 
Uranhat tribes, on the Chulym, 349 
Urdu, the possessive case in, 73 
Urdu-zaban, the proper name of 
Hindustani, 362 
Usbeks, history of the, 348 





WAL 

WALACHIAN language, the, 
VV ‘222, note 
Walh, same as Welsh, 97 
Washington and the Empress 
Catharine, 160 
Welsh, 97, 225 
Wends, language of the, 228 
Wesdin, 'dohann Philip, 180 
Wheweli, Dr., on the science of lan- 
guage, 30 note, 35 

Wilkins, Mr., translates the Bhaga- 
radgita and Hitopadesa, ISl 
note 

— 012 the affinity between Sanskrit 

and Greek, 186 

Windic, or Slavonic, languages, 225 

— divisions and subdivisions of, 

225 

Winidse, the, 225 

Witsen, Nicholas, the Butch tra- 
veller, his collection of w’-ords, 
156 note 

Wyelifie, the mode of forming the 
perfect in his time, 446 


ztro 

Yoga, work on the, translatc<l I 
Albirimi, 167 

Yonaka language, 147 note 
You and Ye, 39 


yANIE, author of a Sanslait 

JLi work on poisons, 166 

Zarathustra, 242 note 

Zend, 237 note 

Zend, Basks studies of, 102 

— • Burnoufs, 193 

— Hang’s, 241 

Zend-Avesta, language of the, 237 

— translated into Greek, 102 

— Anq^uotil Buperron $ translation, 

193, 238 

— Basks and Burnoufs labours, 

192, 196, 238 

— antiquity of, 242 

— the words ^7id and Zaid^Amia, 

237 7iQte 

— authority of the, for the uiitiquity 

of the word Arya, 277 
Zenodotus, his restoration of the 
article before proper names in 
Homer, 105 

— the first to recognise the dual, 

lOo 

Zeus, original, meaning of the word, 
12 , . 

Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, his 
writings (the Zend-Avesta), 
translated into Greek, i02 

— translated by Anquetil Buperron 

103 

— his GAthds, or songs, 241 

— age in which he live^ 242 note 

— not the same as ^aradashd in 

the Veda, 242 mie 

— effect of his reform, 246 
Zoroastrians. Bee Parsis 

— original seat of the, 288 
Zutt, 297 note 

Zmlz, 297 'HioU 


AVIEB, Francis, his organisa- 
. tion of the preaching of the 
Gospel in India, 172 
his gift of tongues, 172 


f ACXJB, his astronomical work, 
166 

Yakuts, tribe of the, 349 
— dialect of the, 350 
Ydeka, 417 

Ye, as distinct from 39 
Yea, 261 

Yea and Fes, as used by Chaucer, 
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